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CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA.* 


WHEN the Gospel was first preached in the different parts of the earth, 

the religion of Christ excited nowhere any surprise, for it had been pro- 
phesied in all places, and it was universally expected. The birth of a 
man-God, a Divine incarnation, is the belief the faith of humanity, the 
great dogma which has reappeared under more or less mysterious forms 
in the old worships and among the most ancient traditions. The Messiah, 
the Redeemer promised to fallen man in the terrestrial paradise has never 
ceased te be announced from age to age in all countries. The people of 
God, specially chosen to be the depositaries of that promise, spread the 
notion of it among men several centuries before its accomplishment. 
Such were, in the designs of Providence, the results of those great revo- 
lutions which agitated the Jews and dispersed them in the world, and 
especially in Asia. 

The double captivity of the Jews brought about their dispersion 
throughout Asia, with their books, their doctrines, and their prophecies ; 
and everywhere they preached the advent of a Redeemer. Biblical tradi- 
tions accompanied the children of Israel everywhere, going with them 
into Persia, India, and China, as they went by Asia Minor to Greece 
and Northern and Central Europe. According to Strabo, who wrote in 
the times of Pompey and of Caesar, the Jews were to be met with in all 
towns; and it was not easy to find any place throughout the whole earth 
oF had not received them, and where they had not established them- 
selves. 

When Christ appeared, then, it was not only in Judwa, among the 
Hebrews, that he was expected, he was also expected at Rome, among 
the Goths and Scandinavians, in India, in China, and especially in 
Higher Asia, where almost all the religious systems are b upon the 
dogma of a Divine incarnation. Long before the coming of a Messiah, 
a redemption of the universe by a Saviour, a King of Peace and of 
Justice, was announced throughout the whole world. This expectation 
is often made mention of in the Pouranas, the mythological books of 
India. In China, also, Confucius lamented in his works the loss of the 
sacred tripod (emblem of a trinity), and announced to the Pé Sin, or 
one hundred families (the Chinese people), that the Messiah would come 
from the West. 

A short time previous to the birth of Christ, not only the Jews, but 
even the Romans all thought, on the authority of the Sybilline books, and 
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2 Christianity in China. 


the decision of the sacred college of Augurs of Etruria, that that impor- 
tant event was near. The senate, terrified by the rumours and prodigies 
that happened in Rome, issued an edict forbidding any father of a family 
to bring up any child—neguis illo anno genitus educaretur (Suetonius, 
Life of Augustus, 94), or to adopt any deserted infant during that year. 
The Roman Empire, the civilised world, India and China, were alike in 
the expectation of a regeneration of humanity ; and what is very remark- 
able is, that the same year witnessed the most remote people of the East, 
the Seres or Chinese, sending a mission to acquire the friendship of Rome 
and of Augustus. The same expectation dwelt with each. China with 
Confucius awaited the coming of a Messiah from the West; Rome anti- 
cipated his coming from the East. Neither were deceived; that which 
constitutes the subject of the grandiose epics of India, the incarnation of 
the Divinity, was really about to be accomplished between the East and 
the West, in Judza. 

The Messiah saw the day, in effect, in a poor grotto of Bethlehem, not 
far from Jerusalem ; and no sooner had that event taken place than three 
magi, kings of the East, who lived in anxious expectation of its occur- 
rence, directed their steps towards the place where the Divine infant was. 
At the same time the Emperor of India, alarmed by the prophecies cur- 
rent in the country, and which in his apprehension predicted his ruin and 
the loss of his empire, deputed emissaries to inquire at what place such a 
child had been born, that he might put it to death. The horrible mas- 
sacre ordered by Herod, to deliver himself from the same apprehensions, 
is well known. Only a few years later the Emperor of China commis- 
sioned an embassy to go in search of the Messiah that was to be born in 
the West. The fact is thus related in the annals of the Celestial Empire: 


The twenty-fourth year of the reign of Tchao-Wang, of the dynasty of Tcheou 
(which corresponds to the year 1029 B.c.), the eighth day of the fourth moon, 
a light appearing in the south-west, illumined the palace of the king. The 
monarch witnessing this phenomenon, interrogated the wise men as to its mean- 
ing. ‘These presented to him the books in which it was written that this pro- 
digy announced that a great saint was about to appear in the West, and that a 
thousand years after his birth his religion would be spread over these countries. 

The fifty-third year of the reign of Mou-Wang, which is that of the Black 
Monkey (951 B.c.), the fifteenth day of the second moon, Buddha manifested 
himself. Thirteen hundred years afterwards, (?) under the dynasty of the Han- 
Ming, the seventh year of the reign of Young-Ping (a.p. 64), the fifteenth day 
of the first moon, the king saw in a dream a man the colour of gold, more than 
ten feet in height, and surrounded as with the splendour of the sun. Having 
yenetrated into the palace of the king, this man said: “ My religion will spread 
ito these places.” The next day the king interrogated the wise men. One of 
them, named Fou-y, opening the annals of the time of the Emperor Tchao-Wang, 
made known the relation that existed between the dream of the king and the 
statement in the annals. The king consulted the ancient books, and having 
found the passage relating to the times of Tchao-Wang, he was filled with de- 
light. He then sent the officers Tsa-Yn and Thsin-King, the learned Wang- 
Tsun, and fifteen other men to the West to obtain information regarding the 
doctrine of Buddha. 

In the tenth year (the year 67 after Jesus Christ) these emissaries having 
been sent into Central India, obtained there a statue of Buddha and Sanserit 
books, which they transported on a white horse to the city of Lo-Yang. 


The error was grave: the emissaries of the Emperor of China did not 
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Christianity in China. 3 


extend their researches far enough; they allowed themselves to be 
seduced by the doctors of Hindustan, and the introduction of Buddhism 
dates from that epoch. Yet in those remote times the preaching of the 
Gospel resounded to most remote countries, and, probably, to the very 
depths of that old Chinese Empire, which was at that time more exten- 
sive, and possibly more civilised, than the Roman Empire. It has been 
generally supposed that the Gospel was only preached there in latter 
ages. It is not so; the doctrine of Jesus Christ was taught there almost 
from the beginning. 

Abdias relates the legend of Saint Thomas, that, being at Jerusalem, 
our Saviour appeared to him, and ordered him to accompany one Abban, 
an emissary from the Indian king Gondaphorus, in search of an archi- 
tect, to India, to preach the Gospel and receive the crown of martyrdom. 
The book of the Syrian Jacobites has a reference to a similar legend in 
its prayers for the feast of Saint Thomas on the 3rd of July. The 
mission and the martyrdom of Saint Thomas in India are, indeed, 
alluded to in all the ancient liturgies and martyrologies. The Khaldis, 
or Nestorians, chant his conversion of the Indians at vespers. Gregorius 
Bar Hebrreus, Jerome, Theodoret, Baronius, Nicephorus, the Roman 
Breviary, and the Paschal Chronicle, all bear testimony to the same fact, 
and that the same apostle preached to the Parthians, the Medes, the 
Persians, and the Bactrians. 

In later times, we have Gregory of Tours speaking of a credible per- 
son, Theodorus by name, who had visited the tomb of Saint Thomas in 
India. In the year 883, Sighelm, Bishop of Shireburn, was sent by 
Alfred, in consequence of a vow made to that effect, to carry relief to the 
Christians of Saint Thomas in India. Two Mussulmans, who visited 
India in the ninth century, speak of the church of Saint Thomas as 
being on the coast of Coromandel. Marco Polo described the tomb of 
Saint Thomas as being near a small and poor town on the coast of 
Malabar, whither many Christians went in pilgrimage ; and the Saracens 
also held the place in great veneration. 

Nearly at the same epoch a Dominican missionary, who had reached 
Tartary by the way of India, wrote to his order that Saint Thomas the 
Apostle had converted many people and princes, but that there was no 
longer but one little town in which the Christian faith was upheld. 
(L’Hystoire Merveilleuse du Grant Caan, feuillet ii.) This little town, 
according to Ricold, was, no doubt, Calamine, where the apostle suffered 
martyrdom, and where his body lay. At a later period, the same town 
was known under the name of Meliapour, or Peacock-town, It has also 
been called San Thomé ; and the medieval Arabs called it Betama, or 
Beit Thoma—the house of Thomas. 

The Portuguese laid claim to having discovered the relics of Saint 
Thomas at the period of their first conquests on the coasts of India, and 
of having removed them to Goa. But implicit credit cannot be given to 
the details as recorded by the historians Maffei and Du Jarric, who re- 
late that bones were found of a remarkable whiteness, with the legendary 
lance by their side! According to Rufin, some of the relics of the 
apostle were transported from India to Edessa, now Urfah, in Mesopo- 
tamia. Still, although denied by some, an almost irrefragable mass of 
evidence exists to prove that Saint Thomas was really the first apostle of 
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4 Christianity in China. 


India. “Even the Protestants believe in it,” says M. Huc, quoting 
Hohlenberg and Buchanan ; as if it was part of Protestantism to reject 
all traditional or historical evidence. The Protestants have in reality 
done more towards elucidating biblical and apostolical history and 
archeology, than has been effected by our learned and devoted brethren 
of the Roman Catholic Church during all their long ages of toil and 
labour. 

Humanity, we have seen, was prepared to receive the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. Independently of the relations established with- 
out the Celestial Empire between the Chinese and the Israelites, whom 
God dispersed among the nations to make known his name and to pre- 
pare them for the coming of the Messiah, Jews existed in China as early 
as the seventh century before Christ. Several of those Jews, according 
to the missionary Gaubil (Chronologie Chinoise, p. 267), enjoyed high 
civil and military positions ; some were even governors of provinces and 
ministers of state. 

In olden times the Chinese were less exclusive than they are in our 
days : they allowed strangers to penetrate freely into their vast empire, 
and they themselves trafficked with their neighbours. _Their junks navi- 
gated both the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The Greeks and Latins 
knew them by the name of Seres, the chief article of their commerce ; 
and the Parthians acted as intermediaries in the trade with the empires 
of the West. Hence every facility presented itself from the earliest times 
for Christianity to reach these distant realms, and hence it was in reality 
Buddhism that borrowed from Christianity, not, as has been supposed by 
some, Christianity from Buddhism. 

Apostles and missionaries, braving the dangers and the fatigues of the 
most distant journeys, went also from the earliest times to bear the happy 


tidings of salvation to the people of India. Saint Pantenes was one of 


the first apostles in the central East. He was a Sicilian by birth, and 
lived in the second century, when, having acquired great repute in the 
schools of Alexandria, he was induced to extend his teachings to India, 
but little is known as to what progress he made. He was followed by 
Frumentius, who met with such signal success, that he became a minister 
of state, founded several churches, and created a primate of all India. 
The first of that rank was one John, who had a seat at the Council of 
Nice in 825. At a subsequent period, Museus, Bishop of Aduli, in 
Abyssinia, evangelised the northern parts of India, in company with the 
famous Palladius, a Goth of Galatia. Museus is said to have even ex- 
tended his missions as far as China. The primate of India was at that 
time Theophilus, who subsequently attained great notoriety by his 
adhesion to the heresy of Arius. He was called the “ Black Monk,” on 
account of his dark colour. He founded three churches: one at Dafar, 
in Arabia, another at Aden, and a third at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf. Marutha, another Hindoo, became primate in the fourth century. 
The seat of the episcopacy under Theophilus was Diu ; under Marutha, 
it was Sufferdam. The latter was present at the Councils of Constanti- 
nople and of Seleucia in 381, and in 3838 at the Synod of Sides, in Pam- 
phylia. The religious communications with the remote East were, it is 
evident, far greater in the times of early Christianity than is generally 
supposed. Ihe celebrated Egyptian traveller, Cosmos Indicopleustes, 
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Christianity in China. 5 


who visited India in the time of Justinian (a.p. 535), asserts that there 
were in his time churches in Ceylon, on the coast of Malabar, and in the 
north-west of India. 

There is no doubt, however, that, in as far as regards China, Christianity 
was first diffused in that country by the Chaldeans or Nestorians, and 
that the first bishopric was founded by the same people. The only point 
open to discussion is, whether the Chaldwan Church was founded by 
orthodox Chaldeans or by Nestorians. Ebedjésus, a Syrian author, well 
versed in the Christian antiquities of the East, having said, “ The 
Catholicos (the title assumed by the Nestorian Patriarchs) Saliba-Zacha 
created the metropolitans of Heria (in Khorasan), of Samar Kand, and 
of China; others, on the contrary, pretend that they were instituted by 
Achzus and Silas.” The Abbé Huc is in favour of the assumption of 
the anonymous “ others,” because Achwus, Archbishop of Seleucia, was 
primate of the orthodox Chaldzans from 411 to 415, Silas was patriarch 
of the Nestorians from 503 to 520, and Saliba-Zacha from 714 to 728, 
Granting, then, the view taken by the anonymous “ others,” the honour 
of founding the first Christian episcopacy would be divided between the 
orthodox Chaldzans and the Nestorian Chaldeans. The question is, how- 
ever, totally deprived of that importance which M. Hue would attach to 
it; for the orthodox Chaldzans knew no more of a Bishop of Rome, or 
of a Roman Catholic ritual, than did the Catholicos of the Chaldean 
Nestorians. Admit, however, the authenticity of the celebrated monu- 
ment of Si-ngan-Fou, and the honour of having first preached the Gospel 
in China will remain with the Nestorians. 

In 1625, some Chinese workmen were digging the foundations of a 
house without the walls of Si-ngan-Fou, one of the ancient capitals of 
China, under the name of Tchang-ngan, and known as Komdan by the 
Arab and Syrian writers of the middle ages, when they discovered a 
monumental stone, upon which was sculptured a cross and an inscription 
in old Chinese characters. The stone was examined by the Jesuits 
Alvares Semédo, Martin Martini, author of the Chinese Atlas, and the 
Pole Michel Boym. Copies of the inscription were sent to Rome and to 
Paris. M. Hue adds one more to the numerous attempts that have been 
made at the decipherment of this remarkable inscription. It relates that 
one Olopen came, in 635, from Ta Thsin, or the Roman Empire, to the 
capital of China. The emperor, who belonged to the Thang dynasty, the 
most illustrious that ever ruled the Celestial Empire, received him with 
all honours, as he did also the doctrine which he brought with him. That 
doctrine proclaims that Aloho, or Oloho (Eloha, or God, in the Syriac), 
created heaven and earth, and that Sa-Tan having seduced the first man, 
God sent the Messiah to deliver him from his original sin, so that the 
law and the prophecy should be accomplished. The names of the Syrian 
priests who accompanied Olopen are given in the estranghelo characters, 

Previous to the discovery of this monument, it had been generally 
supposed that China had always been denied all contact with the 
people of the West, and that when Father Ricci carried there the good 
tidings of the Gospel in 1583, it was the first time that the name of 
Jesus had been uttered in that land sequestrated from other human 
beings. The abstract of the Christian doctrine given in the inscription 
attests that the disseminators of Christianity in Central Asia in the 
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6 Christianity in China. 


seventh century were Nestorians. “The Holy Trinity communicated its 
substance to Mi-chi-ho (the Messiah), much to be venerated, and who, 
veiling his real majesty, appeared to the world in the likeness of man.” 
Issuing forth from the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, these 
ardent and intrepid propagators of the Gospel dispersed themselves all 
over the countries of the far East. In the present day, the most learned 
Orientalists, as Quatremére, Abel Remusat, Klaproth, Reinaud, and 
Ernest Renan, all agree in deriving the Ouigour alphabet, from whenee 
the Mongol, Kalmuk, and Mantchu Tartar alphabets descended, from 
the Syrian stranghelo, introduced into Central and Eastern Asia by the 
Nestorians. 

Voltaire insisted that the inscription of Si-ngan-Fou was a pious de- 
ception of the Jesuits to facilitate their progress with the Chinese, and 
make them believe that Christianity had been adopted by their ancestors. 
The sceptic of Ferney, who did not trouble himself with questions of 
evidence, sneered at the idea of Olopen having reached China, “con- 
ducted thither by blue clouds, and by observing the rule of the winds ”— 
expressions which the learned Orientalist, Abel Remusat, said might 
appear very amusing in the language of the West, but which are quite 
simple and usual in the Chinese. Mr. Milne, a missionary at Malacca, 
has also thrown doubts upon the authenticity of the monument. The 

unds of his scepticism are mainly based on the silence of the Chinese 
Citndiahes but since that time M. Stanislas Julien has found several 
notices of it in Chinese works, more especially in the Kin-che-sui-Pien, 
or * Collection of Inscriptions,” which may be looked upon as a treasure 
of Chinese archeology. It is impossible not to feel a strong sense of 
disappointment on finding that all M. Hue has to say that is new upon 
this long-vexed question is, that during his residence at Peking several 
Chinese friends gave him the assurance that they had seen the monument, 
with the inscription, in the pagoda near Si-ngan-Fou. 

The details of the progress of Christianity in Higher Asia are few in 
number, but it is known that subsequently to the epoch of the monu- 
ment of Si-ngan-Fou, Timothy, who occupied the patriarchal seat of the 
Nestorians from 777 to 820, deputed several missionaries to preach the 
Gospel im the fareast. Arabian literature also furnishes a few interesting 
notices. In the relation of a voyage to India and China in the ninth 
century, translated by Reinaud, mention is made of one Ibn Vahab, a 
Mussulman merchant of Bussorah, who was shown by the Emperor of 
China portraits of all the prophets, including Christ and Muhammad. It 
was at the same epoch that the great revolution occurred by which the 
Sing dynasty was brought to the throne in the place of the Thangs. 
There was upon this occasion a great massacre of Christians at Khan 
Fou, or Han-Tcheon Fou, which was the capital of the Sing dynasty, 
and is described as a wonderfully populous and beautiful city by Marco 
Polo. M. Huc describes it as being still one of the most considerable 
and beautiful towns of the middle empire. Renaudot and Reinaud have 
also recovered another passage attributed to one Abulfaraj by Golius, and 
who was a librarian of Baghdad, which says that in the last half of the 
tenth century a monk of Nadjran was deputed by the Catholicos of Se- 
leucia to aid his Christian brethren in China. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century all Europe resounded with 
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the reports of the power, the wealth, and the sanctity of the 
monarch who, in his letters to emperors, kings, and pontitis, styled him- 
self simply Prétre Jean, hence commonly called Prester John. M. Huc 
brings a vast amount of testimony to show that he was not only a real 
personage, but that the name represented a powerful dynasty in High 
Asia, who, with their people, had been converted to Nestoriamsm. The 
first king of this name lived with his Tartar subjects, the Keraites, 
beyond the great desert of Gobi, and having lost himself one day when 
hunting, he was saved by a mysterious personage upon the condition of 
adopting the Christian faith, which he did, he and all his people. In 
1046, forty-five years after the conversion of the King of the Keraites, 
one of his successors subjugated several neighbouring tribes, and ex- 
tended his power as far as to Khanhgar. This was only the prelude to 
the vast conquests of the Keraite ‘Tartars. The Christian element appears 
to have imparted to that energetic race a principle of expansion which 
rivalled the enthusiastic ardour of Islamism. One of these Keraite sove- 
reigns, bearing the national title of Prétre Jean, carried his arms to the 
banks of the Tigris, and took Ecbatana by assault. It is to this king 
that are attributed the pompous letters addressed to Pope Alexander IIL, 
to the King of France, and to the emperors of the East and the West. 
The last of these Keraite sovereigns was Ung Khan. His army was 
defeated, and he himself was slain by a rival Tartar chief called Temout- 
chin, and with him ended, in 1203, the Christian kingdom of Prester 
John and the power of the Keraites. The word Jean, or John, appears 
to have been a corruption of Khakan, or Khan, which is often found in 
medizeval chronicles written Chan, Ghan, and Gehan. The title of priest 
was derived, probably, from the union of the spiritual with the temporal 
sovereignty abrogated by eastern monarchs. The title of these Keraite 
kings was then priest-khan, as others adopted that of gur-khan, or head- 
khan, and Temoutchin that of Tchin-guiz-khan, or the “ Khan of Forts,” 
better known as Genghiz or Chingis Khan. ‘This was the man who, 
with his Mongol hordes, subjected all the Tartar tribes, and, in the figu- 
rative language of the Chinese, annihilated empires as if tearing up so 
much grass. The religion of this great conqueror, if he had any at all, 
was a Deism; he tolerated alike Christianity, Muhammadanism, and 
idolatry. 

The capital of the successors of Tchinguiz Khan was Kara Korum, 
the ancient city of the Keraites; and Saint Hyacinth, a Russian mis- 
sionary, is supposed to have visited the seat of their power during the 
height of their successes, and a Syrian—Simeon by name—so won upon 
Ogotai that he was deputed by him, in 1241, to put an end to the perse- 
cution of the Christians in Armenia, and he is said to have converted 
and baptised many of the Mongol chiefs. 

The successes of the Tartars were the cause of the first missions from 
Western Europe. innocent IV. convoked a council at Lyons in 1245, 
to consider how Europe was to be preserved from the invasion of these 
hordes of Higher Asia. Fasts and prayer were enjoined, together with 
the fortification of cities and the obstruction of roads, and it was resolved 
to depute missionaries to the chief of the barbarians, with letters inviting 
him to abstain from shedding the blood of Christians, and to enter into 
the bosom of the Church. The Prior of the Dominicans of Paris was 
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Anselm, of Lombardy; Simon, of Saint Quentin ; Alberic and Alex- 


ander, who were to > Bo into Persia ; whilst four Franciscans—Benoit, of 
Poland; Laurent, of Portugal; and Jean, of Plan Carpin, were deputed 
to Tartary. 


Setanta the —_ of the first Romanist missions to See and 
A been lon ed, as we have seen, by those of 
nor 5 Chand tod by those of the Nestorians from the 
East : they were instituted to protect the western nations from the irrup- 
tions of barbarians, and the men selected for this task belonged to two 
brotherhoods, at that time no less distinguished by their learning and 
their zeal than they were for their powers of endurance. The first mis- 
sion was so far successful that the monks received no ill treatment. They 
were present at the election of Couyouk (Kuyuk), which was attended by 
ambassadors from almost all the sovereigns and potentates of Asia. The 
successors of Tchinguiz Khan had at that time no settled form of worship, 
and they therefore tolerated all alike. ‘Tourakina, the mother of the 
t khan, was, however, a Christian. It was not till the time of Khou- 
ilai that they adopted Buddhism, and imposed that faith upon their 
subjects. The missionaries returned in safety, after undergoing great 
fatigues and privations, with a letter to the Pope, in which Couyouk 
styled himself khan by the of God, and emperor of all men. He 
made war, he said, against the people of the West because they had not 
obeyed God and Tchinguiz Khan, and had killed the Tartar ambassadors. 
‘You people of the West,” he added, “ you say you worship God; you 
believe yourselves to be the only Christians, and you despise all others. 
But how do you know to whom he deigns to confer his grace? We 
worship God, and it is by his strength and power that we shall destroy 
all nations from the east to the west. If man had not the strength of 
God, what could men do?” Jean Carpin was sixty-five years of age 
when he undertook this perilous embassy, and he was afflicted with such 
a heavy corpulence that he died of his fatigues and privations shortly 
after his return, after having been appointed Bishop of Antivari, in Dal- 
matia. As to the Franciscans, who were deputed at the same time, they 
only got as far as the camp of Baidjou, in Persia. This rough soldier 
treated them with the utmost contempt, and after three several times 
resolving upon their death, and contemplating sending back their stuffed 
skins to the Pope, he dismissed them with two emissaries, who met with 
a very different treatment at the hands of the Christians. 

The Crusaders had the effect of making the Tartars, who heard of 
their military prowess, more respectful to the nations of the West. They 
even sent an embassy to Saint Louis, when he was at Cyprus, on his way 
to Egypt. These ambassadors declared that Couyouk had been baptised 
by a bishop named Malasias, who we must suppose was a Nestorian. 
Theehik idai, who had succeeded to Baidjou as lieutenant of the khan, said 
in his letter that there was no distinction between Latin, Greek, Arme- 
man, Nestorian, and Jacobite, and he begged that Louis would treat 
them all alike with the same clemency. The names of the pretended 
ambassadors were David and Mark, and it is manifest that they came in 
the interest solely of the Christians of the East, or, as M. Huc speaks of 
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churches, every one of them older than that of Rome, “ the invitation 
given to the king of France to make no distinction between the Roman 
Catholics and the heretics, or oriental schismatics, had much more the 
appearance of coming from. those schismatics themselves than from a 
general who, even supposing him to be converted, could not be very 
familiar with the dissensions which afflicted the Church, or at all events 
could not be much interested in them.” This, however, is begging the 
question, because the Tartars, who had been long located on the frontiers 
of Persia, were in the very heart of the Armenian, Nestorian, and Jaco- 
bite schisms; they knew that the Syrians were of the so-called Greek 
Church, and they would no doubt have heard that the new combatants 
for the Cross designated themselves Latins. 

Saint Louis deputed a mission of three Dominicans, André de Lonju- 
mel, Jean de Carcassone, and Guillaume, charged with a tent, richl 
decorated as a chapel, a piece of the true Cross, and letters which, M. 
Hue says, must “4 coup sir étonner un peu la cour de Kharacorum.” 
The missionaries, starting from Antioch, took a whole year to reach the 
court of the grand khan. Couyouk was dead, but they were well received 
by the regent Ogoul and her son, and they accepted the presents sent to 
them as a testimony of the submission of Louis XI. to the authority of 
the khan. The missionaries were then dismissed with a letter, in which 
the Tartar chief claimed an annual tribute of gold and silver from the 
French king, under pain, in case of neglect, of putting him and his to 
the sword, as he had done many other monarchs. Louis was naturall 
much disgusted at the result of his mission, and Joinville says, “ que il 
se repenti fort quant il y envoia.” The monks returned with an extra- 
ordinary legend, which has been repeated by Raynald and others, of a 
Tartar chief who had been converted by a Divine majesty, seen seated 
on a mountain by the side of a queen. Mosheim having criticised the 
monkish legend, on the grounds that Jesus did not constitute his mother 
queen of heaven, M. Hue remarks in favour of the legend that the good 
monks could not have foreseen at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
that Luther would come three centuries afterwards to reform the celestial 
hierarchy. But to this it might be again answered that Luther did not 
reform the New Testament, which says nothing of a queen of heaven, 
nor was Mary admitted as such by the primitive churches in the East, or 
has the Virgin been so exalted by the Nestorians, whilst the Roman 
Catholics have gone on, with one addition after another to the simplicity 
of the Scriptures, until they have arrived at the dogma of the “ Immacu; 
late Conception.” 

Louis was not, however, discouraged by the results of the first mission 
to Tartary. Satisfactory information had been obtained of the existence 
of many Christians in Higher Asia, The mother of the new khan, 
Mangou, was a Christian, as the mother of Couyouk had been, and a 
prince of the name of Sartak, who ruled between the Don and the Volga, 
had acquired quite a reputation for his sanctity. A new mission was 
organised, and of the two Franciscans engaged, one Guillaume de Rubruk, 
a native of Brabant, has acquired European celebrity under the name of 
Rubruquis, by the interesting account which he has given of the tribula- 
tions aud dangers which they experienced in their travels, of the camp of 
Sartak, of the Christians at the court of Batou, of the manners of the 
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———— ss iven to them at the imperial court of the grand 

khan Mangou, of of Kara Korum, and of a solemn 
discussion that took a don between the Mussulmans, the Buddhists, and 
the Christians. Rubruquis was a candid, straightforward missionary. 
The Tartars did not stain Gerventlo inpunses upon him. “ These 
a so proud and wag Prat 4 they think that the 
whole world should implore their favour, and truly, if it was permitted to 
ce EN nang op ty a pra pomer 
counsel that war of extermination should be oarsied on against them.” 
It‘is well of being placed on record that the worthy monk 
found a church surmounted by a cross, with a magnificent altar, served: 
by an Armenian priest, close to the imperial palace. 

Plenty of materials, as M. Hue has satisfactorily shown in his present 

a, exist to chronicle the labours ide Deckdeen aad te 
ranciseans in China and Tartary; but few or none remain to record the 
influence of the Nestorian, Armenian, and Greek Churches with which 
the Tartars were most thrown in contact during their long occupation of 
the countries where those faiths were professed, more especially in their 
almost permanent tenure of Crim Tartary, and in countries bordering 
on the Caspian. Even in the time of Rubruquis, an Armenian king was 
at the court of the grand khan, a record of which visit, preserved by a 
monkish descendant of the said king, was translated mto French by a 
aonk of Saint Bertin, in St. Omer, in 1351, and was afterwards _ 
lished in Gothic characters in 1 529, in the “ Hystoire Merveilleuse du 
Grant Caan.” 

This same Armenian king, called Hayton, asked the grand khan to 
send an army to the Holy Land, to conquer and restore it to the 
Christians; and Mangou, aher having received the sacrament of bap- 
tism, deputed Houlagou to the conquest of Western Asia, while Koubilai 
was sent to China. Such, we are assured, was the origin, or the pre- 
texts, for the carrying out of that terrible campaign which shook the 
khalifat to its foundations, and established a new Tartar empire in the 

The march of Houlagou was one series of victories and exterminations. 
The first who fell before him were the renowned Haschischin, the killers 
of kings, who had attempted the lives of St. Louis and of our Edward L, 
and from whom we derive the ominous word, assassin. The Christians 
alone found favour in the eyes of the Tartar conqueror ; his wife, Dho- 

Khatun, was a Christian, and Armenians, Georgians, and Syrians 

their oratories in the Tartar camp. The Christians of the East 
were indeed delighted with the spectacle of the ruin and devastation of 
the city of the ifs. The Nestorians of Baghdad were spared, and 
Houlagou gave to their patriarch, Machicha, one of the palaces of the 
khalifs, situate on the belie of the Tigris. 

At this crisis the Latin Church took the most impolitic line of con- 
duct that it was possible to do. M. Huc himself cannot defend his 

party. Not only were all the Christian nations and churches who had 
fined the Tartars treated as deserters from the cause of Christianity, 
the Pope actually urged the Prussians and Livonians to enter upon a 
crusade against the Tartars and their accomplices, by which was meant 
the Russians. It is difficult in the present day to estimate what a de- 
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plorable effect this obstinate antagonism of the Churches of the East and 
of the West, at such a crisis, may have had in preventing the christian- 
ising of almost all Asia. Alexander IV. could not send the thousand 
balistaires that were asked of him to sustain the antagonism which he 
had advocated, but he promised a concession of indulgences. One of 
the first untoward results of this policy was the martyrdom of a pious 
colony of forty-five Dominicans, at Sandomir—a martyrdom which, the 
« Monumenta Dominicana” relate, was announced to the poor monks the 
previous evening in letters of gold—and the destruction, at the foot of the 
altar, of an Hungarian prince, who had long since adopted the habit 
of the same brotherhood, and become a most pious and zealous missionary. 


The death of Mangou having necessituted the return of Ho to 
his own country, he left his general, Kitou Boga, who was well 
towards the Christians, to restore to them the Holy Land. Unfortu- 


nately, the schism between the Latin and the Oriental Churches de- 
feated these good objects; the Franks of Sidon quarrelled with the Tar- 
tars, and even killed the nephew of the lieutenant of the empire. The 

of the Mongols having heard of this mischance, he took Sidon 
from the Christians by assault, and from that time there was overt war 
between the Tartars and the Christians of the West. 

We have dwelt the more upon this point, because it is in reality the 
most novel, in an historical point of view, in M. Huce’s first two volumes. 
The relation of the Tartars at the time of their renowned invasions of 
Western Asia with the native Christians, and the hostility they met 
with at the hands of the Latin crusaders, has never yet been aide suf- 
ficiently manifest. 

Koubilai, who usurped the throne of Houlagou, extended his con- 
quests in China and Thibet ; and Houlagou, left by this usurpation to his 
own resources, and defeated in Egypt, sought for a time the amity of the 
Francs. The reconciliation was still further cemented by the marriage 
of Mary, a natural daughter of Paleologus, with Abaga, the successor of 
Houlagou. Frequent communications now took place between the 
Tartars and the Christians of the West; their ambassadors even reached 
this country, and were well received by Edward I.; but these missions 
had no result. The passion for crusading was waning out, and the 
Tartars were divided into two nations, those of High Asia and those of 
Western Asia, and were therefore no longer so powerful as of yore. 
When they did act, they did not do so in concert: a fatal expedition was 
undertaken to Tunis, w the Tartars could not co-operate, and there 
was only our Edward, who went directly to the Holy Land, but too late 
to check the rising power of the Turks. 

Koubilai made Peking the seat of his empire, and the Nestorians had 
a metropolitan church there, under the patriarch of Seleucia. ‘The Pope, 
Nicholas III., not only deputed missions at the same time to China, but 
also appointed a bishop. ‘The progress of the Latins was, however, then, 
what it has been ever since—moments of favouritism alternating with 
periods of persecution, intervals of peaceful, learned, and laborious pro- 
selytism, succeeded by fierce and sanguinary onslaughts. The successor 
of Koubilai, Tagoudar, became a Mussulman, under the name of Ahmed, 
and he put to death a great number of Franciseans with atrocious cruelty. 
Argoun, on the contrary, protected the Latins, the Franciscans enjoy- 
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ing, during his i , greater liberty than have ever since; and 
fe did not su in establishing Perm a_ firmer footing, it 
was, M. Hue argues, in great part owing to the hostility of the Nestorians, 
whose patriarch was at that time a Mongolian. The chief of the mission- 
aries deputed at this epoch by the general of the Franciscans was Jean 
de Monte Corvino, who became celebrated throughout the East, and died 
Archbishop of Peking. 

But the successors of Argoun were by no means so favourably disposed 
to the preachers of the Gospel as that monarch had been. Gaikhatou was 
a fanatic Mussulman ; Baidou was more conciliatory, but weak ; Gazan 
persecuted them even to death; but he was converted by a miraele, in 
which M. Hue places full faith. He had wedded an Armenian princess 
of exceeding beauty, who bore him a child of equally remarkable ugliness. 
The Muss persuaded the king that it was the child of mae 
Mother and child were accordingly condemned to the flames. The only 
request that the unfortunate princess made was, that the child should be 
baptised first. But the moment the holy water was sprinkled on the 
infant a marvellous change took place, and ravishing beauty succeeded 
to a repulsive deformity. Gazan, it is related, converted by this miracle, 
became as zealous a friend to Christianity as he had before been an 
enemy. 

That most remarkable period in the history of the Tartar dynasty in 
China, under Koubilai Khan, when the Latin missionaries first met with 
favour, when Jean de Monte Corvino was archbishop at Peking, with 
seven bishops in his retinue, and Oderic de Frioul was deputed with the 
bones of four martyrs, has been preserved to us in the narrative of Marco 
Polo. But with the advent of Tamerlan, Christianity was, for the time 
being, utterly extinguished in China. The few missionaries who survived 
the general massacre deputed the English monk Royer and Ambroise of 
Sienna to induce the Pope to give them aid, and they are said to have 
obtained the assistance of twenty-four Franciscans, but nothing is known 
of their proceedings. The communications that had formerly existed be- 
tween Europe and the remoter parts of Asia were for a time being almost 
entirely put an end to by the universal disorganisation that followed upon 
the devastations of Tamerlan, and the overthrow of the Mongolian dynasty 
in China. 

The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, and the advent of the 
Portuguese in Asia, constituted a new epoch in the history of Christianity 
in China. The establishment of Macao became the point from whence 
religious pro dism gradually diffused itself into the interior. It was 
not, however, till after many failures and reverses that it did so, and it 
was at Tchao-King that permission was first obtained to build a house 
and erect a church. Frangois Xavier perished without even penetrating 
into the interior ; that honour is attributed to Gaspard de la Croix, who 
was followed by the Fathers Roger and Matthieu Ricci, and a footing 
was obtained in the province of Kouang-si. 

The success of the Latin missionaries was at the onset of a very dubious 
nature. The first convert they obtained was an outcast, dying on the 
wayside from a loathsome and incurable disease, and who signified his 
adhesion to the faith of those who had pity on him, and who harboured 
and tendered him in his last moments. Another, one Martin, was an 
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abominable impostor, and others were alchemists, who had become per- 
suaded that the Jesuits possessed the secret of the philosopher's stone, 
and who became converts in the hopes of being admitted to the secret. 

Driven out of Tchao-King, the Jeauits took refuge at Tchao-Tcheou, 
quitting at the same time the habits of bonzes, or native priests, and 
adopting those of men of letters. Finding it impossible to influence a 
nation so vain of its literary and philosophical acquirements as the 
Chinese, and rendered impracticable by the prejudice of ages, by the 
ordinary methods of conviction, the Jesuits also adopted at that time 
the system which they almost ever afterwards persevered in, of obtaining 
a footing in the empire by their mathematical and scientific attain- 
ments. 

The scientific influence and successes of Father Ricci were followed by 
the geographical explorations of Father Goes, who travelled by land from 
India, passing by the city of Yarkand, the desert of Gobi, and the great 
wall, into the interior of China, where death put a stop to his further 
progress. 

Ricci was succeeded in his position of general-in-chief of the missions 
of the Company of Jesus in China by Nicolas Lombard. This latter, 
instead of following the system of conciliation pursued by his predecessor, 
and looking upon the honours paid by the Chinese to Confucius and other 
ancestors as a purely civil institution, attacked the system as idolatrous, 
and laid the foundations of that antagonism which became more fatal to 
the success of the missions than the most violent persecutions of the 
mandarins. The flagellation, poisoning, and torture of neophytes became 
now no uncommon thing, and the missionaries themselves were often shut 
up in cages. The breaking out of war between the Tartars and the 
Chinese brought the Jesuits, however, once more into requisition. They 
were summoned to Canton to help in the establishment of a foundry of 
guns, and they were after that employed in reforming the calendar. 
Father Schall first won favour with the emperor by manufacturing a 
musical instrument for him, and the favour and esteem in which he was 
held for his moral and intellectual superiority were continued under the 
Mantchu Tartar dynasty. So far was this carried, that it was under the 
same successful missionary that permission was first obtained to erect a 
Latin Church in Peking. The subsequent progress and tribulations of 
that Church are to be related in future volumes of the Abbé Hue’s 
valuable work; but at the present moment, when so much interest 
attaches itself to our relations and those of the rest of Europe with China, 
we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of giving here the opinions 
entertained by the abbé, from extensive practical acquaintance with the 
subject, albeit those opinions have more of a Gallican than a Romanist 
tendency, and are assuredly not in the interests of England, Russia, or 
America. 

To pass, then, from the past to the future, the abbé sums up that 
Europe, after having for a long time received the light from the Kast, is 
destined by Providence to regenerate the Asiatics, whose moral and in- 
tellectual sap appears to be exhausted. <All religious and political feel- 
ing,” he asserts, “‘is every day getting weaker and weaker in the bosoms 
of these numerous populations. We live in the time of the death and 
decomposition of Asia. Who will give back life to the limbs of this 
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14 
great ? Who will take possession of these old elements in order 
fy them 2” 

It is unquestionable that the destinies of humanity lie for the future in the 
hands of the Buropean race, whether in the old or the new world. It is sufli- 
cient to he eonvineed of that great fact, to east a glance at what is taking place 
ee en Gok mae as 

extending themselves in igh regions of Asia. It is written 

in Genesis that Noah, i Sy ait af the Geen aneen of mam, said 

Shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents (or tabernacles) of Shem.” 


that we see authorises us to believe that the children of Japheth 
im acquiring the inheritance which was legacied to them after 
the deluge by N 


me “fs oe not be regan ewer selec tree 
it will not be without a fieree prolonged combat that 
Sr Aad, il'Eo simorbed by Hurope. 

The war in the Crimea was an event of great significance. The Ottoman 


ire was about to crumble ; a sp epee m , aformidable descendant 

was ing stretching forth his powerful arm to take possession 
of the relics of the Crescent. But the sword of Europe put a limit to the 
cupidity of the Asiatic czar. During this memorable drama, France was always 
ing the rank that belongs to her. During the incidents of the war, 
as in the ions of peace, she allowed no nation to prevail over her, either 
in wisdom or in courage. She has gloriously vindicated her traditional influence 
upon the affairs of the Hast. 

Peace has been signed. But let there be no mistake: that peace is only a 
truce. The great questions that agitate the world will inevitably be settled 
upon a distant and a gigantic theatre. It is well known that China, now for 
some years past the seene of a formidable insurrection and of frightful mternal 
commotions, is threatened with a proximate dissolution. This immense king- 
dom must excite a far different. interest in Europe than the Ottoman Empire. 
Politicians will soon have oecasion to turn their attention from Constantinople 
and to fix them upon Peking. : 

There was little or no occasion in olden times to trouble oneself about these 
incomprehensible Chinese, living at the other extremity of the world, and lead- 
ing an isolated and mysterious existence behind their great wall. People were 
satisfied with drinking their tea, admiring their china-ware, and laughing at the 
works of art that came from that strange country. Religion alone took u 
China in a serious point of view, and never ceased, without even allowing itse 
to be discouraged, sending preachers of the Gospel. This Christian propa- 
oe was pursued with zeal and perseverance by a crowd of missionaries, at 
the head of which imposing list stands Saint Thomas—first apostle of India. 

In the middle ages, notwithstanding the excitement created by the long 
struggle between the Loom tr of Rome and the temporal power of the 
empire, the never to attach their paternal regards on these regions 
dismherited of a true faith. Gregory EX., Innocent IV., Clement IV., Nico- 
las LIL., Nicolas IV., Clement V., Jean XXI., Jean XXII., and Benoit XII, 

reached crusades, or enjoined missions, according as they deemed it most expe- 

ent to exercise a bellicose or a pacific influence in Asia. 

In the present day, when the prodigies of steam and electricity have to a cer- 
tain extent caused the immensity of the seas and the vast extent of continents 
to disappear, we are no longer so far removed from that Celestial Empire which 
reckons more than three hundred millions of inhabitants, and which contains within 
itself all the elements of an incomparable prosperity. Even now a person can 
go from London to Canton in fifty days, and when the Euphrates Valley Route 
shall have been opened, we shall be still far nearer to India, China, Tartary, and 
Thibet, those innumerable populations which, since the world began, have in- 
variably —— to develop themselves, independent of our ideas and beliefs. 
Events with a vant , and this miraculous connexion may take place 
to-morrow. And what may be the result ? What may not occur when the spirit 
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of Europe and that of Asia stand face to face, and shall measure one another and 
confront one another ? 

The op ity has now come, M. Huc insists, of calling the attention of 
France to High Asia. It is not too soon to prepare oneself for the great events 
which may already be foreseen. If France wishes to preserve the rank that she 
occupies in the world, she should attentively examine the symptoms of an 

iatic crisis, study the distant populations, and seek for the position that suits 
her to take when the time shall come to act. 

They must learn, and we are profoundly convinced that there is no time to 
lose, that other nations have been prepared for a on, 0 past to exercise a 
considerable influence upon the affairs of the extreme East. England, besides 
its vast possessions in India and in the Straits of Malacca, has formed on the 
ye pen of the Celestial Empire, at Hong-Kong and at Shanghai, formi- 
dable establishments, from whence she can dominate, by means of her powerful 
navy, over the destinies of China whenever her interest shall require it. The 
a g epee. influence of her commerce and of her diplomacy are well known, 
and her numerous agents study the history, the manners, and the language of 
the Chinese. 

On the other hand, the central portion of the empire is encompassed b 
Russia. Innumerable Russian posts stretch from Turkestan to Kamtchatka, 
the whole length of the frontiers of Siberia, and insensibly extend themselves 
among the wandering tribes of Tartary, to the very neighbourhood of the great 
wall. It is well known that the government of St. Petersburg, even whilst it 
appeared to be solely absorbed in the heroic defence of Sebastopol, profited by 
the civil war which raged in China to explore the course of the Amur, and to 
establish itself in the most important ports of that magnificent river. There is 
a Russian mission at Peking to keep the Czar well informed upon all that takes 
place in the Celestial Empire, and to train up political agents who shall be well 
versed in the ge and customs of High Asia. 

It is, no doubt, in anticipation of the events that cannot fail to occur at a 
ve roximate period in these countries, that we have seen England, Russia, 
and t e United States, send squadrons to Japan, in order to enter into relations 
with that empire, which will inevitably be carried away by the same movement 
that will bring Europe in collision with Asia. 

It is certain that the powers we have just alluded to concern themselves 
deeply with the revolution which has shaken the Chinese Empire to its very 
foundations, and which will give birth to the most grave complications that have 
ever existed in European policy. ‘These powers seek to cause their influence to 
prevail, and to strengthen themselves in Upper Asia with an activity which has 
not attracted sufficient attention. 

France has not, like England and Russia, extended her domination to the very 
confines of China: ought she, then, for that reason, to remain a simple spectator 
of that great struggle which will probably bring about a total change in the 
political physiognomy of Asiatic people? No; France cannot consent to re- 
main sosioed, without denying the ys and renouncing the future. 

When we: study the history of Christianity in China, in Tartary, and in 
Thibet, we find that at all epochs France has endeavoured by its a and its 
missionaries, and by the generous and chivalrous character of its proselytism, to 

enetrate into these distant countries and to enlighten the Asiatic people, 

hus, when we reproduce the curious correspondence that took place between 
Saint Louis and Philippe le Bel with the grandchildren of Tchinguiz Khan; 
when we relate the celebrated travels, and the strange and eventful missions of 
ambassadors and of preachers of the Gospel, deputed, during the middle ages, 
by the kings of France and the sovereign pontifis to the Chinese and the Tartars 
(and this prodigious zeal for the propagation of the faith in High Asia mani- 
fested itself recisely during the time of the residence of the popes at Avignon, 
and especially under the pontificate of John XXII., who was a French pope), 
still we see that this ardour of Catholic France never waned; it can be shown 
ay—vVOL. CX. NO. CCCOXXXVIL. c 
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to have .existed at all times, and even to the 
issionari in considerable numbers ee 
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It does mot in any way belong to us to say what the policy of Franee-should 
culitche anlt-andatsia. There is, however, one thing certain, and which we 


¢ in the position to proclaim openly: it is, that the of Europe will 
ee ia; i by Cinintionitey that it will bo ozeen do 
her to regenerate and to assimilate these antique nations. 








Catholic France by its missions. Let the merchant ships and the steamers of 
Great Britain plough the seas of China; let numberless Cossacks, their lances 
i iin icin, io aetlonal dhe sikclo Ananth at dhe qveat wall; it-in in tho wary 
heart of the empire that we exercise the 1 of our charity and devotion. 
dnd when the te shall come that France wish to interfere directly in the 
affairs of the ial Empire, it will ire to take advantage of the 
moral ascendancy that has been to her by the preachers of the 


ago | 
occasions will assuredly not bgyanting to her to nike her wishes 
i which has: on anes to treat a 
centuries, with contempt: cruelty. If England did not 
ort time ago, to send her fleet to require indepainafication for a 
Oey burnt by order of a viceroy, and that in thesinterest of her 

ill not France have the right, when her turn shall-come, to interest 
herself effectively in her missionaries, persecuted, tortured, and put to death, in 
the name of the Emperor of China? Public opinion is at the present moment 
moved with indignation at the frightful death of a young apostle, legally assas- 
sinated by the mandarins of the province of Canton, and by the recital of the 
hideous ferocity of the executioners, who were seen devouring the heart of the 
martyr, whilst applauded by the multitude. 

France cannot remain insensible to such an act of barbarity. The civilising 
and Christian spirit that animated our kings of old has not disappeared, and the 
zeal of the Gregorys and the Johns for the preeosion of the faith in High 
Asia is always equally ardent in the heart of the sovereign pontiffs. And when 
France wishes to act, she will always find a powerful auxiliary in the papacy 
that will never fail her. The Pope has not, indeed, ever ceased to send mis- 
sionaries to the innumerable populations of China, of Tartary, and of Thibet. 
In the midst of the gravest eget, the common father of the faithful has 
always looked with eyes of solicitude upon these foreign countries. He has never 

to encourage, by his supreme direction, the labours of missions; and we 
ourselves have but lately enjoyed the happiness of seeing his paternal hand 
stretched over us to bless our humble efforts. 

Beneath the twofold protection of the head of the Church and of the French 
name,Christianity,and the civilisation that flows from it, may, at leagth, regenerate 
the old people of the extreme East. If the missions, on the contrary, are aban- 
doned to the mercy of their persecutors, the political influence of France will be 
enfeebled in Asia, the progress of the propagation of the faith will remain sta- 
tionary, and the missionaries, pedi Ae with -grief but never disco 
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will exclaim, like those in the book of the Buddhists, “Oh! how difficult it is 
to convert men!” py 
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PARK WATER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 
I, 
THE beams of a September sun, near its setting, were falling on the 
mansion ining to a well-cultivated estate in one of the better 


of Ireland. The house was not erected in a critical style of architecture, 
for it was ee. ee , in-and-out sort of building, but the scenery 
oo iful. Te was caled Parkwatr. At the window of one 
of the reception-rooms, gazing at an approaching car, stood a pretty, un- 
pretending looking lady, sigetemdina i face as in dress, hough Cant, of 
rich gauzy material, with its trimmings of fine lace, was of quietelegance. 
She appeared a simple-hearted, cordial woman, quite devoid of pretence 
or affectation; and such she was. “ 

She had dined in the middle of the day ; she had, indeed, although she 
was a countess, had dined with her children. She was devoted to them, 
and when her lord was absent, she was apt to forget pomp and state, She 
was expecting the arrival of her little girl’s new governess, and had 
hospitably thought she’ would wait tea for her: no doubt this car con- 
tained the lady. The countess rang the bell. 

“ Reed, show the governess in here.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

A minute or two, and the same man tlirew the door open for the 
governess. A tall, fair girl with a handsome countenance. It had, 
however, a peculiar expression; very determined, and not always 

ing. 

“ Miss May, my lady.” 

Miss May came forward, her head erect, and her air consequential. 
One might have deemed, indeed, that she was the lady and the other the 
governess. She dropped a ceremonious curtsey, very low, like you may 
have seen from a Frenchwoman. 

“ Have I the honour of addressing Lady Tennygal ?” 

The countess inclined her head. ‘‘ An uncompromising-looking young 
woman,” she thought to herself, “ but that’s all proper, I suppose, for a 

erness. Allow me to welcome you to Parkwater, Miss May,” she said, 
aloud. ‘I hope you will find your residence here agreeable.” 

‘* Madam, I thank you for your kind wishes. I trust I shall perform 
my duties to your satisfaction.” 

“ And when you have taken off your things, which I dare say you are 
anxious to do, we will have tea,” said the pleasant little countess, “ and 
you shall see your pupils. I thought we would take it together this 
evening, that we might grow acquainted with each other. I have the 
children very much with me when Lord Tennygal is absent.” 

Miss May was shown to her rooms: when = returned from them she 
was rather finer than the countess—taking in the general effect of her 
appearance—and her flaxen hair was dressed in elaborate braids. “Too 
pretentious for a governess,” was the idea that crossed Lady Tennygal’s 
mind, and the next moment she took herself to task for it; as she was 
sure to do, if her kind heart gave momentary vent to an ill-natured 
thought. 

c 2 
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“Here are two little girls, Miss May; Lady Laura and Lad 
Rose. My deze ehdidven, I am sure you will in your geenin, 
and tell her you are to see her.” 

They advanced and put out their hands: pretty children of nine and 
ten, and well behaved. 

“ Mais, elles ne le sont pas,” began Miss May, and then pulled herself 
up. “I beg yourladyship’s pardon: I have been so much accus- 
to converse in en that I occasionally run into it when I ought 

not. I was about to ask if these two young ladies were all.” 

“ All!” laughed the countess, “all the children! There are six more, 
younger than they are. The last is only three months old—snch a little 

ing! These are all who will be under your care at present. I hope 
you will bring them on well.” 

“ Papa says we are backward,”’ interrupted Lady Laura. 

“Oh yes. Lord Tennygal is very clever himself, and he thinks the 
children ought to be. I tell him thére’s quite time enough.” . 

‘“‘ He has been away ever so long, papa has,” cried little Rose. 

‘* Nearly nine weeks,” added the communicative countess to Miss May. 
“He has been out yachting with some friends in the Mediterranean. But 
he is in Dublin now, and will be home in a day or two.” 

“Uncle Tod’s coming with him,” said Lady Rose, “ and he is going to 
— mea real live Venetian doll ina gondola. He said so.” 

“T have not yet inquired what sort of a journey you have had, Miss 
May,” said the countess. ‘ Was it rough, crossing ?” 

Before Miss May could answer, the sound of a carriage was heard, 
and the children left their tea and ran to the window to look at it. 

“‘Mamma!” they screamed in delight, “it is papa! It is.” 

“ Never !” cried the countess, running also to look, as delighted as they 
were. “Oh, how gladI am! That’s just like him, Miss May, he loves 
to take us by surprise.” 

The Earl of Tennygal came in. A small, fair man, as good-natured 
as his wife. She met him in the doorway, received his embrace, and then 
flew up-stairs to carry down the baby herself, and tell the other children 
that papa was come. Miss May had risen, and the earl bowed to her, 
wondering what visitor his wife had got staying with her,« 

“ Now who is going to be mistress of the ceremonies and introduce 
me ?” said he to the little girls, as he stood before the stranger, with a 

enial smile. ‘ Mamma seems to have flown away.” 

“‘ She came this evening ; she is our new governess.”’ . 

“Hush, Rose,” cried the more dignified Lady Laura. “ Papa, it is 
Miss May.” 

Rose thought that quite enough. She pulled his arm to draw his 
attention, ‘ Papa, why did not Uncle Tod come ?” 

‘Uncle Tod is gone to London, Rosie.” 

“ And taken my doll and gondola with him ?” Rose seemed to think 
much of this “ Uncle Tod.” 

“That lady you have got in the drawing-reom took me by surprise, 
Bessie,” remarked the earl, when he was alone with his wife. ‘ Rose 
gave me the information that she was a ‘new governess.’ ”’ 

“So she is. I sent you word I had engaged one when I wrote to— 
where was it ?—Sicily.’ 

“Did you? I do not remember it.” 
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“Yes I did. Don’t you think she looks as if she would suit ?” 

“Dear Bessie, that’s one of your fallacies—judging by ‘looks.’ Did 
you engage this one for her oh ™ 

“I never saw her till this evening. Why ?” added the countess, with 
quick apprehension. ‘ Do you not like her looks ?” 

“ Oh, her looks are well enough: if her capabilities equal them, she’ ll 
do. She does not think a little of herself, I can see that. Where did 
you get her from ?” 

“ T wrote to London, to Lady Langton. She heard of her through an 
agency, I think. I left itto her. Her style of playing is good, I hear, 
and her French that of a native.” 

“Um!” said the earl. ‘“Isshe a lady? What are her friends ?” 

“‘ Solicitors ; eminent solicitors—or were. They are dead, I think. I 
will find Lady Langton’s letters and show you. I know my letter 
to Miss May, the one I wrote to ratify the agreement, was addressed to 
the care of Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett, a first-rate legal firm of lon 
standing, Lady Langton says, and they strongly recommended her. f 
hope she will suit, but of course there’s no telling without a trial.” 

“ A high salary ?” 

“Oh no, very reasonable indeed. Only 407. But she is young, and 
has not been out before. So Theodore has not come with you ?” 

“ He will be here, I expect, in a few days. He was obliged to go on 
to London to see about one or two parties there; pressing ones, Bessie. 
Tod has been at the old game again. I don’t wonder your father is sick 
and tired of paying his debts for him.” 

“ Poor fellow! He is so good-natured.” * 

‘Not much of that. He is reckless natured, if you like. To squander 
away his money, and leave his just debts unpaid, is not being, what I call, 
good-natured. From London, Tod goes down to see Sir Archibald: but 
as to his getting from him what he wants, I am sure he won’t, and Tod 
knows it.” 

‘Papa said, the last time, that he would never set him straight 

n.” 

“‘ The fact is, Bessie, he has said it so frequently, and had to say it so 
frequently, that it falls on Tod’s ears unheeded. But he got a sharp, 
determined letter from Sir Archibald before he left the yacht: no more 
money would he advance, and if Tod went to prison, there he might 
stop.’ 

‘ What will he do? How I wish we were rich !” 

‘‘ If we were as rich as the Indies and could hand Tod a blank cheque 
to be filled up at will, it would be doing him no kindness, for he only 
gets out of one scrape to rush into another. It will take 2000/. now to 
set him only tolerably clear.” 

** Do you know how he is going to manage ?” 

‘I know what he says: but if Tod says one thing to-day, he says an- 
other to-morrow. He means, in the first place, to have a rake at Sir 
Archibald—that is not my expression, Bessie; it is his—and get himself 
freed from one or two things that he must get himself freed from. So 
much, perhaps, Sir Archibald will do ; for they are very bad.”’ 

“‘ What are they ?” hastily interrupted Lady rove 

“‘ My dear, I cannot explain them to you, you would not understand 
them, Tod’s in a mess ; and that’s all you need trouble yourself to know.” 
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“‘ What has it todo with ?—this that is so bad ?” 

“ Oh, it has to do with bills: never mind. , He has been in a mess 
before, and he will be in one again, or else it would not be Tod Devereux. 
Sir Archibald, no doubt, will help him out of that, but no further. And 
then Tod means to come over here, and lie perdu with us, while he con- 
siders how he is to get on his legs again.” 

“T have always thought it a pity he sold out.” 

“He could not keep in. He would have been sent to Coventry. You 
know it was. not once, or twice, or three times, that Tod was in for it, 
but always. And some things got to the colonel’s ears—if they did not 
— the general-in-chief’s,—and altogether there was no other resource. 

ides, he was compelled to turn the proceeds into money, and make 
stop-gaps of it.” 

« Still, if he could have kept his commission 

* But he could not,” interrupted Lord Tennygal. ‘ My dear Bessie, 
Tod is your brother, and I am sorry to speak Luly of him, but he is 
just a vagabond, and that’s the best that can be said.” 

A few days passed on. On the following Sunday, as they were walk- 
ing home across the park after morning service, Lord Tennygal suddenly 
addressed his wife : 

“Is that governess of yours an Englishwoman, Bessie ?” 

“Certainly. Why ?” 

“‘ Because she uses a French prayer-book in church.” 

“No!” uttered Lady Tennygal, in an accent of disbelief. 

“She did this morning. I saw it in her hand. And “s 

* Mamma!” cried little Rose, running up, her whole air, eyes, lips, one 
picture of admiring awe—‘ mamma, only think! Miss May’s book is not 
a common book like ours: it is allin French; every bit. How I wish I 
was clever enough for one !” 

“That’s corroborative testimony,” laughed Lord Tennygal. “I don’t 
know how you will get over the dilemma,” he added to his wife, in an 
under and.more serious tone. “It is a pity the children observed it. 
You cannot well speak against their governess to them: but you cannot 
allow their minds to retain the favourable impression that French prayer- 
book seems to have made.”’ 

The kind face of Lady Tennygal wore a vexed expression. ‘‘ How 
could she evince so much bad taste?” 

“ Mark me, Bessie, this proves that the lady’s mind has been badly 
trained; and I think her talents also. Nobody ever took a French, 
prayer-book to our service but from one motive—display. And a well 
educated woman knows that she has no need of that. I should say Miss 
May is much more superficially acquainted with French than you suspect, 
or she would not seek to parade it.” 

At this moment they turned an angle of the walk, and came face to 
face with a gentleman, a tall, dark man, with a profusion of black hair 
and whiskers, black, disagreeable eyes, and a rakish cast of countenance. 
He was brother to Lady Tennygal, but several years older, and no two 
faces could be much less alike. 

“Theodore!” uttered Lady Tennygal, in an accent of surprise, as she 
held out her hand. 

“‘ What ! have you arrived?” exclaimed the earl. ‘ How well you 
kept your promise of writing !” 
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“ Aw—I had nothing good to write,” said the new comer: “I got 
here two hours ago, and saw you all filing off to church. What athun- 
dering long sermon you must have had inflicted on you! It is past one. 
I wonder you could sit it out!” 

“Do not forget our old bargain, Theodore,” hastily a Lady 
Tennygal: “no irreverent ing before the children. They are 
coming up. I wish you would break yourself of the habit.” 

“ Oh, it’s Uncle Tod,” exclaimed Rose, running to him. “ Unele Tod, 
where’s my live doll ?” 

“‘ She died on the voyage.” 

“«Tt’s not true,” said Rose. 

“Tt is. She was sea-sick.” 

The child looked very glum and disbelieving, but spoke again : 

“Then where’s the gondola?” 

“Oh, that has sailed away.” 

Lady Rose turned away in supreme indignation. ‘“ Laura, did you ever 
know Uncle Tod bring us anything that he promised? It is always the 
same.” 

“Uncle Tod” was no longer attending to Rose: his notice was at- 
tracted by the handsome girl who was walking with Lady Laura. She 
wore a lilac silk dress and a showy shawl; and he thought, as Lord 
Tennygal had first done, that it was a visitor. But Lord Tennygal 
linked his arm within his and drew him on. 

“ Stop a bit, Tennygal. Who's that ?” 

“ Nobody. The governess. How have you managed over yonder ?” 

“]T have not managed at all,” was the reply, accompanied by an oath. 
‘‘ The old man stands out, and won’t advance a stiver. I think he would 
have done something, but my temper got up, and we came to hard 
words.” 

“ Your temper often gets up when it ought to keep down,” remarked 
Lord Tennygal. “ Well?” 

“T have been turning it over in my mind, and I think a good plan 
would be for you to write to him——”’ 

“T will not interfere between you and Sir Archibald,” interrupted the 
earl. 

“You won’t ?” 

‘‘T won’t. I have no right to do so, and it might make it unpleasant 
for Bessie.” 

‘Then Bessie shall. He'll listen to her: as he would to you. But 
he won’t to me.” 

‘‘ Bessie must do as she thinks best. I will not control her. But 
were she of my opinion, she would remain neuter.” 

“ What the plague am I to do?” was the angry rejoinder. “ These 
confounded matters must be settled, and with speed too; you know that. 
a should you put the stopper on Bessie’s salving over Sir Archi- 

ald?” 

“JT don’t put it on. I said I would not control her. But these things 
are not of a nature that you can explain to my wife: and how else can 
she do you good with Sir Archibald ?” 

“ Of course | am not going to give the details to her.” 

“ But they must be given to Sir Archibald. It is only the dire neces- 
sity that will induce him to come to.” 
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*‘ You ought to help me with him, Tennygal,” was the grumbling re- 
joinder. 

“Nonsense, man! Write a proper statement to Sir Archibald— 
propery worded, I mean, and apologising for your temper—and crave 

is assistance, so far as that you cannot do without ‘it. That’s the best 
thing todo. We will talk it over to-morrow. Come in now, and have 
some luncheon.” 

Meanwhile the governess and the little girls had retired to the former’s 
sitting-room to dine, Rose still harping on her wrongs. ‘Don’t you 
think it is a great shame of Uncle Tod, Miss May ?” she said. 

“Perhaps it was not his fault,” suggested the governess. ‘ What is 
your uncle’s name ?” 

“ Why, it’s Uncle Tod.” 

“ But his other name ?” 

“Captain Devereux,” said Laura. ‘ He is mamma's brother.” 

“He is not a real captain now, you know, because he has no men to 
command,” interposed Rose. ‘ Grandpapa was so angry with him.” 

‘Who is your grandpapa, Lady Laura ?” inquired the governess. 

‘‘ Sir Archibald Devereux. He is one of the Queen’s officers of state, 
and he makes laws.” 

With the last piece of information the childreti sat down to dinner. 
They were called from the room when it was over, and Miss May, un- 
locking a desk, took out a book. She did well to keep it, and all such, 
locked up: it would have astonished Lady Tennygal had she seen it 
at Parkwater. The governess appeared, however, to find amusement 
from it, for she sat reading it till the bells rang out for afternoon ser- 
vice. 

‘Those droning bells again !” was her grumbling ejaculation. “ Of 
course I shall be expected to attend—-and not a creature to look at one 
except “pe rustics! Had I known this was such a wretched, out-of- 
the-world neighbourhood, I might not have schemed so eagerly to get 
to it.” 

Miss May was right: she was expected to attend. But she appeared 
with an English prayer-book, the gift of Lady Tennygal, who, in pre- 
senting it, had made a special request that the French one might be put 
away, out of sight, and never be taken to church at Parkwater again. 
The governess wished the church at Hanover, or as much farther off as 
it could be induced to go. She foresaw, indeed, that she should lead 
but a dull life of it at Parkwater. Sober routine was not congenial to 
Miss May. She contrived, however, after a short while, to strike out 
some amusement. 


There were signs one evening of a reception at Parkwater. Rooms 
were lighted, and carriages whirled up, bringing guests. Not many, for 
the locality did not produce them : still, when all were assembled, what 
with old and young, it was a goodly show. Lady Rose was nine years 
old that day, and they were keeping her birthday : children and parents 
were equally welcome. 

The governess’s eyes and senses were dazzled. On this occasion she 
made one with the rest. Inordinately alive to the value of rank,. to the 
pomp and pride of courtly life, her expectations had been raised to an 
extraordinary pitch when about to enter the Earl of Tennygal’s family, 
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and she was disappointed beyond measure. In all, save the titles, it 
might have been taken for a private gentleman's household. Miss May 
had anticipated something far more grand, though precisely what, she 
could not herself have stated: whether the carpets were to be of cloth 
of gold, or the every-day dinner-plates of silver. But, on certain occa- 
sions, none knew better how to hold their rank, to display its appurte- 
nances, than Lord and Lady Tennygal: this was one, and Sophia May, 
who had never before witnessed the social unions of courtly life, forgot 
that she was only a subordinate, and thought herself in the seventh 
heaven. She was standing looking at the quadrille in the children’s 
room, when Captain Devereux approached her. 

“Where is it that you hide yourself?” he demanded, in a whisper. 
“T have been in this house going on for three weeks, and not met with 
you as many times. It would have seemed like three months had you 
not been in it.” 

The blush of gratified vanity rose to Sophia May’s face. Captain 
Devereux, brother to a countess, and son to the Right Honourable S‘r 
Archibald Devereux, her Majesty’s Home Secretary, bore, to her ideas, 
an exalted charm. 

** What do you suppose makes me linger here, in this remote bog-hole 
of a sister-kingdom, and in this precious house of it, ever in an uproar 
with children ?” 

“T do not know,” answered Miss May, blushing deeper. 

Captain Devereux thought he had never seen a more lovely face than 
that one with the blush upon it, and his eyes said it so plainly that the 
governess cast down hers. 

“Then you ought to know it. It is you. And if you had only lis- 
tened to what I said, the other day, instead of darting away, you would 
have known it then.” He spoke in that insinuating tone which none 
‘knew how to assume better than Theodore Devereux. It had won its 
way to a more experienced head than Miss May’s. 

“Tam sorry if you thought me rude,” she replied. ‘‘ Lady Rose was 
with me, and she is———” 

** A quick genius, you would say, and might carry tales. Quickness 
runs in the Devereux family. I am wanted in Scotland, where I made 
an engagement to go shooting; I am wanted at Sir Archibald’s; I am 
wanted in fifty places; and I cannot tear myself away from the spot that 
contains you. You are keeping me here, and you alone.” 

Captain Devereux knew he had never told a greater untruth in his life : 
aud he knew, also, that if he could have got away, Miss May and her 
charms, ten times magnified, would not have kept him. He went on im- 
proving upon his assertions. 

“ And | ama fool for my pains: for I know that if I stay here much 
longer, you will become too dangerously dear. And I can’t afford yet to 
take a Mrs. Devereux. What’s the matter ?” 

She had darted aside and appeared to be busy, tying the sash of a little 
girl. Captain Devereux looked round for an explanation, and he saw 
it in Lady Tennygal, who was beckoning to him from the door of the 
room. 

‘“*T have been searching for you,” she began; “ you must ask Harriet 
Ord for the next quadrille. Such old friends as we are, it is showing her 
great disrespect. You have neglected her all the evening.” 
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‘“* She is such:a searecrow.” ae 

“Tt is:a pity you think so,” answe countess. “I believe, if 
chose: to: ant hat; you might. ave her for your wile to-morrow. Shs is 
amiable, and———’ 


el. a ete ing,” carelessly 
i i ereux, “but I not on ti i 
ce he fated Win — so deep in the well that I endibaabne 
L go to her and her eighty thousand pounds to draw me up.” 

“«: Well, come and ane with her now.” ” 

Captain Devereux followed his sister, with a wry face; but, once in the 
society of Lady Harriet Ord, he became all smiling attention. Slightingly 
as he had of her to the countess, there was in his heart a latent 
conviction that he should sometime be thankful to win her and her 
coveted money, and he would not mar hischance. Later in the evening. 
he stole another whisper with Miss May. 

“I have something of import to say to you—if you can contrive to 

t me a few minutes’ interview to-morrow, or on any subsequent 

“Were it anything very particular,” she began, with her blue eyes 
cast unconsciously down—“ but still, it could not be. I am in the school- 
room all day, and the young ladies are with me.” 

“ Provoking little reptiles!” returned Mr. Tod. ‘Listen tome. You 
can’t care about church for one morning. Next Sunday you have a head- 
ache and remain at home. Mind !” 

Strange to say, on the following Sunday, Miss May’s head did ache. 


It was so painful as to preclude her going out, and an intimation to that 
effect was conveyed to the sympathising Lady Tennygal, who carried her 
some aromatic vinegar with her own hands. 

When the family were departing for church, the countess knocked at 
the door of her brother’s apartments, which were on the same floor as 
her own. “Theodore,” she called out, “‘do come to church with us for 


” 
. 


once 

* Much obliged for the invitation,” he answered, from within. “I 
shan’t be up till you are back again. You and Tennygal can pray for 
me, you know.” Yet Captain Devereux was up then; and his sister, 
with a sigh at his mocking tone, joined her husband and children. 

Surely Sophia May’s better angel was away that day! The interview she 
clandestinely held with Captain Devereux was sufficiently harmless in 
itself, but it laid the foundation for an intimacy that was to bring forth 
the most disastrous consequences. And in the depth of her despair here- 
after, when she lay in a prison’s gloomy cell, a world’s shuddering aver- 
sion, she could not recal one single point of self-exeuse or consolation, 
for she had chosen her path with her eyes wide open. But all that was 
not yet. 


Il. 


Tae time went on to the spring, and Miss May was still the governess 
at Parkwater. That her education was superficial, and her capabilities 
entirely unsuited to the charge she had undertaken (not to speak of any 
other unfitness), it is probable would, ere then, have been discovered, had 
not a lingering illness attacked Lady Tennygal at the end of autumn, 
and confined her-to her room. Not till February did she begin to get 
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aboutagain. All this while Captain Devereux had been a fixture in the 
house, keeping his locality quiet, yawning through the dull, dark days 
as he best could, and cursing: his hard fate at being condemned to vege- 
tate in Ireland. His affairs did not improve; in fact, they grew worse. 
Sir Archibald remained obdurate, and at.length he made up his mind to 
a desperate step. 

“I have done it: at last,” he gloomily said one morning at breakfast, 
soon after his sister appeared amongst them again. 

‘“* What have you done?” inquired Lord Tennygal. 

‘Gone and sold myself. Bones, body, and flesh. To Harriet Ord.” 

“You don’t mean you are going to marry her?” exclaimed. the 
countess. 

“It’s nothing less. I could not go on in this mummyin an 
longer: and one might as well be = embalmed mummy as mm 
legs and wings tied as mine have been lately. I should have hung myself, 
or something equivalent, if it had lasted another month. So yesterday, 
when I was over there, I told her she might take me if she liked, and she 
snapped at it.” 

“It is the very best thing you ever did,” said Lord Tennygal, warmly. 
“If you choose, you may now become a decent member of society; 
Harriet will make you one.” 

“‘ She ought to make me something—sacrificing myself for her !” 

“ Where is the sacrifice ?” 

‘Sacrifice! She's forty.” 

“ You are six-and-thirty.” 

“If you look to the peerage, you will see that she wants a month of 
nine-and-thirty,” interposed Lady Tennygal. ‘Three years are not so 

a difference, my fastidious brother.” 

‘‘ Yes they are, when they’re on the wrong side. Besides, look at her 
Chinese eyes, and African mouth !” 

“ You are no Adonis, Tod,” laughed the earl. 

“* What has that to do with it?” was Mr. Tod’s growling answer. 
“ The uglier a man is, the more the women like him.” 

“Were I you, I should make the best of it, instead of the worst,” re- 
sumed Lady Tennygal. 

“ And a very good ‘best’ you may make of it,” added the earl. “If 
Lady Harriet has not beauty, she has money and good temper: some- 
body, whom I know, is deficient in both.” 

“It is to be hoped her temper is good,” snapped Captain Devereux, 
“for she will find it put to the test.” 

Lord Tennygal glanced at him, a keen glance, and spoke in a serious 

“ Devereux, mark me: when a man marries, he had better resolve not 
to'try his wife’s temper, for his own sake as well as for hers. If oo can- 
not bring your mind to the endeavour of making Lady Harriet happy, it 
is your duty not to marry her.” 

“What a row about nothing!’ answered Captain Devereux, as he rose 
from the breakfast-table. ‘1 am not going to beat her.” 


Lord Tennygal departed for London. His wife and family were not 
going till after Easter, when he was to return and fetch them, and thus 
afew weeks went on again. 
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One day, it wanted about a fortnight to Easter, there stood, in a some- 


what remote of the park, a lady and gentleman in conversation so 
earnest, that the approach of a carriage across the nsward was un- 
noticed. As it came upon them, however, the man started, and 
took off his hat in some confusion. The lady walked away. 

Lady Harriet Ord and her aunt, Mrs. Barry, were in it. Mrs. Barry 
only had noticed the talkers, Lady Harriet was on the far side of the 
chariot. ‘ That looked like the governess,” was Mrs. Barry’s thought ; 
but she said nothing. “ How earnestly she was talking with Captain 
Devereux !” 

Captain Devereux, on his part, looked with amazement after the 
carriage, for it not only bore the ladies, but some luggage also. “She 
has never been asking them to stop here!” was his exclamation, with a 
very ungentlemanly expletive, cast towards his sister, as he hastened to 
the house. 

The ladies, he heard, were in their dressing-rooms: he supposed Lady 
Tennygal might be in hers. There he found her, with her two eldest 
children. 

“* What are Lady Harriet and her aunt here to-day for?” he asked. 

“ Ah!” said the countess, clapping her hands, “I knew I should give 
you a surprise. I begged Harriet not to tell you. I haveinvited them 
to - with us till we leave for London.” 

“You have a curious way of doing things, Lady Tennygal,” was his 
ungracious remark, as he suppressed an oath, and turned on his heel. 

“Theodore! stop a minute. Have you been in the park ?” 

“What if I have ?” 

“Did you happen to meet Miss May? It is the children’s hour for 
walking, but Laura says she went out without them. I do not under- 
stand it. Did you see anything of her?” 

He would have given a flat denial, but he did not dare, for Mrs. Barry 
could have contradicted him. He collected his wits, and answered coolly. 

“I saw her sitting down near the trees by the cross-cut. She looked 
ill, so 1 went up and inquired if I could do anything for her, but she 
declined my services, and marched away. It was just as Lady Harriet’s 
carriage drove by.” 

“I think she is ill,” said Lady Laura, “ she looked quite white all study 
time; but when I asked her what was the matter, she told me to mind 
my lessons.” 

“« Poor thing !”’ exclaimed Lady Tennygal, ‘‘ perhaps she has one of 
her bad sattatines to-day.” odie 

Now the substance of this conversation with her brother was innocently 
repeated by the countess in Mrs. Barry’s dressing-room, and it aroused 
the latter’s suspicions. For she felt certain, from the manner of both, 
that it was not a mere inquiry after health which was passing between 
them ; therefore, why should Captain Devereux say to his sister that it 
was? “ There’s something behind this,” she said to herself. ‘I'll watch 
them, and if I can find out anything, I hope Harriet will break with him. 
She is blindly infatuated with Tod Devereux, but I know he is a bad 
man, and it will be a bad day’s work for her if she marries him.” 

Mrs. Barry was as good as her word. Keen, persevering, and secretive, 
she was the very one to ferret out a secret. And in this instance she 


was urged on by self-interest: for Lady Harriet Ord’s proposed marriage 
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threatened her with the loss of a good home. About a week subse- 
quently, soon after they left the dining-room, Mrs. Barry was passing a 
staircase-window, and caught sight of Captain Devereux, making off 
towards a grove of trees on the outskirts of the park. Why had he left 
the dining-room ?—he who was so fond of his wine? 

“ My dear,” she whispered to little Rose, who was in the drawing- 
room, ‘ where’s your governess this evening ?” 

“Oh, she’s in the study.” 

“J thought she was to have come down with you and Laura.” 

** Mamma did ask her, but she said she had our exercises to correct.” 

Not another word said Mrs. Barry. She glided out, saw that Miss 
May was not in the study, put on a cloak, covering her head with its 
hood, like a true Irishwoman, and also went out into the dusk of even- 
ing. They were walking just where she expected to find them, in the 
shady path beyond the grove, Captain Devereux and the governess. 

* Well, don’t you do anything so hazardous again,” he was saying, in 
a reproving tone. “Sending a peremptory note to me in the dining- 
room that I must come out to you here that instant! Suppose it had 
dropped into the hands of Lady Tennygal! She had not quitted the 
room five minutes.” | 

“T wish it had,’’ was the answer, delivered in a passionate tone, “ If 
what I have heard to-day be true, I wish it had.” 

* Now, Sophia, don’t give way to violent temper. We can both do 
that, on occasion, as you and I know, but this must not be one. Just 
calm yourself, and tell me what you are complaining of.” 

‘‘T want to know the truth,” 

‘*¢ What about?” 

“ Have you proposed to Lady Harriet Ord ?” 

«‘ What in the name of wonder put such a thing as that in your head?” 
he asked, in a voice teeming with astonishment; and little Mrs. Barry 
leaned forward, and put her sharp, retroussé nose between the trunks of 
two proximate trees, and brought her sight to bear upon the parties. He 
was standing with his hands in his pockets, a slouching, favourite mode 
of his; and the poor young governess, as Mrs. Barry could not help 
thinking her then, was gazing at him with her blue inquiring eyes starting 
from their pale lids, as if she would read into his very soul. 

“One of the little girls said to-day that Lady Harriet was to be her 
aunt—your wife,” she slowly said, with a catching up of the breath, like 
a sob. 

“ And you believed it! and must make all this fuss to ask me! As if 
you could not have waited a quiet opportunity.” 

“* Is wt so?” 

‘No, it is not. Harriet Ord would jump into my arms if I would let 
her; and if I tacitly allow her and others to think that it is within the 
range of possibility I may some time let her, why do I do it? You 
ought to be able to tell.” 

She did not answer: only stared at him still. 

“To divert attention from us; from you. And these are the sort of 
thanks I get !” 

“ The two-faced, diabolical wolf in sheep’s clothing !’’ heartily uttered 
Mrs. Barry, from between the trees. ‘‘ Ob, if Harriet were but here |” 
‘If they told me to my face I was going to marry her, I should not 
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he went on. “A nice taste a man must have to 
1 


Harriet Ord! [If I lie passive under the imputation, it is for your 


an are deceiving me—that your attentions to Lady 
would—I would———” 
‘what, dear? Let us hear.” 
tell all to Lord and Lady Tennygal,” she answered, burst- 
**T would tell Lady Harriet that she must not be your 


i u are under a solemn vow to marry no one but me.”” 
Sophy, you’d do nothing of the sort, for you are no simpleton.- But 
itis not coming ‘to such a ‘pass as that. She and Lady Tennygal, and 
the lot of , are deluding themselves into the hope that I shall 
have ‘the old Chinese image, and I let them hug the delusion. But now 
that I have told you why I do, don’t you put yourself into a fantigue 
over it, whatever you may hear. So dry your tears, and glide back to 
the house. I'll go first, and get in through the widow, as I came, and 
it won’t be known I have been out of the dining-room.” 

“ Won't it, my gentleman !” ejaculated Mrs. Barry, who did not choose 
to leave her hiding-place till both had disappeared, and she peered still 
at the governess. Miss May had seated herself in the rude garden-chair ; 
her eyes were strained on vacancy, seeing nothing, and her whole atti- 
tude antares pain and misery. Suddenly her mood changed, a frightful 
expression arose to her face, her eyes flashed fire, her teeth gnashed to- 
gether, and her clenched hands were lifted to beat the air. It lasted but 
a minute, when she arose and departed. 

“What a mercy that she’s gone!” breathed the appalled Mrs. Barry. 
If she did not look, for all the world, like a demon! Captain Devereux 
had better take care of himself, if he ts playing her false.” 

Of course there was a frightful hubbub; for Mrs. Barry, though she 
waited till the next day, did not bring her tale out so cautiously as she 
might have done. Accusings, and denials, and counter-accusings, and 
reproaches, and oaths: the latter, of course, from the angry Captain 
Devereux. 

Mrs. Barry persisted in her story, and Captain Devereux persisted in 
his—which was, that Mrs. Barry must have dropped asleep after dinner 
and dreamt it. In this he was supported by Miss May: she affirmed 
that she had been correcting exercises, in the study, at the hour men- 
tioned ; had never quitted it; and he swore he had never stirred out of 
the dining-room. Poor Mrs. Barry was completely dumbfounded ; 
especially when Lady Harriet Ord expressed her opinion in favour of 
the dream. 

In the midst of the discussion, arrived Passion-week and Lord 
Tennygal. He listened, in his calm, matter-of-fact way, to the two 
sides of the case. His wife, when they were alone, actually shed tears; 
the affair, she told him, had so worried her, between her anxiety to do 
what was right, and her fear to do what was wrong. Lord Tennygal 
took an opportunity of speaking to his brother-in-law. 

“ Devereux,” he said, “this is very bad. Lady Tennygal’s governess 
ought to have commanded your respect. Were it not for the dangerous 
position you are in, you should not remain in this house another hour.” 

“There’s nothing wrong,” answered Captain Devereux—“ nothing at 
all; it is a delusion altogether. That old mischief-making cat fell asleep 
in her room, after dinner, and must have had a dream——”’ 
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“ Psha, man !” interrupted Lord Tennygal, “don’t attempt to palm off 
your dreams upon me. Mrs. Barry heard Miss May say you could not 
marry - aan wana arg a you were under a solemn engagement to 

“ Mrs. Barry did not, then. She’s a——” 





“ Hear me out, Captain Devereux, if you please. If you have been 

gaining Miss May’s affections, under the promise of marriage, you are 

d in honour to marry her, although she is but a governess. If, on 

the other hand, you have behaved ill to the girl, I will never forgive it, 

and I hope Lady Harriet will not. But whatever the truth is, I must be 
made acquainted with it, that I may know how to act.” 

“‘] have given my word once,” sullenly replied Captain Devereux ; 
‘‘T don’t see the use of repeating it ten times over. I deny it altogether, 
and I say that Mrs. Barry either invented or dreamt it.” 

“You persist in this ?—to me?” . 

“Ido. And to everybody else.” 

“Then I must take another course.”’ 

Lord Tennygal proceeded to an interview with Miss May. She was 
as impervious as the captain, and his ~weRg | was puzzled. That Miss 
May should not remain with his children, he was determined: more 
clear-sighted than his wife, he had never liked her. But there was a 
difference between turning a young lady out of his house instanter, and 
giving her due warning: which course would the real facts, which he 
could not cgme at, justify? Like his wife, he only desired to act justly 
by themselves and by her. 

“Who were Miss May’s references?” he asked of Lady Tennygal. 

She had to look to Lady Langton’s letters before she could answer. 
And found that Lady Langton spoke of a Mrs. Penryn, as having written 
in her favour, but who Mrs. Penryn was Lady Langton did not state. 

“ And probably did not know,” observed Lord Tennygal. “ She is 
the laziest woman in the world, is Lady Langton: just the one to be im- 
posed upon with her eyes open.” 

“ There was another recommendation from some solicitors ; they wrote 
most strongly in her favour, Lady Langton said. They were friends of 
Miss May’s late father’s, I remember; partners, or something of that. 
Miss May was stopping there at the time.” 

* What was their name?” 

The countess ran her eyes down Lady Langton’s letter. ‘‘ Here it is. 
‘Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett.’” 

‘7 shall write to them,”’ said the earl. 

He proceeded to do so at once, and his wife wrote to Lady Langton. 
The answers came, both on the same day. 

Lady Langton, an exceedingly indolent woman, bestirred herself for 
once. She strove to find out where and what the Mrs. Penryn was who 
had written to her. But of Mrs. Penryn she could obtain no tidings 
whatever: nobody, at the address given, seemed to have heard of or 
known her. Her Ladyship then drove down to Lyvett, Castlerosse, and 
Lyvett’s, but the information they afforded her was not of a nature to 
appease her anger. 

“ You wrote, unasked, and recommended Miss May to me,” urged 
Lady Langton, wrathfully ; who, being conscious that he own careless- 
ness was to blame, wished to find somebody else to throw it upon. 
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“ We never wrote at all to your ladyship,” replied Mr. Lyvett, “ and 
sc we are about to inform Lord Tennygal, from whom we have received 


a communication.” 
“ But the letters to Miss May were addressed here, to your care,” she 


next 

“ Certainly not, so far as we are aware,” rejoined Mr. Lyvett. “ But 
May, her father, may have had letters left here for him without our 
knowledge.” And upon inquiry, it proved that the postman had received 
instructions to deliver all such letters into the hands of a Miss Jenkius 
next door, who had forwarded them to the Mays. 

The following was the answer to Lord Tennygal. 


“ My Lorp,—In reply to the communication with which you have 
favoured us, we beg to acquaint your lordship that we know nothing of 
the mattet you allude to. We never had a ‘ partner’ or ‘ friend’ of the 
name of May. Until recently, a man of that name lived at our offices as 
porter, but we found cause to discharge him. This occurred last July, 
and we know nothing of his movements since that period. May had a 
daughter, and we deem it not impossible that she o be the party who 
has imposed upon your lordship by a false recommendation in our name. 
She was educated above her station, and her name is Sophia. 

“* We have the honour to be, my lord,» 
“ Your lordship’s obedient servants, 
‘“ Lyvetr, CASTLEROSSE, AND, LYVETT. 


“ The Right Honourable the Earl of Tennygal.” 


Lord Tennygal threw the letter into his wife’s lap. ‘“ Take better 
care in future, Bessie,” was all he said. ‘“ Miss May must leave to-day.” 
So the whole — was discovered, and there remained not a shadow of 


doubt that Miss May had cleverly furnished her own letters of reference. 

The Countess of Tennygal was in a state of consternation. Easy 
natured as she was, her indignation was aroused now. She would not 
see the governess, but deputed her housekeeper to pay and discharge her. 
** I could not have believed such a thing possible,” she exclaimed. “ I 
have heard of servants obtaining places under false pretences, but for a . 
governess to do so seems incredible.” 

Lord Tennygal smiled a half smile: perhaps at his wife’s want of 
knowledge of the world. ‘ Many a governess has done it ere this,” he 
said, “ and many will again.” 

“ But they can have no principles!” 

“ That’s another thing.” 

Lord Tennygal was not far wrong. There are governesses in families, 
even now, who have entered them under auspices as false as those by 
which Miss May obtained admittance to his. 

Captain Devereux came off the best. He not only contrived an inter- 
view with Miss May in the hour of her departure, and told her he should 
soon see her in London, but he also succeeded in persuading another 
credulous heart that he was not a wolf in sheep's clothing, but a falsely- 
accused, meek lamb: and in less than a month after Easter, the public 
papers recorded the marriage of Theodore Hugh Devereux, Esq., third 
son of the Right Honourable Sir Archibald Devereux, with the Lady 
Harriet Ord. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Srr NATHANIEL. 


. «.. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act IL Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


VII.—Nic1as. 


Harp -y less antagonistic to received notions was Mr. Grote’s systematic 
censure of the public character and career of Nicias, than was his syste- 
matic defence of, or apology for, the policy and tactics of Cleon. Indeed 
the strictures on the former were an almost inevitable consequence upon 
the eulogy of the latter. To approve the war policy of Cleon involves 
your condemnation of the peace-advocacy of Nicias ; just as your approba- 
tion of Mr. Pitt’s foreign diplomacy implies your opposition to that of 
Mr. Fox. 

After the death of Cleon—who fell, like that most admirable and 
perhaps faultless of Lacedemonian commanders, the high-minded and 
single-hearted Brasidas, at the battle of Amphipolis (B.c. 422)—Nicias 
was left in what Bishop Thirlwall calls the ‘ undisputed possession of the 
influence due to the mildness of his disposition, to the liberal use which 
he made of his ample fortune, and to his military skill and success, which 
after the downfal of his presumptuous rival, were perhaps more justly 
appreciated.” Nicias was desirous of peace, adds the historian, both for 
the sake of Athens, and on his own account. He desired peace, because 
it was the state which seemed exposed to the fewest risks, and in which 
private interests would be most secure, under the shade of universal a 
sperity. ‘“‘ As one step towards this end, he had endeavoured to conciliate 
the confidence of Sparta, by the good offices with which he softened the 
captivity of her citizens at Athens; and he was thus enabled to assume 
the character of a mediator between the two states.”* The result of 
which was, that, in homely phrase, he fell between two stools. His 
mediation was a via media that led him whither he would not. Medium 
measures, by a somewhat mediocre man, were out of time, at that critical 
stage of the Peloponnesian war; and out of place, in the fermenting 
politics of Athens. Jn medio not always tutissimus ibis ; thou, Nicias, 
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* Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece. 
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least of all. Unless indeed by in medio we understand the tranquil ob- 
scurity of middle-class existence—the safest of social positions in thcse 
times of clamour and public excitement when, as the Addisonian Cato 
has i 
: The post of honour is a private station. 

Plutarch, whose estimate of Cleon is of that contemptuous and in- 
dignant kind against which Mr. Grote so vigorously protests, sometimes 
goes as far as Mr. Grote himself in his strictures on Nicias Contrasting 
—in one of his parallels—Nicias and Crassus, he says, that if Crassus 
was too violent and tyrannical in his proceedings, Nicias was as much too 
timid. ‘His poltroonery and mean submission to the most abandoned 
persons in the state, deserves the pe reproach.’”’** Plutarch’s maxim 
is, that he who wants ti stand at the helm, should not consider what may 
expose him to envy, but what is great and glorious, and may by its lustre 
extort homage of some sort from envy itself. Whereupon he proceeds to 
apostrophise Nicias: “ But, if security and repose are to be consulted 
above all things; if you are afraid of Alcibiades upon the rostrum, of the 
Lacedwmonians at Pylos, and of Perdiccas in Thrace, then, surely, Nicias, 
Athens is wide enough to afford you a corner to retire to, where you may 
weave for yourself a soft crown of tranquillity.” Nevertheless, the old 
biographer is fain to confess that the love Nicias had for peace was indeed 
a divine attachment, and that his endeavours during his whole administra- 
tion to put an end to the war, were worthy of the Grecian humanity ; 
nay, that this alone places him in so honourable a light, that Crassusf 
could not have been.compared with him, though he had made the Caspian 
Sea or the Indian Ocean the boundary of the Roman Empire. 

It is shown, clearly and in full, in the pages of Mr. Grote’s history, 
how the pacific dispositions of Nicias, Laches, and what he calls the 
“ philo-Laconian” party—the party favourable to Sparta, and averse 
from the policy which cried Hellas for the Athenians—had begun to find 
increasing favour at Athens after the battle of Delium; while the un- 
foreseen in in Thrace, coming thick upon each other—every new 
triumph of Brasidas apparently increasing his means of achieving more— 
tended to convert the discouragement of the Athenians into positive 
alarm. During the winter of 424-423 B.c., negotiations for peace appear 
to have been in progress. ‘The continual hope that these might be 
brought to a close, combined with the impolitic aversion of Nikias and 





* “ Besides, Crassus showed some magnanimity and dignity of sentiment, in 
contending, not with such wretches as Cleon and Hyperbolus, but with the glory 
of Cesar, and the three triumphs of Pompey.”—(Plutarch’s Lives: Nicias and 
Crassus compared.) 

+ Why Plutarch should pitch on Crassus to pair off with so unlike a partner as 
Nicias, it is hard to guess. But Plutarch’s “ Parallels” are often curiously 
arbitrary in the selection of heroes to be placed in juxtaposition. Mr. Grote, in 
a note appended to the sixtieth chapter of his admirable History, refers to the 
portraiture of Galba by Tacitus, as suiting, in a good many of the features, the 
character of Nicias—“ much more,” he justly asserts, “ than those of the rapacious 
and unprincipled Crassus, with whom Plutarch compares the latter.” Of the more 
striking features of resemblance, may be mentioned, family position, wealth, over- 
caution mistaken for wisdom—wut quod segnitia fuit, sapientia vocaretur—aud the 
tersely graphic significance of the well-known passage: major privato visus, dum 
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his friends to energetic military action, help to explain the unwonted 
apathy of Athens, under the pressure of such disgraces. But so much did 
her courage flag, towards the close of the winter, that she came to look 
upon a truce as her only means of preservation against the victorious 

of Brasidas.”* And though we are not directly informed what 
the tone of Cleon now was, Mr. Grote has little doubt that he would still 
continue opposed to the propositions of peace, at least indirectly, by in- 
sisting on terms more favourable than could be obtained—on which point, 
his apologist allows that his political counsels would be wrong; but on 
another point, it is maintained, they would be much sounder and more 
judicious than those of his rival Nicias; for he would recommend a 
strenuous prosecution of hostilities by Athenian force against Brasidas in 
Thrace—a course which was at the present moment the most urgent 
political necessity of Athens, whether she entertained or rejected the 
views of peace: the policy of Nicias, who cradled up the existing depres- 
sion of the citizens by encouraging them to rely on the pacific intentions 
of Sparta, being, Mr. Grote considers, as ill-judged as certainly it was 
disastrous in its results. 

It was Nicias and his partisans, he contends,f who, desirous of peace 
at almost any price, and knowing that the Lacedwmonians also desired 
it, encouraged the Athenians, at a moment of great public depression of 
spirit, to leave Brasidas unopposed in Thrace, and rely on the chance of 
negotiation with Sparta for arresting his progress. Commenting on the 
conditions of the Peace of Nicias, Mr. Grote severely remarks, that so 
inconsiderate and short-sighted were the philo-Laconian leanings of that 
statesman and his friends at Athens, that they suffered Athens to be 
cheated of all the hopes they had themselves held out as the inducement 
for peace—and nevertheless yielded gratuitously to Sparta all the main 
points which she desired. 

It is the advice given by a veteran master of statecraft, the lord- 
chamberlain Polonius—whom stage tradition too often degrades upon the 
boards into a drivelling buffoon (which, as Hamlet himself says, in his 
advice to the players, “ though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve”t)—that as it is prudence to be slow to quarrel, 
so is it prudence to hit hard and home when the quarrel is actually begun. 
If once you are fairly im for it, strike and slash away with might and 
main. 


— os 








* Grote’s Hist. of Greece, see vol. vi. passim. 

t Pericles, had he lived, would have taken care, says Mr. Grote, to “ interfere 
vigorously and betimes to prevent Brasidas from making his conquests. . . . To 
maintain undiminished the integrity of the empire, as well as that impression of 
Athenian force upon which the empire rested, was his cardinal principle.” Who, 
then, was the real adherent to the policy of Pericles, at this juncture in the 
fortunes of the empire? Was it Cleon or Nicias? The rule is to accept Nicias as 
the successor and representative of that policy. But Mr. Grote takes exception 
to that rule. With him it is a clear case of rule discharged. His sentence is for 
Cleon. “ Now it is impossible to deny that in reference to Thrace, Kleon adhered 
more closely than his rival Nikias to the policy of Periklés. It was to Nikias, 
more than to Kleon, that the fatal mistake made by Athens in not interfering 
speedily after Brasidas first broke into Thrace is to be imputed.”—(Grote, 
Part II. ch. liv.) 

t “Hamlet,” Act IL. Se. 2. 
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Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee.* 
Now the latter clause of this counsel was what Nicias unhappily failed to 
carry out. He delayed, deferred, parleyed, procrastinated, after the 
quarrel had begun. Something might “turn up,” whereby in a month 
or two they would find themselves in smooth water again, drifting out of 
war. Something looming in the distance might in due time deliver them 
from all their troubles. Clarendon observes of “ objections,” that, upon 
the entrance into great actions they cannot be too much deliberated, 
“though, in the action, they shall be best shut out.”+ And elsewhere, 
of the uis of Hertford’s care to consult opinions before acting, and 
his independence of them in action—‘“ by whose advice [that, namely, of 
the gentlemen of Somerset] the Marquis thought it necessary abso- 
lutely to govern himself, that they might see all possible wariness was 
used in the entrance into a war, which being once entered into, he well 
knew must be carried on another way.”{ It is the fault Bacon attributes 
to men of age, that they object too much, consult too long, adventure too 
little, repent too soon, and seldom drive business home to the full period. § 
Such fault was perhaps the failing of Nicias. He was timid and vacil- 
lating : 
Deficiunt animique ... . 
Serpit humi tutus nimium timidusque procelle. || 


Too fatally he was, whatever his personal courage, the creature and vic- 
tim of 
—— some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 

A thought, which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 

And, ever, three parts coward 

Rightly to be great, 

Is, not to stir without great argument ; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

When honour’s at the stake.4] 


The principle and practice of the man of action are embodied in another, 
and utterly opposed, Shakspearean personage : 

Come,—lI have learn’d that fearful commenting 

Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary ; 

Then fiery expedition be my wing.** 


Nicias wasted precious hours in “ fearful commenting,” 
—— res omnes timide gelideque ministrat, 
Dilator, spe lentus, iners, pavidusque futuri,>} 


when “fiery expedition” should have been the word. Of his inaction at 
Syracuse, “ after four months of mere trifling,” Mr. Grote remarks, that, 
to all the intrinsie dangers of the case, predicted by Nicias himself (when 
opposing the expedition, as he did from the first, and to the last) with 





ig Hamlet,” Act I. Se. 3. ¢ Clarendon, Hist. of the Rebellion, book v. 
t Ibid. book vi. § Bacon’s Essays: “Of Youth and Age.” 

| _Horat. De Arte Poetica. © “ Hamlet,” Act IV. Sc. 4. 

“* “ King Richard {11.,” Act IV. Sc. 3. tt Horat. Ars Poet. 171-9 
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— discernment, was superadded the aggravated danger of his own 


tious delay; frittering away the first impression of his armament— 
giving the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortifications—and allowing 
the Peloponnesians time to interfere against Attica as well as to succour 
Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness of this commander, the historian 
adds,* to shrink from decisive resolutions of every kind, and at any rate 
to postpone them until the necessity became imminent: the consequence 
of which was (to use an expression of the Corinthian envoys, before the 
Peloponnesian war, in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta), that never 
acting, yet always seeming about to act, he found his enemy in double 
force instead of single, at the moment of actual conflict. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Ts bound in shallows and in miseries.t 


On “such a full sea” was Nicias “ now afloat,” and he must “ take the 
current when it served, or lose his venture.” He missed the current and 
lost. Partly because he was habitually a dilator ; partly because he was 
constitutionally iners, and by temperament spe lentus; and, last not least, 
because he was even exceptionally pavidus futuri. 

Superstition was, indeed, the bane of Nicias. Saint Paul preaching at 
Athens—the Areopagus his cathedral, the altar to the Unknown God his 
text—exclaimed in the proem to his sermon: ‘“* Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too superstitious.” The word decodaipoveore- 
povs May or may not mean what our translators have rendered it. But 
had that Hebrew of the Hebrews preached on Mars’-hill in the days of 
the Syracusan expedition, he might have applied the words in their strictest 
English significance, to the crowd who listened, if only he believed them 
fairly represented, in respect of religious temperament, by their foremost 
statesman and military leader, Nicias. Dr. Thirlwall characterises this 
unfortunate general as a ‘‘ man naturally timid and prone to superstition,” 
who seems, from the very beginning of his public life, notwithstanding his 
wealth, prosperity, and popularity, to have been constantly haunted by a 
secret foreboding of some calamitous reverse. ‘‘ Caution was the lead- 
ing principle of his conduct, both at home and abroad. As he did not 
know from what quarter the dreaded evil might come, he not only imi- 
tated the prudence of Pericles in his military enterprises, but endeavoured 
to propitiate the gods by daily sacrifices, the people by his splendid muni- 
ficence, and the sycophants by frequent bribes. He is said to have kept 
a constant domestic soothsayer, avowedly with a view to the service of the 
state, but really to obtain the earliest warning of every danger which 
might threaten his private affairs.” He suffered himself, in consequence 
to be shaken from his resolve, as superstitious rites directed; and threw 
over a good plan for a bad one, or tried to reconcile internecine schemes, 
accordingly as some vague sign from above promised him success, or some 

‘shadowy omen from below portended failure. Naturally irresolute, he 
was thus made, by preternatural agencies, preternaturally so. We read 
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in the words of the Preacher, the son of David, king of Jerusalem, that 
whoso observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds 
shall not reap.* Nicias thus watched the wind, as it were—all the more 
intently, all the more wistfully, with the hushed awe of expectant trepi- 
dation, because he could not tell whence it came or whither it went; he 
thus regarded the clouds, building castles there that were ever changing 
their shape, as needs must the baseless fabric of a vision. He observed 
the wind too dependently to have time or heart to sow; he was regard- 
ing the clouds, when a sower who had gone forth to sow his seed would 
be preparing to reap. Or say rather that Nicias, after all, did sow; but 
er, and to what end? He sowed the wind, and he reaped the whirl- 
wind. 

It has been complained, with considerable justice, that Mr. Grote speaks 
with extreme bitterness and even violence of the character of Nicias, and 
is angry with Thucydides for bestowing a passing sigh on the fate of a 
Sam and religious man, who was probably his political if not his personal 

iend. Yet it will hardly be denied—so the late Samuel Phillips affirmed 
—that goodness and piety deserve a sigh, more especially in an age of 
such spirits as those among whom the lot of Thucydides was cast. ‘‘ The 
superstition of Nicias,”’ he adds, “ was most gross; it was a weakness and 
a vice, and has no claim whatever on our sympathies: but it seems to 
have been, as Thucydides intimates, the Sianeed side of a religious 
nature; and the same man who sacrificed his army by refusing to march 
because there was an eclipse of the moon, would, probably, in a cruel and 
faithless generation, have shown mercy and kept his oath.”+ The eclipse 
of the moon here referred to, was in very truth the eclipse of the general’s 
fortunes and fair fame. How literally applicable to Nicias the individual 
nan are the words addressed by Shakspeare’s Duke to man in the ab- 
stract : 
Thou art not certain ; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 
After the moon.} 


It was when measures the most promising had at length been taken 
for the safe retreat of the ships from Syracuse—and intimation had 
actually been sent to Catana that the armament was on the point of 
coming away, with orders to forward no further supplies—that this 
memorable eclipse occurred, big with the fate of Nicias and Greece. The 
plan (as Mr. Grote describes it) was proceeding successfully: the ships 
were made ready—much of the property of the army had already been 
conveyed aboard without awakening the suspicion of the enemy—the 
signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing morning—and within a 
few hours, this fated armament would have found itself clear of the 
harbour with comparatively small loss—when the gods themselves (to 
speak in the language and feelings of the Athenian camp) interfered to 
forbid its departure. But how? “On the very night before (tie 27th 
August, 413 3.c.)—which was full moon—the moon was eclipsed. Such 
a portent, impressive to the Athenians at all times, was doubly so under 
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their present despondency, and many of them construed it as a divine 
prohibition against departure until a certain time should have elapsed, 
with expiatory ceremonies to take off the effect. They made known 
their wishes for postponement to Nikias and his colleagues; but their in- 
terference was superfluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply affected 
than any one else. He consulted the prophets, who declared that the 
army ought not to decamp until thrice nine days, a full circle of the 
moon, should have passed over. And Nikias took upon himself to an- 
nounce, that until after the interval indicated by them, he would not 
permit even any discussion or proposition on the subject. 
“The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made his own, was a 
sentence of death to the Athenian army: yet it went along with the 
general feeling, and was obeyed without hesitation. Even Demosthenes, 
though if he had commanded alone, he might have tried to overrule it— 
found himself compelled to yield.”* Yet, the historian proceeds to show, 
it was a decision unquestionably wrong, according to Philochorus, himself 
a skilful professional diviner—wrong, that is, according to the eanonical 
principles of divination. To men planning escape or any other operation 
requiring silence and secrecy, an eclipse of tlie moon, as hiding light and 
producing darkness, was, this professionai diviner affirmed, an encouraging 
sign, and ought to have made the Athenians even more willing and for- 
ward in quitting the harbour. We are told, too, that “ Nikias had recently 
lost by death Stilbides, the ablest prophet in his service; and that he was 
thus forced to have recourse to prophets of inferior ability. His piety 
left no means untried of appeasing the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and 
expiatory ceremonies, continued until the necessity of actual conflict 
arrived.”+ Although the impediment thus finally and irreparably inter- 
cepting the departure of the fleet, was the direct, though unintended 
consequence of the delay previously caused by Nicias, Mr. Grote is fully 
persuaded that, when the eclipse first happened, the commander regarded 
it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had himself previously 
delivered, and that he congratulated himself upon having so long resisted 
the proposition for going away. All those Athenians, moreover, the 
historian remarks, who were predisposed to look upon eclipses as signs 
from heaven of calamity about to come, would find themselves strength- 
ened in that belief by the unparalleled woes even now impending over 
this unhappy army. 

“« What interpretation,” he continues, “the Syracusans, confident and 
victorious, put on the eclipse, we are not told. But they knew well how 
to interpret the fact, which speedily came to their knowledge, that the 
Athenians had fully resolved to make a furtive escape, and had only been 
prevented by the eclipse. Such a resolution, amounting to an unequi- 
vocal confession of helplessness, emboldened the Syracusans yet farther 
to crush them as they were in the harbour, and never to permit them to 
occupy even any other post in Sicily.” Accordingly the Athenian fleet 
was then and there beset, beaten, and driven ashore. The superstitious 
fears of Nicias and his army wrought wonders in favour of the enemy. 


Indeed, 
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What are fears but voices airy, 
Whispering harm where harm is not ; 


And deluding the unwary 
Till the fatal bolt is shot ?* 

When the appalling intelligence reached Athens of the final discom- 

fiture of the second expedition against Syracuse—and as never in Grecian 

had a force so large, so costly, so efficient, and so full of promise 
and confidence been sent forth; neither in Grecian history had ruin ever 
been so complete and sweeping—one cannot be surprised that the esteem 
and admiration hitherto felt by his fellow-citizens for Nicias, and which 
“had been throughout lofty and unshaken,” should be, with the news of 
his defeat and death, exchanged for disgrace. His name, we find, was 
omitted, while that of his colleague Demosthenes was engraved, on the 
funeral pillar erected to commemorate the fallen warriors.{ 

Tried by the standard of public duty, what judgment are we to pass 
on Nicias? Mr. Grote avows himself “ compelled to say ”—in summing 
up the evidence for and against—that if his personal suffering (feelingly 
dwelt upon by Thucydides) could possibly be regarded in the light of an 
atonement, or set in an equation against the mischief brought by himself 
both on his army and his country, it would not be greater than his 
deserts. Admitting fully both the good intentions of Nicias, and his 
personal bravery, rising even into heroism during the last few days in 
Sicily, ‘it is not the less incontestable, that first, the failure of the enter- 
prise—next, the destruction of the armament—is to be traced distinctly 
to his lamentable misjudgment. Sometimes petty trifling—sometimes 
apathy and inaction—sometimes presumptuous neglect—sometimes obsti- 
nate blindness, even to urgent and obvious necessities—one or other of 
these his sad mental defects, will be found operative at every step whereby 
this fated armament sinks down from exuberant efficiency into the last 
depth of aggregate ruin and individual misery. His improvidence and 
incapacity stand proclaimed, not merely in the narrative of the historian, 
but even in his own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both 
before the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when contrasted 
with the reality of his proceedings. The man whose flagrant incom- 
petency brought such wholesale ruin upon two fine armaments entrusted 
to his command, upon the Athenian maritime empire, and ultimately 
upon Athens herself, must appear on the tablets of history under the 
severest condemnation, even though his personal virtues had been loftier 
than those of Nikias.” 

Over-confidence in Nicias is deliberately pronounced by Mr. Grote the 
greatest personal mistake which the Athenian public ever committed. 
This mistake is taken advantage of by the historian, to urge a charac- 
teristic argument against those who, in reviewing the causes of popular 
misjudgment, are apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on dema- 
gogues and the demagogic influence. Never, he asserts, did any man in 
Athens, by mere force of demagogic qualities, acquire a measure of esteem 
at once so exaggerated and so durable, combined with so much power of 





* Wordsworth. t See Grote. Part II. chap. Lx. 

¢ “This difference Pausanias explains by saying that Nikias was conceived to 
have disgraced himself as a military man by his voluntary surrender, which De- 
mosthenes had disdained.” —(Ibid.) 
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injuring his fellow-citizens, as the anti-demagogic Nicias. This public 
favourite, and Jeading popular man, was not, like Cleon, “a leather-seller 
of impudent and criminative eloquence, but a man of ancient family and 
hereditary wealth—munificent and affable, having credit not wane for 
the largesses which he bestowed, but also for all the insolences, which as 
a rich man he might have committed, but did not commit—free from all 
uniary corruption—a brave man, and above all an ultra-religious man, 
believed, therefore, to stand high in the favour of the gods, and to be 
fortunate.” And triumphantly the historian appeals to the fact, that, 
such was the esteem felt by the Athenians for this union of good quali- 
ties purely personal and negative, with eminent station, that they pre- 
sumed the higher aptitudes of command, and presumed them unhappily 
after proof that they did not exist—after proof that what they had sup- 
d to be caution was only apathy and mental weakness. 

Let this justice, nevertheless, be done to Nicias—to allow him con- 
sistency as a statesman. His character, one of Mr. Grote’s critics ob- 
serves, must have been of great advantage to Athens in her dealings with 
other states. “ There is no ground for supposing that his desire for peace 
ever rendered him untrue to his duty as a patriot and a soldier; and the 
conduct of the aristocractic party towards its opponents, so long as he 
was at its head, appears to have tas moderate and constitutional. The 
command, in which he so fatally miscarried, was forced upon him, and 
the expedition was undertaken against his advice, and at the instance of 
his political opponent.” Cordially we agree with this writer’s conclusion, 
that, if it is impossible (as he thinks it is) to speak of Nicias with ad- 
miration, it would be wrong to speak of him with contempt or hatred. 

Nor, in judging of his demeanour during the fifth act of the tragedy, 
let us overlook the sufferings of a physical kind by which he was weighed 
down ; and which may have affected, to a degree we cannot decide upon, 
the movements of his intellect and will. ‘ We cannot tell how far his 
faculties were paralysed by disease.”* Mr. Grote himself states that a 
great part of what passes for caution in his character, was in fact back- 
wardness and inertia of temperament, aggravated by the melancholy 
addition of a painful internal complaint. First and last, Nicias is an 
interesting study—that of a good man struggling with misfortune, pain- 
fully bearing up against adversity, and forced to succumb. We cannot 
withhold our sympathy; hardly, at some stages of the narrative, our 
tears. 

In times of good fortune (to quote a reflection from Niebuhr) it is easy 
to appear great—nay, even to act greatly; but in misfortune very difh- 
cult. The greatest man will commit blunders in misfortune, because the 
want of proportion between his means and his ends progressively in- 
creases, and his inward strength is exhausted in fruitless efforts.| This 
is true—so comments on the passage one of the most thoughtful of 
thinking Englishwomen, and most graceful of English authoresses—this 
is true; but under all extremes of good or evil fortune we are apt to 
commit mistakes, because the tide of the mind does not flow equally, but 
rushes along impetuously in a flood, or brokenly and distractedly in a 
rocky channel where its strength is exhausted in conflict and pain. ‘‘ The 
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extreme pressure of circumstances will produce extremes of feeling in 
minds of a sensitive rather than a firm cast.”* 

Bacon shrewdly remarks, in his essay on Vain Glory, that in military 
commanders and soldiers, vain glory is an essential pomt; for as iron 
sharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpeneth another. ‘In cases 
of great enterprise upon ch and adventure, a composition of glorious 
natures doth put life into business ; and those that are of solid and sober 
natures, have more of the ballast than of the sail.” Nicias was deficient 
in this vaunted quality. He was no Miles gloriosus. Like Sir John 
Moore, in the present century, he was of a temperament rather despond- 
ing than sanguine; and what a modern historian says of the hero of 
Corunna is mainly true of the ill-starred Athenian, that “although a 
brave and able officer, he had not the self-reliance characteristic of a 
master-mind.”t But we cannot help thinking with the Times essayist, 
that if the abilities of Nicias were overrated (as no doubt they were) by 
his countrymen, they are underrated by Mr. Grote. He had approved 
himself a good officer, as Dr. Phillips justly affirms: his expedition to 
Cythera, if the conception as well as the execution was his own, reflects 
on him the highest credit. “ His conduct during the later part of the 
siege of Syracuse seems, so far as we can judge, to have been very weak. 
But we cannot tell how far his faculties were paralysed by disease. His 
most glaring error was that into which he was led by his superstition. 
But it is plain that he was wholly incompetent:to the sole command of 
so — and difficult an enterprise.”{} With reluctance he undertook it, 
and heavy was the penalty he paid, unless life and reputation are cheap 
things and of small account. He lived one day too long; the day on 
which he accepted the command of that most disastrous expedition. 


Combien avons-nous vu d’éloges unanimes 
Condamnés, démentis par un honteux retour ! 
Et combien de héros socialite: magnanimes, 
Ont vécu trop dun jour !§ 
Painfully one is reminded of Shakspeare’s sigh for the disgraced chieftain, 
to whose doom that of Nicias approximates too nearly, if we may receive 
the testimony, the verdict, and the sentence of at least one high court of 
criticism : 
The painful warrior, famouséd for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the book of honour raséd quite, 


And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.|| 





* Mrs. Jameson : Common-place Book. Part II. 
Busk’s History of Spain and Portugal. 
Essays from the Zimes. First Series. 
Odes de J. B. Rousseau. L. LI. ode x. 

|| Shakspeare’s Sonnets. XXV. 
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ELECTORAL ADDRESSES AND MINISTERIAL TRIUMPH. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


So far, the appeal of Lord Palmerston to the people has not been 
in vain, a triumphant majority of candidates in his favour having 
been returned to parliament. As a demonstration of the precise 
numerical superiority on the Liberal side cannot yet be expected, it 
would be -uscless to speculate upon the future. ot the addresses 
of the leading candidates did not fall into our hands in time for com- 
ment in our last. With the foregoing fact in our possession, and know- 
ing that simultaneously with the appearance of these sheets the Com- 
mons of England will have met, we shall continue the narrative begun in 
our last number. 

The Tory leader in the Commons, with his wonted alacrity, was the 
first in the field. As a development of character his address was well- 
nigh worth a dissolution of parliament. It was “delicious” with its 

iousness, as coming from him who had not long ago asserted that 
hiberty in England was only oligarchy, that priesthood meant national 
church, the sovereignty a title without dominion, and those called the ser- 
vants of the people absolutists.* It was lamentable that the monarch 
and subject who, perhaps, should be despot and slave, after Eastern tradi- 
tion, were such as actually exist in this country, so “ up with Young Eng- 
land for ever!” Let arts and commerce die, give us back our traditions, 
and let everything else perish. Mr. Disraeli no more says to the work- 
men, “ Down with your masters !—down with the Shuffles and Screws !” 
He must feel somewhat odd regarding his old sentiments —if he can feel at 
all—on a retrospective glance at that period, while playing Shuffle and 
Screw in his late address. How changed from him who, but a little time 
since, held out principles attractive of vulgar popularity, and calculated 
to breed anarchy. How felicitous the contrast of his present support of 
everything arbitrary in the party to which he has allied himself, with his 
former averments,—a party as to sentiment descended from the Jacobites 
ofthe Stuart times, a little ameliorated by that popular advance which the 
same party successions had uniformly resisted. Mr. Disraeli is another 
Merlin; he operates upon high aristocratic minds and bends them to his 
cause with more than a conjurer’s skill. As the personage whom court 
divines never name to ears polite is said to have recourse to Scripture 
occasionally to aid his purposes, so Mr. Disraeli appears, by the strain of 
his address, including an affected tone of high feeling, lofty political 
morality, simulated sympathy for Chinese martyrs victims to Christian 
tyranny, mingled with that superlative indignation all must feel who are 
as politically honest as himself at the alleged “‘ double dealing” of ministers 


a 


* See in the “Sybil,” an ad captandum bait for radical support, in which work 
the sketches of nature and pathos are taken from Blue-books. No one would think 
of studying navigation from Tull’s “ Husbandry.” Mr. Dickens would have sent 
Disraeli to a better school. 
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in to China, to be somewhat of a plagiarist after the manrer of him 
of whom divines speak so disrespectfully. 

Nor was this all ; the right honourable gentleman complained of the 
neglect of “high and definite principles” by the present ministry. He cen- 
sured the want of steadfastness in principle so much required by “the honour 
and best interests of the country,” and that, in consequence, men were de- 
manded who would support and carry out similar virtues, positively upon 
this ground recommending himself, as if the public were hoodwinked in 
regard to his own treatment of principles. He alleged further, as a ground 
of support, that he would uphold the “popular and aristocratic institu- 
tions” of the country. What an odd coupling of epithets! what an amal- 
gamation of oil mf vinegar! Thus forgetful of the past, Mr. Disraeli 
eat his own words with as little remorse as Saturn gorged his children in 
the olden time. The new-born of his speeches and writings to-day are 
swallowed down to-morrow, and then he feels himself in a sort of ostrich 
security. In thus paying the public memory a bad compliment, he com- 
mits a grievous error in self-deception, taking the living for the dead. 
‘But make me your leader,” says he, in substance; “I will support 
honourable peace, reduced taxation, and social improvement”—as they 
were never supported before. How we apples will swim! Few would be so 
daring in promises who reflected they were at the head of a party that for 
long years had opposed all such measures with wonderful determination; 
happy recklessness in a leader who will not miss his mark for the sake of 
a few hard inconsistencies and assertions. No doubt the honourable 
gentleman knows his cue best, and reflects duly that he has no other 

rty to fall back upon if he were now discarded, having gone the round 
of all. Mr. Disraeli knows best whether he has securely noosed the 
Derbyite leviathan or not. If the hook be in its nose, the right honour- 
able gentleman will no doubt hold the end fast, for he is ever most tena- 
cious of the game he worries. On the other hand, he seems to have 
tamed in no small degree those who were lately so haughty, full of feudal 
notions, high-minded in declaration, if somewhat mean in action, and 
not of the wisest. How scornful of self-humiliation before obvious 
truth, how assumptive and overbearing they were, and now to be tamed 
by one whom they lately considered a parvenu! It does Mr. Disraeli’s 
talents credit to have made his reluctant friends so complacent, per- 
haps from a sense of their political necessities. How could they tole- 
rate permitting their tenantry in Bucks to vote for one who finds his 
claim to their support in pleas that violate their dearest recollections, their 
reiterated avowals? The experiments upon the credulity of his party, 
seasoned, as in this address, with the excitement of false sympathies, cen- 
sure of his opponents, and similar things, recal the stratagem of mendi- 
cants who make sores to excite commiseration. Though dementation 
itself could not mistake the scope and end of Mr. Disraeli, his party did, 
so stolid was it, so insensible to the mode in which their plebeian leader 
was making use of them for his own purposes. His skill in this respect 
must be admitted. No one better applies the negative to the positive 
for his objects, leads his dupes out of their ancient track more cleverly, or 
makes nothing of something more dexterously. He has succeeded at 
last so far in securing the confidence of his friends that they will support 
him even if 
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He undertake to prove, by force 

Of argument, a man’s no horse, 

And prove a buzzard is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 
And rooks committee-men and trustees, 


Apart from jest, nothing is too bold for his political adventures. There 
is no shame in him at making dishonest charges for honest ends, in the 
mode of Malagrida. Hence the charge of Toryism against Lord Pal- 
merston while playing the radical. It is in such kind of charges, made 
to profit himself, that Mr. Disraeli enacts Judas so admirably. He can- 
not even here keep out of Palestine, nor discard for a moment the tradi- 
tions of an obstinate, self-willed, and rebellious ancestry, that to the end 
of time are to operate as a beacon to shield the rest of the world from 
similar vices ; for though they pretend they are to go home again to their 
country—we do not credit it—they would no longer be useful, as warn- 
ings to the world, if they did. England contains no public example to 
approach his own for the faults he charges upon others. He himself 
stands in the position of the servant who, applying for a place, and bein 

asked for a character, said he had none left, on ae worn out all he had 
ever received. But, say his friends, ‘‘ The charges you make against the 
right honourable gentleman were youthful absurdities, long gone by.” 
We reply, as to Mr. Disraeli, the Star Chamber, “ Vivian Grey,” 
fictitious characters, and exaggerated realities, his own reviews of his 
own works in his own periodicals—these and similar things display 
depth of artifice of a most precocious character.* This kind of artifice 


* This trait of character is illustrated in the following extract from the “ Notes 
of a Life,” now in the press, which we saw in manuscript: 

“Tt was at the same time Mr. Disraeli was publishing a periodical paper called 
the Star Chamber, of which the public took little note, that the two first volumes 
of ‘ Vivian Grey’ made their appearance. The Star Chamber was personal. I 
have heard that the author suppressed it, but not till it had attacked most of the 
literary men of that day. I forget all further about its contents. Mr. Disraeli 
puffed and reviewed his own book in its columns. Calling one day upon Col- 
burn, who published ‘ Vivian Grey,’ the bibliopolist said: ‘I have a capital book 
out, “ Vivian Grey,” the authorship is a great secret—a man of high fashion— 
very high—keeps the first society. I can assure you it is a most piquant and 
spirited work—quite sparkling.’ Colburn always regarded the fashionable taste 
in publishing, no matter how absurd. The fashionable was a buying taste, and 
no Lintot goes further. I remarked that the characters were not drawn from 
life, for I had already run my eye over a copy. ‘Two or three characters might,’ 
I said, ‘be from the life, but all were exaggerated, and most of them imagi- 
nary.’ This Colburn did not like, but remarked that people of fashion might 
read and understand them for living persons. He told me the author’s name was 
a profound secret. Three or four days after, walking along Oxford-street, I saw 
one of Colburn’s establishment come out of the shop of Disraeli’s publisher, 
Marsh. He had a number of pamphlets under his arm. ‘ What have you there ?’ 
The pamphlets were copies in yellow covers, about twenty-five pages of matter. 
The word ‘key’ was signified by a woodcut of a key, and below it ‘to “ Vivian 
Grey”!!! being a complete exposition of the royal, noble, and fashionable cha- 
racters who figure in that most extraordinary work.’ ‘There was a woodcut also 
of a curtain, partly open, displaying withinside a drawing-room filled with com- 
pany attitudinising. ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘why did not Colburn publish this as well 
as the book?’ ‘That would never do,’ was the reply. I did not at the moment 
reflect that Marsh was the publisher of Disraeli’s Star Chamber. 1 took away one 
of the pamphlets, and found it filled with extracts from ‘ Vivian Grey ;’ remarks, 
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has grown with his growth, twin-brother of the sarcastic inflictions which 
so frighten small minds in the House of Commons. But we wil! not 
dwell upon the dawnings of the career of one who has misemployed 
abilities of no mean order, as every spirit of win must admit. His 
later productions were some of them even more absurd ; and his chartist 
sympathies were those of a tolerably mature pe nearly forty, we 
believe ; above which age, under any phase but a chartist one, he abused 
Sir Robert Peel for services to his country, hanging on upon the 
tail of Lord George Bentinck, and playing Bombastes while so situated. 
By this he became the head of the party whose principles he had before 
anathematised. Mr. Disraeli was no callow youth then, and it is not 
going back to old grievances, but, on the contrary, it is most useful, to 
recal his tergiversations again and again, when he forces it, as in this 
address, and to give him credit for his management of a party which he 
has led about and about for his own interest, as a leader paramount in 
watching to build it up, until, as at present, that my upholds measures 
it before resisted in such a way as to make us think that, like its leader, 
it was ready for anything if repaid with office. This shows how dull 
many persons are that make great pretensions ; and on Mr. Disraeli’s 

rt it shows how well pertinacity may be repaid by those who go 
satire at work for right or wrong. Nor was the right honourable 
gentleman insensible to the weight attached to the aristocratical position 
of the party he was about to lead. He was well aware that title and 
estate, appearance and pretension, are awful things in the popular view, 
and that the most brainless man so gifted even in radical vision, is held 
in respect. Even in a common gin-palace, a noble lord’s name alone 
secured an expenditure of chalk-scoring, impossible to an individual not 
having the bewitching appellation. Mr. Disraeli had thus on his side 
what in the phraseology of the time is called “high respectability.” It 
is amusing to see how the right honourable gentleman worked to his 
objects. He prepared his way by obtaining bit and bit concessions from 
the stiff-necked pride of the ultra-aristocracy. First, he poured out a 


a 


some of feigned censure, to give critical verisimilitude; others were puffs of the 
work, some highly laudatory. At the end of ‘The Key’ there was a clue to 
living personages, whose names were ascribed to the real and imaginary charac- 
ters in the book, all extracted from Mr. Disraeli’s Star Chamber, which affected a 
great mystery as to the authorship, the aim of which was obvious. ‘ We know who 
the author of * Vivian Grey” really is.’ Then in the same Star Chamber followed the 
names of living characters, as ‘ Mr. Foaming Fudge, Mr. B—m, Lord Alhambra, 
Lord P——, Colonel Dalmington, Colonel L—n.’ All was concocted with a little 
critical censure here and there, but, above all, surpassing wonderment at the 
noise the extraordinary work was making in the world. Such were some of the 
artifices used to get the book into notoriety, and they succeeded. That one not 
much out of nonage should, as an author, have recourse to artifices so beneath a 
man of genius and ingenuousness, such as a young writer might be supposed to 
possess, when I knew who the author was, fixed his character in my mind. I 
thought it unfortunate that, with such ability, he shouid be a stranger to that 
highmindedness which, in those days, was assumed among literary men, even 
where not real. From that day my mental portraiture of Mr. Disraeli, conjoined 
with his ‘ cleverness’—that is the exact word—his want of high feeling, and the 
opinion of his unfixed displays since, made him a continual example of unscrupu- 
Jousness in his progress. ‘This opinion was confirmed by great absurdities in most 
of his subsequent productions, as well as by the acts of his earlier years. We 
are all we are to be by nature at two or three-and-twenty.” 
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venom upon Peel, that to the bad taste of his party was nectar and 
ambrosia. Lord George Bentinck died. Mr. Disraeli seized the reins 
while Lord George’s friends were momentarily paralysed, and kept them. 
The next step was to restrain the continued cry for protection, which 
Mr. Disraeli found would be a bar to his hopes, while he himself, who 
really cared nothing about protection or non-protection, became an 
object of greater popular distaste. He struggled against this obstacle, 
and found his ground must be taken in advocating no more the restoration 
of protection, if he had any rational hope of getting forward, party being 
with him, as ever, only self, while he had a more expatiating ‘oul than 
his newly-adopted friends. He persevered, as did his rebellious fore- 
fathers,-in that solitary virtue, “fidelity to himself.” He was at the 
head of the Tory landlord interest. It was inherited obstinacy against 
obstinacy. His, combined with the highest intellect, sueceeded, the 
odds being vastly in his favour, traditions on both sides out of the ques- 
tion. In most bombastic vein he had made war on the Manchester 
school, then arrayed against him; he opposed the repeal of the navi- 
tion laws in the same vein, and so well insinuated himself into the 
favour of his friends, whose obtuseness in regard to their own interests 
was notorious, that he was fixed as their acknowledged leader. Thus 
he succeeded one whose inferior political abilities were cultivated princi- 
pally at Tattersall’s, and never reached mediocrity, however much liked 
for bi social qualities. The support of reciprocity against the open free- 
traders, attacks on Cobden, affected appeals to the working classes, the 
sustenance of the Church, a deprecation of public opinion as only clamour, 
denunciation of the free-traders’ politics and predictions, and sinister cen- 
sures of their opponents, were balm to his party’s interest. And then 
how glorious was the aristocracy, the Lord Manners’s Young England! 
The prejudices his party had against him for not being of a feudal 
breed of true blue blood became softened. The cunning and cleverness 
which accompanied these mancuvres met its reward. No more was 
heard the cry of low wages and dear bread. The right honourable gen- 
tleman turned next to the burdens on land, and tickled his trout once 
more with effect. It was pitiful, so it was, that so large a part of the 
excise duty fell on land; how cruel to the over-burdened landowners ! 
The Manchester men sought to enrich themselves exclusively. They 
would see their commerce die off, while land would for ever flourish. At 
last, the right honourable gentleman recommended union and justice to 
the land, and toleration to trade. Thus working about and about he 
found his reward. The stolid party he had supported sank their pre- 
judices in his favour. Next, he avowed that himself and party had no 
idea, poor innocents, of bringing back the protection for which they had 
so long combated!! They were on the eve of taking office, so protection 
to the land was no longer in the way. This, then, was an essential point 
to gain, and thus, to remove a stumbling-block, by unsaying, in prospect 
of place, all he had said, all he had been fighting about for so long a 
period, and getting his party to follow his example. The landed interest 
was juggled, and the farmers too, after abandoning protection, for which 
they had fought so long, and had abused Peel so venomously. Turning, 
re twisting, and tumbling, and apostatising, he reached the apex of his 
efforts. It will be said by his admirers that his conduct was splendid— 
that he had raised himself by his ability. No one disputes his ability, 
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nor his fitness for the leadership of his present band: they are pecu- 
iarly suited for each other. e point is only whether a man. may 
rise in public life regardless of the means. Whether the preacher of 
revolutionary doctrines to-day, and other wild sentiments to-morrow, and 
then repudiating them for opposite creeds over and over, be as much 
entitled to hold power in a country like ours as one who may respect at 
least the decencies of political life. Gibbon, the historian, declared once 
at Brooks’s that there was no salvation for the country unless six heads 
of the cabinet council were cut off as examples ; and directly afterwards, 
that is, in six days, took a place under that same cabinet council ! 
This we denominate political profligacy, and only regret that Gibbon did 
not furnish the last example of a similar nature. 
To recur again to the address. What really cared Mr. Disraeli about 
the Tartar mandarin Yeh, the Bhuddist idol Foh being thrown into the 
in? The clodpoles of Bucks must have comprehended what was 
meant by Mr. Disraeli’s pity for the celestial satrap. If they did. not 
care, the rest of England did, on recalling the tricks and personalities of 
the right honourable gentleman, the repealism, radicalism, revolutionism, 
Robespierrism, chartism, High Churchism, Judaism, and we know not 
how many other “isms” of the past career of one who now cries for 
“ fixity” of purpose in his addresses, esteems “‘ political principle” a virtue, 
and ch want of ‘definite principles” on his opponents as demanded 
‘by the honour and best interests of the country!” What a conversion 


must, judging from this address, have taken place at the eleventh hour, 
‘when on these —— Mr. Disraeli claims support and censures Lord 
T e 


Palmerston. truth is, the right honourable gentleman is above all 
ae er oe disinterested in its regard. He is below such considerations, 
or he is, cap a pie, life, soul, aspiration, reputation, ambition, hope, 
present and future, himself, and nothing but himself. His party is the 
same in his view as anything besides that will serve his term. He is ax 
extremes as to party, having no other to receive him, and perhaps may 
make a virtue of not holding it lightly. His political conscience became 
desiccated long ago. What would O’Connell, whom he so courted, say 
now, could he peep from his grave and see the position of his quondam 
admirer and hear his address? We fancy Mr. Disraeli would be saluted 
with ‘‘Leather, all leather, my dear boy !”—the phrase of the great agitator 
when he fathomed the intentions of those who would make a tool of him. 

The public, reading his address, fail not to reason upon it, for the 
public has no dread of the sarcasms which shake nervous temperaments 
in the House of Commons. ‘They cause a laugh, and nothing more, 
elsewhere. The people penetrate to the heart’s core the designs of such 
personages, and are of opinion, living as he does for himself, and affect- 
ing to make a virtue of his errors, that he unwittingly cheats himself in 
order to strengthen them. It is unfortunate, too, that he is such a 
stranger to the wit that abides in truth. This knowledge is now, we fear, 
a thing too much out of his nature to come back. “ Clever,” that is his 
designation; he never can be a great man, because he has too much of 
which to repent himself. Who shall gainsay his cleverness? He has too 
little simplicity and straightforwardness. Superior minds are strangers 
to the artifice in which he has ever traded—* le chicaneur rusé, ne fait 
que ruser.” He has too much to unsay and gainsay—much more than 
would be agreeable even to obtain a better reputation, which, with his 
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undoubted power, dealt worthily for the benefit of his kind in place of his 
own selfishness, he might obtain. The latter never gives a patent for 
honest celebrity. His party confesses his utility, and that compensates for 
their wounded self-love in appointing him their leader. Necessity knows 
no law, and they must stoop to conquer, nature having no patrician pre- 
dilection in the matter of brains. If they don’t love him, they must 
cherish him for the sake of their enmity towards Palmerston’s administra- 
tion, originating in its popular character. They are sore that, called to 
power by the people, the noble lord steered his course agreeably to his 
sense of that which public opinion approved. Now public opinion is 
neither Toryism, Whigism, nor Radicalism, and hence three parties were 
secretly — meneps and openly exhibited their displeasure on the China 
question. Hence, too, Mr. Disraeli styled Lord Palmerston the Tory head 
of a Radical cabinet. Our wish is to see a government ruled only by so 
much of Tory, Whig, and Radical principle as will meet the sanction of 
public opinion, and so continue to govern under that sanction, making it 
a guide, Mr. Disraeli knows he cannot enter office under any leader pro- 
fessing such a principle with sincerity, however profuse of promises that 
cost nothing he may be, and whatever alacrity at turning he may have 
heretofore exhibited, giving him the benefit of every plausible supposition. 
If it be asked, “‘ Why such distrust?” we reply, the veil, incautiously 
used so long to conceal a succession of legerdemain tricks, was too trans- 
parent. Mr. Disraeli used his party, and adopted its principles from no 
view to the common or to their good, but to his own benefit, as he had 
experimented with other parties before. Through his present friends he 
attained a position as far as office was concerned, but it was only a taste. 
This is somewhat hard. We perceive, therefore, at what he is still work- 
ing, and give no credit to his hollow addresses. We could not at this 
late hour think him a proselyte to political virtue if the age of miracles 
had not passed away. We are satisfied with Lord Palmerston’s govern- 
ment so far, and the nation will not consent to thwart it ungratefully 
without any other cause than the desire for office of those best known b 
their political worthlessness. What claim has Mr. Disraeli to the public 
suffrage, whose sole excuse for the tergiversations of his past career can 
only be the plea, “that if he has not always said the same thing, he 
always intended the same thing?” With the sincerity of such an excuse 
we are not disposed to cavil, never having trusted his sayings from not 
having ever doubted his intentions. 

The address of Lord Palmerston was to the purpose. Should the 
national will be transferred to the “discordant elements” that had - 
laboured to overturn the existing government? was the question, The 
claims of the noble lord’s administration rested on having taken office 
when refused by the Tories, and lost by ministers too powerless to do 
their duty—on having conducted the war to a triumphant termination— 
on the firmness displayed in overcoming difficulties raised at the peace 
—on the large majority upon the first step taken in reducing taxation— 
on the non-dissent of parliament to the steps taken in relation to Persia, 
the United States, and Naples. China was the point on which the 
ministry was assailed. This the noble lord placed in the just point of 
view in his own words: “ An insolent barbarian, wielding authority at 
Canton, had violated the British flag, broken the engagements of treaties, 
offered rewards for the heads of British subjects in that part of China, 
May—vou. CX. NO. CCCCXXXVII. E 
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and planned. their destruction by murders, assassinations, and poisons. 
The British officers, civil sail hind. ent station had taken those 


measures which to them to be properand necessary to obtain 
satisfaction and ; and her Majesty’s government had the 


course pursued by those officers in vindication of the national honour and 
for the assertion of our national rights. A combination of political parties 
—not till the last session united—carried a resolution, declaring the course 
by our officers in China unjustifiable, and consequently censuring 
Majesty's government for having approved that course. But if that 
course was unjustifiable, the British government, instead of demanding 
an apology, ought to make one, and, instead of expecting satisfaction, 
ought to offer compensation to the Chinese commissioner ; and this course 
the combined o ts of the government, if their parliamentary victory 
had installed them in office, must, in consistency, be prepared to pursue. 
Will the British nation give support to men who have thus endeavoured 
to make its degradation a stepping-stone to power ?” 

Lord Palmerston concluded by stating that peace with honour and 
safety, under the maintenance of national rights, and security for British 
subjects in foreign lands, well regulated economy, progressive improve- 
ment, the diffusion of education, and the reforms required by the growing 
intelligence of the age, were the grounds on which ministers anticipated 
with confidence a favourable result from the national constituencies. 

This was saying, and saying well, all that was required. The country 
was y acquainted with the circumstances which had produced the 
dissolution, the unfairness exercised by the “ discordant elements” com- 
posing the Opposition, and their knowledge that ministers knew no more 
of the sudden and unforeseen outbreak in China than those expectant 
“elements” did themselves, whether moved by hope of place, or dislike 
of wars. The press had made all that fully known. The majority 
agreed, however, with Mr. Disraeli, that if they succeeded it should be 
“a vote of censure on the ministry,” under which the latter must resign 
or dissolve the House. Yet they all well knew that if they came into 

wer they must, let the right or wrong be where it would, being thus 

ed by their own declarations and votes, either devour their own words 
wholesale, and reduce the Chinese to terms, or send to their friend Yeh, 
as “sympathisers,” full satisfaction, both in humiliation and in money, 
rewarding him for his decapitation and poisoning of British subjects. 

Sir re de Bowring had earned his post. He had been satisfactorily 
employed in the fulfilment of more than one commercial mission. He 

‘ laboured zealously in the public service. Lord Palmerston himself 
bore evidence to his zeal in the duties entrusted to him. He is a man of 
a philosophical mind—in every sense a man of peace. One less inclined 
to proceed to violent extremities does not exist. We say this with the 
confidence acquired by an experience of more than thirty years’ personal 
acquaintanee. Sir Michael Seymour carries too high a character in the 
service to be provoked to needless hostilities. On the face of the pro- 

ceedings t patience was exercised in dealing with Yeh. It was right 
to "gee flag—to uphold it as we would uphold our religion—to 
make it cover, as with a veil of holiness, all over whose heads it legiti- 
mately waved. Do the public think the Opposition would have apolo- 
gised to Yeh? We are of opinion, and the public no doubt is of the 
same mind, that the Opposition would not, did not, dream of doing such 
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ating It would send ships to Canton at once, had it come into office, 
and, if successful, made a virtue of it, boasting of its wisdom afterwards, 
and glorying in overcoming a pertinacious 2m with whom, after all, 
the party had alleged, against the government, they found there was no 
other mode of dealing. “ Out upon such a system of political craftiness,” 
such miserable cant, such noonday hypocrisy, for obvious end of 
place. Every man, too, possessed of high feeling on the other hand, 
must honour the manly course taken by the minister, of standing by the 
conduct of those who had done no wrong, in acting to the letter oft their 
duty, and incapable of being heard in their own defence. It gives the 
world a low idea of the value of men who could in such a way, and under 
such circumstances, assail others. We do not, cannot, bring ourselves to 
believe that more than a part of the Opposition upon this occasion—the 
reckless neck-or-nothing part, led by Sin, Diesedh~conttaigtiend for a 
moment the dilemma in which they would become involved if they had 
attained place. As to Mr. Disraeli, if he thinks us personal for this 
opinion, or in eliciting others regarding himself, he must recollect it is a 
complaint he of all men in existence has the least right to make. 

The mischief has recoiled upon themselves, and proceeded to such a 
length as to exclude from the House of Commons, with some who were 
of no value, a few whose names we were once pleased to hail in their 
places, who were led, we fully believe, into momentary error only, while 
some who filled seats justify our past repeated remarks upon the careless 
mode in which the people too often select their representatives, and will 
not be missed. All eyes are turned to a session which is to decide whether 
an able minister is to continue to uphold the honour of his country, or hand 
over his duties to a patchwork administration. 

There are congratulations throughout the land upon the prospective 
result of the dissolution. It has afforded delight to thousands, who, not 
much versed in the minutiz of the causes which originated it, rejoice at 
seeing the defeat of those who played an unfair game of combination. It 
may be true that the three or four divisions which united in the adverse 
vote against the government, did not all meet together for the purpose of 
planning the overturn of the ministry; but the ultimate effect of the 
success of Mr. Cobden’s motion was perfectly understood, by all who 
voted upon the occasion, not to be a Chinese question so much as a cen- 
sure on ministers. The difference, therefore, was practically the same. 
“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” whether the end desired be 
good or evil; and the expectation of the downfal of the Palmerston ad- 
ministration was calculated upon by those who sought to profit by the’ 
measure, as well as by those who expected only simple gratification by the 
triumph of favourite dogmas. Bitter must be the disappointment of 
those parties at the act of duty wormed | the people. In respect to 
the rejection of Messrs. Bright, Cobden, and some others, it is said they 
were thrown out to put an end to the tyranny of the League, the leaders 
of which had got sf- sufficient and conceited on points upon which they 
were really ill informed. Either the gentlemen thus alluded to must 
have displayed a temper to their constituents with which the world, out 
of Lancashire, is unacquainted, or they have met the fate of those who, 
after conferring a public benefit, and, from inexperience, expecting their 
reward from multitudinous gratitude to the end of the c , have 
found disappointment. ‘This result is not uncommon, They should have 
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foreseen that the ruin of Lord Palmerston’s ministry would be the con- 
sequence of supporting an abstract question mooted at an impolitic 
moment. There are some persons who will run their heads into a halter 
in their to attain an object, which on another occasion they 
might with ur, and some chance of success, hope to master with a 
. Had Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and others never heard of the 
tful favour of “the many,” of the “ reeking breath of popular applause,” 
of the ingratitude of those whose notions are as fickle as their favour is 
of an accidental nature? The champions of the League once rendered a 
great service to their country, and the treatment in return may appear 
somewhat ungrateful; but then they have only their own conduct to 
blame for it, in affording the specious opportunity. They see themselves 
sacrificed by those re, Be benefited, and must seek consolation in the 
recollection that it has been the lot of greater men to be thus ungrate- 
fully id—men who did not count on repayment, as they did, “ Give 
an obolus to Belisarius,” is an ancient mf instructive story. They 
were to blame, too, that all in their view was secondary to the cotton- 
mill. The spinning-jenny was in sight in everything. Still several 
useful and tried men have lost their seats. 

There was one feature struck us in this election. The Derby party, 
reinforced by Mr. Gladstone, did not, with such a fresh accession of 
strength, exhibit that exulting countenance which marked it in past times, 
when “the wisdom of our forefathers” was their watchword. This 
modesty, somewhat unnatural, bespoke-misgiving, and we augured from 
it that Lord Palmerston and his friends would not be as hardly run as 
their antagonists expected. We were justified. Mr. Disraeli, at the end 
of his address, though a descendant of the race of Jacob, condescended 
to have recourse to roaring for High Church, about which, with his 
notions of the ascendancy of the Jewish race, he can really care very 
little. It fell as flat upon the ears of his constituency as if Mr. Moses, 
of Aldgate, had “‘yoared,” like “any sucking nightingale,” to the cele- 
brated pump of that name. This wily characteristic appeal exhibited, as 
regarded the cause of the right honourable gentleman, ‘ Love’s last shift.” 
It was the final song of the dying swan, and nothing but his name, in- 
tended to stand in the way of epitaph, we presume, came after it. The 
world fully comprehended the allusion, the necessity that gave it birth, 
and the mischief it was intended to produce. The time of crying the 
‘Church in danger” to any effect is no more. Lord John Russell had 
an escape from rejection in the City. His lordship was third on the poll, 
and report gave much of his success to the influence of Mr. Rothschild’s 
friends. He was most guarded in his City speeches, so as to make it 
clear he was prepared for future contingencies, perhaps being out of 

lace, for his standing dish at such times, some measure of reform, to 

eal past indiscretions. The noble lord was sure of a seat elsewhere if 
he had not been returned there. His absence from Parliament would 
have been lamented on all sides. His Jordship, well aware of the con- 
sequences of Mr. Cobden’s motion, suffered ambitious hope to rule for a 
moment, and has had a lesson which may be profitable, especially as, with 
all his faults, the country could “ better spare a better man.” Lord John 
told some wholesome truths on the hustings, displaying no little tact in 
his speech, in the course of which he said, in effect, and with the greatest 
truth, that the real question did not turn on Sir J. Bowring’s being right 
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or wrong—on the Bowringites or Yehites—but between the Tories and 
Liberals ; and Lord John spoke a truth that Messrs. Cobden and his friends 
ought to have felt as well as his lordship did. But with this conviction, 
why did Lord John and Mr. Cobden vote as they voted, being thus pre- 
viously acquainted with the fact now acknowledged? We should like to 
have this point cleared up. 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech at the hustings upheld the Derby administration 
during its nine months’ reign in 1852, just as much to any worthy purpose 
as a dissertation would be upon the identity of a mummy of the time of 
Pharaoh, with the relics of his chief butler. He contended for the in- 
fluence of property in elections, as in past times he had contended for 
revolutionary principles. He reprehended the Reform Act for its in- 
justice, and discussed with one of the persons present the dreadful cala- 
mity of a disfranchisement of Buckinghamshire in case the kingdom 
were divided into electoral districts. His speech was set much in the 
strain of the old Tory speeches of bygone times, now grown stale, but 
delivered with the customary ability of the right honourable gentleman, 
interlarded with a few jokes, and the usual absence of close reasoning. 
His arguments, in short, were Tory on a Tory hustings, as they would 
have been Radical a few years ago upon hustings of that colour, and may 
some day be again, after passing through a fresh turnstile. At the out- 
set we had a touch of his characteristic imaginativeness. He told the 
electors that the “ minister had declared that his agents in China will be 
superseded, thus acknowledging the justness of the vote of the House of 
Commons.” This was in the clap-trap style of the right honourable 
gentleman. Lord Elgin is going out as ambassador to Pekin to place 
things, if possible, upon a satisfactory footing, in a general war and 
report says France will co-operate in the same design. The island of 
Hong-Kong retains its ruler, for all we know to the contrary, or the 
— either. Mr. Disraeli is accomplished at jinesse. The electors of 

ucks no doubt expect to see Sir John Bowring at home in another 
This is not, we think, likely, until Lord Pal- 
merston is convinced Sir John merits disgrace. To Mr. Disraeli’s dis- 
may the day goes against his hopes on this score. If Lord Derby’s 
House of Commons gave a vote of censure against the minister, what if 
the nation—the people—have since given one of approbation? We put 
it to Mr. Disraeli, was it worth his while thus to mystify his constituents? 
A little time must have revealed the truth, and shown how much the 
right honourable gentleman dealt with fancy; but perhaps, as the election 
was decided instanter, the misrepresentation may have answered its 
purpose. The zeal of the right honourable gentleman in behalf of his 
objects sadly overran his discretion, as it did in his efforts to make the 
world believe in the secret treaty made by ministers to enslave Italy. 
The Parisian gossip was so grateful it needs must be true, because he 
desired it should be so. Never was there such a gobeur. The secret 
treaty motion was a most indiscreet affair, but like the right honourable 
gentleman’s former political dealings, highly characteristic. The appeal 
of Lord Palmerston—the constitutional appeal—met his wishes, and even 
went beyond his expectations. Why was this, but that the public felt 
his lordship had not betrayed the trust re in him, and therefore gave 


month in deep disgrace. 


good ground for a similar expectation in future being realised? Our more 
rusty institutions will be reformed, and what remains of free trade to carry 
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out, carried out to the letter, not by those who gave a reluctant assent to 
it in the hope to retain place, but by those who were its original sup- 
porters. The lukewarm Gladstone party will be no longer the go between 
the minister and the Tories—that party which is never named but it recals 
to our recollection, on all but the free-trade question, the fifteenth and 
sixteenth verses of the third of Revelations. 

Lord Palmerston’s official conduct has justified the confidence placed 
in him by the country. “ It is all an accident,” say his enemies; “ good 
fortune, nothing else.” But it will be found in the dispensation of 
events, that from untoward circumstances, against which no prudence can 
guard, or from unobtrusive habits, some men of sterling merit may be 
prevented from making their way and remain in obscurity, yet those of 
them who become distinguished are indebted to something besides good 
fortune for their position. The premier’s long experience and thor 
knowledge of political affairs at home, an aptitude for business, and a 
superiority over his opponents in manner and bearing, omitting his ac- 
quaintance with foreign cabinets superior to that of any other of our public 
men, these acquirements render it not unnatural he should occupy his 
present high post. The popular discrimination has been justified. The 
trial has been made, and the verdict of the nation has confirmed the cor- 
rectness of the selection. Our annals will record more than this on the 
score of celebrity. From his ministry will date a great alteration in 
belligerent operations, which will render England more formidable than 
ever to her enemies. The application of steam to an extent never before 
attempted, and the conveyance of an army of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men to so great a distance as the Crimea, the magnitude and de- 
structive nature of the means adopted, as well as the increased expense, 
indicate serious changes in the art of war, which will much alter its cha- 
racter, and we trust diminish its calamities by shortening its duration. 
Napoleon I. entered Moscow a conqueror with eighty thousand men, and 
four hundred thousand kept up his communications. Led to destruction 
by the wintry elements, his power was overcome by them, not by the 
Russians, who claimed the credit. That people had become a huge bug- 
bear throughout Europe—ambitious, crafty, assumptive, and dictatorial. 
By the aid of the new arm in warfare, conveying for the first time a large 
army over a space that no force could reach by a march, they destroyed 
half the Russian navy and the noblest arsenal of that country. France, 
our ally, was avenged by a loss to Russia of a force equal in number 
to that lost by her in 1813, thus matching the old disaster, but reversing 
the fate of war. This was executed from the extreme west of Europe, 
and the prestige of Russian invulnerability destroyed by the long reach 
of civilisation. Was the reflection of this result no ndens to the Eng- 
lish people to be just to the administration under which so marvellous an 
achievement was effected ? Lord Palmerston’s official career will be 
memorable for having shown the extent of the power thus newly applied 
to that arm to which England owes her greatness. Hence, the rule of 
this ministry will form a new and remarkable epoch in war. It is from 
this period that an application of science to such an extent will date, the 
utility of which the living may not see to its full extent, especially when 
a single vessel may soon be heard of carrying and landing ten thousand 
men upon some distant shore. The master of the sea will dictate to his 


enemies by his desultory attacks, rapidly moving at will to any point 
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where he cannot be followed by defensive armies upon the shore. This 
will be most easily achieved by England; indeed, the invention points to 
this country before all others, from its inexhaustible resources in material. 
The arm by which it will be accomplished is more especially our own. It 
will be that of other nations ouly as they proportionally advance in the 
arts of civilisation. Just in that proportion, too, they will become arbiters 
of adverse national destinies. Those only who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the prodigious magnitude of the late operations can appreciate the 
extent and energy put forth by England on the ocean upon that occasion, 
Whatever blunders were sn in the expedition, few or none were 
attributable to the arm in which England most exhibits her power, and 
the mighty development of the resources attaching to her insular position. 
The more overwhelming similar means of warfare become, under well- 
regulated governmeuts, the less frequently will the calamity of war afflict 
mankind. Combined inseparably with the date of the mi of 
this power to an extent never before even imagined, the administration of 
ealicinnsten will pass in connexion with the history of a war entered 
n for the common cause of humanity. 

The country having answered the appeal of the minister, it will only 
remain that he justifies the further = of the people by following 
public opinion as he has already done. As yet he cannot know the 
materials with which he has to deal in parliament, but a little time 
will explain all. It is no longer the ‘Church in danger!” the er 
of “No Popery!” or “Down with the Corn-laws and Free-trade !” 
those foolish cries have had their day, and Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
are bereft of these resources, once so inestimable. They can no more 
claim their help; the cry falls dead on the public ear. The old false 

of “ The wolf is coming!” is now a theme for laughter. The secret 
treaty and Mandarin Yeh will in like manner no more availthem. They 
must look out for a new war-cry. In the declared state of the public 
mind their ingenuity will be taxed to discover something effective to serve 
the purpose. They must find a standard for their recruits whatever new 
ery they may set up. The old sermons for the simple cannot be preached 
over again. Having in vain stretched their india-rubber consciences to 
abandon protection, they will hardly succeed in getting their friends to 
bark for annual parliaments and universal suffrage. Mr. Disraeli may be 
well inclined to raise the war-whoop even for them, if they would lead to 
the gratification of their hopes, having once already shouted “ Revolution 
and Frost the Chartist.” It is passing hard he has been baffled after 
he has wasted so much mischief in vain, but with his latitudinarianism he 
need not despair if he find himself again among brain-sick politicians of a 
defeated colour. 

We shall very quickly see, on the meeting of the House, how far the 
electors have been true to their duties, and how far the honest prevailed 
over those who have been the main cause of preventing rational reforms, 
by showing that the extension of parliamentary reform, without electoral 
reformation, would do little good to the country. There can be no pure 
representatives where the electors’ hands are not clean. Let us hope that 
the returns to the present parliament have in this respect stood as distin- 
guished as every lover of his country must desire. 

4, 
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A SUMMER IN SCHLESWIG. 


We can all remember the stirring events which took place in the 
German duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, and the unhappy result pro- 
duced by English interference. The armistice of Malmé saddled on the 
inhabitants the maintenance of a large force, and at the same time sadly 
diminished their patriotism. But the pacification on which the Austrian 
and Prussian diplomatists plumed themselves so much was a decided 
failure; and the king laughed in a most contemptuous manner at the 
re tations of that fine old institution, the august Germanic Diet. 
The old system of dragooning was introduced, and the government of the 
duchies soon displayed all those evils to remove which the inhabitants had 
taken up arms in 1848. At the present moment an astounding inter- 
change of notes is taking place; but the King of Denmark is obstinate, 
and insists on governing his territory in the way he thinks proper, with- 
out asking or accepting the advice of his neighbours. The quarrel has 
become slightly acerbated of late, and some threats have been heard of 
the last resource ; but we doubt much whether either of the two great 
German powers is disposed, or in a condition, to take up arms. At any 
rate, one thing is certain: the Schleswig-Holsteiners will remain tranquil 
on this occasion ; for only a choice of evils is presented them, and they 
—- prefer the old bloodsuckers, under the impression that they are 
'y this time tolerably gorged. It has occurred to us, however, that our 
readers may like some slight sketch of a country whose name is once 
more assuming prominence in our foreign intelligence, and we have 
therefore ssleonedl. a recently published German work,* which will enable 
us to give some description of the inhabitants of one of the duchies at 
least. The writer of this little book is a doctor in the Danish army, and 
in that capacity assisted at the Schleswig-Holstein campaign. As soon 
as peace was restored, he revisited the scenes of past bloodshed, in order 
to regard them from their more peaceful aspect, and has brought together 
a series of sketches very amusing, and in all probability very truthful. 
One of the most interesting portions of Schleswig is the province of 
Angeln, although it may afford no special attraction to the romantic 
tourist. There are but few relics of picturesque antiquity to be found: 
time has dealt mercilessly with them, and has left scarce a trace of ruins 
above the earth. The fields extend in wide plains, and produce abundant 
harvests, which the peasants set a proper value on; while the only 
symbols of past ages are found in the heather, with its useless flowers, 
which peep out here and there to remind the inhabitants that their now 
so fertile home was once a heath and a desert. No wonder that their 
ancestors quitted it to found a new empire in Britain. But, as some 
compensation; the middle ages have left behind them the most compli- 
cated system of law, which the inhabitants guard with that care which 
would be devoted to the preservation of some family relic. There are no 
less than forty different jurisdictions in this little country, to the great 
delight of the lawyers and the vagabonds, who escape criminal persecu- 





* Eim Sommer in Schleswig. Lorck’s Eisenbahnbicher. Leipzig. 
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tion by passing from one territory to the next. Fortunately for the 
security of the inhabitants, the gendarmes are no respecters of the rights 
divine of noble estates, and are wont to seize the persons they want 
wherever they can lay hands on them—to the great indignation of the 
vagabonds, who are great respecters of vested interests where their own 
are so closely concerned. 

The farms in Angeln are large, and the dwelling-houses sufficiently 
comfortable. The se consists of a long building, in the centre of 
which is the entry, and generally a wing is added, forming a right angle 
with the main building. You are sure to find a stork’s-nest on the straw 
roof, and above the entrance the initials of the proprietor and his wife. 
The farm-buildings are scattered about, and behind a row of carefully 
cropped linden-trees stands a small cottage, to which the parents retire 
when they give up the farm to the eldest son or to the married daughter. 
On entering the house, you pass through the kitchen into the keeping- 
room, or dornsk, round which are the sleeping-places of the whole family. 
Behind this room is the “ pesel,” or best room, and on the other side the 
bridal chamber, where the linen and woollen stuffs of the house are kept 
in immense chests, whose number generally furnishes an accurate idea of 
the prosperity of the farmer. The best rooms are only opened on solemn 
occasions ; and the Angles have their great festivals, like other Christian 
nations, though they are not Easter, Whitsun, and Christmas, but mar- 
riage, christening, and burial. On these occasions the peasant shows of 
what sort he is, and the family and neighbours are provided with a topic 
of conversation lasting till another great event comes off. The Angles 
have become more German than the Germans, but they cannot belie the 
truth of the old chronicle that Dan and Angul were brothers: in their 
features and their language they retain the old Danish type. The only 
change is that they have become suspicious and enfileadhy, and boast of 
their wealth to inordinate excess. On the other hand, they possess a high 
degree of intelligence, and though they worship the golden calf, they do 
not neglect the Church. The reason for their wishing to be German will 
be best found from the following remark made by a peasant to the author: 
“If we were Danes, we could not talk with the cattle-dealers from down 
south, and the folk that come from the north don’t pay such good 
prices—and so we are Germans once for all.’’ 

Among these people, all the peculiar institutions of the most fashion- 
able circles prevail. Matrimony is not the result of affection, but exclu- 
sively of policy—so many cattle are wedded to so many, and a wife 
forms part of the bargain, or a species of makeweight. ‘ Sixpences 
ring best when along with sixpences,” is a proverb of the country most 
highly esteemed. And the Raatnete do their courting by proxy. A 
special race of men exists, who go about the country striking up matches, 
and to them the peasantry turn when they think their farm would sup- 
port a few dozen more kine. When a gentleman of this description 
receives a commission, he pays his addresses to the papa, stating 
that so-and-so wishes to marry, and that he has selected for him the 
daughter of the house. If his proposals are acceptable, he makes an 
appointment for the young man to call on the ensuing Sunday, when 
he.comes attended by all his relatives. The male portion examine the 
stalls, &c., while the ladies rummage the linen chests, and if the old 
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ones do not fall ont about a few hundred dollars one way or the other, 
the marriage is a fait accompli. After these prelintinaries, the guests 
sit down to a plentiful repast of meat, and potatoes swimming in butter, 
washed down by any quantity of coffee. The conversation usuall 
SeuIMAEIlisiocdl thee teem, and tho. sequicitn dupaize-4o bo affected, 
Sometimes this produces a violent dispute, and the bargain is on the 
i ing broken off, when the coupler interferes, and settles the 
the mutual satisfaction by mutual concessions. How the cere- 
concludes, we will describe in our author’s words : 


agreement was made: John Lauesen said, dryly, “Now it’s all 
thou, Mariechen?’ And Marie, who ayy in clear- 
for a second on the threshold, turned round, and 
so the business oe ase ~~ oo Tram had 
a formal contract, which was signed parties con- 
a out his watch, and said, “ It is time for us to 
TUS eee a 
groom having m1 a Ww ve, Or even 8 nD ; but it is 
a to behave so affectionately in the presence of other people. . . . Three 
later the village was all astir—the marriage came off. On visiting my 
old landlord soon after, I found him sitting on a bench outside the Altensitz, 
with a pipe in his mouth, and looking after his son-in-law, who had now taken 
his place in the management of the farm. I found Marie in the kitchen; she 
was making butter ; her husband had brought six new cows on to the farm, and 
she could make plenty of butter now. She could not help being a happy wife, 
in a country where domestic felicity is founded on the sold basis of wealth. 


The great festival of Angeln is the fair of Brarup. At that period, 
every house in the town is converted into aw inn, and every inn into & 
dancing-room. Folk dance in the Dirnsk and im the “ Pesel,” in the 
kitchen-garden and the orchard, and the festivities last three days and 
nights. The parish common is covered with booths, among which the 
happy visitors up and down. One whole street of tents consists 
of eating-houses ; the next is occupied by pedlars and chapmen, shouting 
at the top of their lungs to attract customers. The confusion is up- 
bounded, and the noise stunning. After passing through a display of 
the most heterogeneous domestic and agricultural implements, we reach 
the cattle-market. The poor brutes have hardly come to Brarup fair 
for their amusement. A cattle-dealer rushes into the dense mob of 
animals and seizes his booty: in a second he has cut the ear of one 
sheep off, and given another a cross-cut between the eyes, and leaves the 
seene of his brave exploits, accompanied by the timid bleating of the 
flock. The pigs lie in the mud and gasp for breath; and a cow, who 
has grown tired of the incessant punching and handling, breaks loose 
and a war-dance, to the intense alarm of the owners of crockery, 
who hasten to secure their fragile property. 

The other peculiarities of the fair remind us strongly of the same 
amusements in merry England, when Easter and Greenwich were indis- 
solubly connected in the mind of the Cockneys; now, alas! all that 
remains is the shadow of the name. ‘There are the same roundabouts, 
lotteries, nut-shooting, and so on; but we find no mention of that 
delectable instrument which used to be sold among us, and secured us 
the whole fun of the fair, for the absurdly small sum of one penny. Far 
the benefit of future archeologists, we may state that this consisted of a 
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serrated To paend in a handle, and working on a headless pin. The 

int of the joke consisted in a young of affable manners dragging 
pip tasiament vaghlly dew your wiety ich induced rustics to imagine 
ee Tt was a capital j tt 
and yet our magistrates have gone a to it. o’d spend a 
alia theron Wise Paheapeils to wedteee tn Gas 
enjoyed for a penny? In other respects, however, the Schleswig fair 
was a good imitation of our popular amusements; there was the same 
amount of intoxication and insane yelling, but there the wives wisely 
accompanied their husbands to see them a home, and hence the 
police-couris reaped no rich harvest of five-shilling fines. Bat our 
author met with one adventure: on the road home, his coachman would 
stop to see the play performing in one of the villages, and lost his straw 
waggon; it was found the next morning in a clover-field, where the 
horses had eaten their fill of the luscious ; but as the owner of the 
field was probably sleeping off his debauch he did not see it, so the 
eoachman got off at a cheap rate, and wished it was Brarup fair every 
day in the year. 

The scenery on the west coast of Schleswig, with its open prospect of 
the restless sea, is far more worthy of a visit than the country of the 
Angles. About five miles from the coast is the island of Foéhr, once 
connected with the mainland, and a great resource of German tourists at 
present. The chief fishing town is Wyck. The inhabitants of the island 
are born sailors, and are brought up at school for that honourable pro- 
fession. At an early age they leave home to tempt fortune on the sea, 
and go long voyages. Many a proud argosy is now commanded by men 
who were once poor peasant lads. But their only ambition is to save 
enough money to return home to their beloved island, and set up as 
farmers. While the men are away on their vocation, the wives manage 
the household and farming affairs. The latter rarely quit the island of 
their birth, and carefully keep up the peculiar manners and costume. 
They wear a gown of some dark stuff with a blue edging, a dark, tight- 
fitting jacket with long sleeves, fastened up the front and at the cuffs 
with buttons of silver filigree work, and a gay apron, fastened behind 
by a massive silver hook. Round their neck they twine several black 
woollen shawls, and the head is bound up in another cloth of the same 
description, affecting the shape of a turban, with the two ends hangi 
down on either side. In the upper portion of this turban the i 
women wear a piece of red embroi cloth, which covers the scalp ; 
the unmarried women cover it with thick plaits of hair. On holidays 
they wear heavy silver chains, twined among the buttous on the jacket, 
and from them depends a medallion, frequently the portrait of the 
husband or the parents, or at times quaint old pictures, bearing close 
pe to Catholic saints. The richer classes wear also a large quantity 
of gold ornaments. There is something very oriental in the style of 
dress, which is the more evident when the ladies appear im the streets. 
There, they drag the shawls up to their necks, and arrange the head- 
covering in such wise that it quite covers the forehead, and only leaves a 
small opening for the eyes. a winter they wear a cloak called a “ Bul- 
fanger,” which bears great resemblance to the African Burnous. But 
while the head is so carefully protected both day and night, or im and 
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out of the house, they only wear thin leathern slippers. It might be 
thought that this was the worst possible modé of protecting the feet in a 
country where the slightest shower converts the ground into a morass, 
but the slippers are, once for all, the fashion, and are only exchanged for 
shoes when the ladies have an opportunity to dance, which is their chiefest 
delight. The women of Fohr are, as a general rule, handsome, and as 
they never leave the house without being wrapped up, they have an ad- 
mirably white complexion. To strangers they are timid and retiring, 
and are remarkable for their admirable morality. How they live will be 
best described in our author’s words: 

As the islanders live principally by the sea, it is rare to find any large farms 
on the island. It is carefully cultivated, but the majority of the houses have 
only a few “daymaths” of land attached to them, employed either for pasturage 
or ing potatoes, the general food of the population. The villages appear 
to be neglected, and consist of several narrow streets, over which the ash-trees 
cast a leafy shade. Here and there you notice small houses with red brick 
walls and green jalousies. Each of the old sailors arranges his house as he 
likes best, and pays as much attention to it as he did before to his vessel. The 
grey-haired Greenland whaler has enclosed his garden with whalebone ; and he 
sits on the bench before the door, reading the paper. His neighbour, the 
captain, has a large tract of land, and has turned farmer: he is just engaged in 
s: breaking bulk with a cargo of hay, which is too tall to go through the barn 
door. Above this you notice a huge board, on which is painted “De Vrau Mar- 
the,” probably the name of the vessel which brought him safe to this port. 
next neighbour is an admirer of lattice-work: he has put it up round his 
en, round the flower-beds, before the gate, and round the fowl-house. 

bove the door is a figure-head painted in brilliant colours, and all the wood- 
work has lately received a fresh coat of varnish. He is a ship’s carpenter. 
From the ceiling of his room the model of a frigate is suspended, on building 
which the old man was engaged, and he knows its history from the moment 
when its keel was laid, to that dread period when it was captured by the English 
—somewhere at the close of the last century. 

Let us take a hasty glance inside the houses. Wee first enter the keeping- 
room, with huge sleeping-bunks running along the walls, and a tremendous 
stove heated from without: the walls themselves are covered with porcelain 
plates, adorned with long-tailed Chinamen, or so artistically arranged that they 
represent seascapes. A ship, bounding over the yeasty waves, and surrounded 
by Pg any. Tyner which are in a nage proximity to the boat’s- 
header, who stands with uplifted h n in the bow of the boat—such is the 
general result of the artistic skill. These tiles give the rooms a Dutch cha- 
racter, and are well adapted to the green beams, from which an ostrich egg and a 
few faded flowers ; Chinese mandarins nod in the corners of the huge glass 
case, which is filled with cups and saucers. Behind this room is the best room, 
the windows filled with flowers, and the walls hidden by articles of clothing. The 
housewife sits at her wonted occupation; the spinning-wheel whirs, but this 
does not at all disturb her old man, who sits in the sunshine, with his old- 
fashioned spectacles athwart his nose, and reads about Cook or some other 
hardy navigator. He is thinking of his book, and she of her wheel; but the 
son, the young ardent sailor with the brown face and tarred jacket, who stands 
outside the — and leans over the adjoining fence, is thinking about some- 
thing else. y has that young girl, who is leaning against a tree, and is 
playing with her jacket buttons, forgotten to draw her Nosst6k over her face ? 

t serves her quite right. He now reads the secret of her heart on her blushing 
c profits by it, the rogue—he is not satisfied with merely whispering, 
Do me letile Kleve’” (give me a little kiss). 


Owing to the increased mode of communication by railways and 
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steamers, Féhr, as a bathing-place, will probably soon become a dan- 
rous rival to the much-bepraised Heligoland. fn many ts Wyck 
is superior to that fashionable watering-place. The air is mild, the sand 
soft as velvet, the water remarkably saline and fresh. The bathing, 
too, is far more safe than it is at Heligoland: the sea may be approached 
at any time by invalids, which is not the case at Heligoland, where the 
breakers too often prevent bathing. Still, it must not be supposed that 
the sea is quiet at Fohr—the German Ocean is never at rest, and how- 
ever calm and unruffled it may seem, there is always a certain swell u 
it. The bathing season at Fohr is in the months of August and Sep- 
tember. The people of Wyck are friendly and obliging : lodgings are 
cheap, and there is a band of German musicians who play thrice daily in 
the bathing-house or its vicinity. The amusements consist of excursions 
to the adjoining islands: balls twice a week, shooting seals and gulls b 
water, and knocking over the rabbits by land, which swarm in the za 
downs of Am’ram. These are sialic simple pleasures; but the da 
pass almost too rapidly, and when the time comes for departure, the 
visitor quits with regret the pleasant little island. 

If our reader is a gourmand, we would recommend him, however, to 
visit Fohr in the month of September. Not because the cuisine there is 
specially to be recommended—unless you are an admirer of dumplings 
—but because there is an oyster-bank at the entrance of the port of 
Wyck, and the mollusks are good in this month. The best way to enjoy 
them is to go out in one of the fishing-boats, and open them as soon as 
they are removed from their watery bed. ’Tis a repast fit for the gods! 
Nor must you neglect visiting the ( femend If you follow our advice, you 
will visit one at Borgsum, and bid Jan Johannen serve you up a wild 
duck, baked in its own fat. The dinner-service comsists of sherds, and if 
you have not your own knife and fork, you are badly off; but, what 
matter—princes have dined before now in Johannen’s cabin—so you 
need not turn up your nose at the want of table luxuries. 


Jan Johannen, who manages the decoy at Borgsum for the renters, is a clas-" 
sical figure. Were I a painter I would draw for you his sunburnt, wrinkled 
face, with the lively grey eyes, which are ever casting searching glances around. 
You.should see him in his strange costume: a blue woollen guernsey, open over 
his broad, hairy chest ; trousers beginning under the arms ‘and terminating at a 
proper distance from his ankles, and bearing the closest resemblance to a sack 
—with two cases for the legs. He uses them, too, more as a sack than as 
trousers, for the pockets are constantly filled with corn to feed his ducks. On 
his head he wears a nightcap; on his feet a pair of monstrous wooden shoes. 
This is his every-day costume; but when he is catching birds he is very 
differently dressed. ‘Then he throws a sack over his shoulders, presses a hat 
like a half bushel measure down on his brows, and hangs a pan o burning turf 
round his neck, that the ducks may not smell him. «Oh, they are cunning— 
very cunning,” he said, and shook his fist. “ But I can take them in. Come, 
and Pll show you how I do it.” The old fellow took my hand and led me into 
the bushes. A few steps took us to the edge of a pond, in which several ducks 
were swimming, and began a chorus of “rab rab’’ when they saw the decoy- 
man. Jan threw them a handful of corn, and then began his explanation. 

_A decoy consists of a rather large pond, from which canals run out in various 
directions, terminating in the sand among the bushes. These canals gradually 
— narrower, and wind about like a horn. When the catching season begins, 

an stretches a net over the pond, at a decent height, gradually growing lower 
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towards the extremity of the channels. On either side are willow frames, about 
» annie tel i ov the wid other, like the side-scenes at a theatre. 
in 
so 


The art the wild ducks into the pond, and thence into the 
pipe. For this end, some hundreds of the captives are selected yearly and shut 
up in the university—as Jan calls the small earth hut built for this purpose— 
and when they have grown a little tame, are introduced among the others 
in the They are fed from autumn till the next spring. Then their wild 
nature out afresh, aoe a ducks + ymin Heep join their 
companions, not suspecting they are thus paving the way for their destruction. 
Johannen rubs his hands when he sees one deserter after the other, but 
rubs them still more when autumn arrives, and the fugitive drops into the pond 
again on his return southward, tastes the familiar food, then flies away and 


returns—not alone, but acco ied by the whole flight. Johannen then begms 
He behind the stepe, throws a handful of corn into the pipe, 


and tame and wild ducks hurry after it. He throws in another handful hig 
up, and the wild ducks follow eagerly, while the tame ones, accustomed to be fed 
in the , turn back. When they are once under the net, the game is his 
own: he makes his ap ce, and the ducks hurry further and further to 
A pressure on the neck and a slight movement of the wrist suffice to end 
the bird’s life, and Johannen has an extraordinary knack in this operation. 
While the old man was giving me this description of a pursuit in which he 
had been for thirty years, a duck fell down ito the pond. It was one 
of his tame ones, which recognised by a cross cut on its beak. This was 
about the end of August, and his murderous duties commenced at the beginning 
of September. But at that time Johannen received no visits; only one special 
favourite was allowed to remain in his hut, and then only under a promise of 


keeping quiet, and even peeping out of the door. The decoys on Fohr are con- 
sidexed valuable, and vac | thousand boiled wild ducks are annually exported. 


At ebb tide it is possible to walk across the sound which separates the 
island of Am’ram from Foéhr, but it is a dangerous experiment for 
strangers. A steamer plies daily between the two islands, and many 
visitors go across to enjoy a day’s amusement on the Dunes. Close to the 
sea is a hillock of sand, known by the name of the Ulf’s, or Oluff’s 
Dune. Why it is so called it is difficult to say, for the dunes are con- 
tinually changing their shape, and, after a stormy night, the inhabitants 
of Am’ram cau scarce recognise their own coast. The story connected 
with this dune is as follows : About a century back, a sailor of Am’ram, 
Oluff by name, was captured by pirates. From the moment his father 
heard of this, he had no other thought but to save up sufficient to ran- 
som his son. ‘The old fisherman carved woodwork, made ropes of the 
sand-grass, begrudged every mouthful of food he swallowed, and buried 
his hoarded earnings at the foot of this dune. At length he had saved 

h to effect his son’s ransom through the government. He was in- 
formed that Oluff was free, and would soon return home. Some time 
later, a gy anchor off the island, and the released captive was put 
ashore. entire population flocked down to the coast to see him. 


The old father was beside himself for joy. The boat came up, the pas- 
landed—it was not his Oluff. 9 man of the same name, 


E- 


sengers 

also a native of Am’ram, the only Oluffin the Baguo, had been released 
with his hardly-earned savings—nothing had been heard of his Oluff. 
The old man was annihilated. On the same spot where he had so often 
sat and watched his treasure, he was now seen brooding over his woes. 
In the mean while his son lived in the enjoyment of every Oriental luxury. 
Naturally crafty and clever, he found favour in the eyes of the Bey, and 
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the slave had been promoted to become a general. But all this splendour 
could not enthral him. Aon irresistible longing for his distant home, for 
the barren sand-hills of Am’ram, overpowered him; he fled, and some 
years after the return of the wrong Oluff, a ship again cast anchor off the 
coast and landed a passenger. The old fisherman was seated as usual 
near the dune, and looked carelessly on the new arriver—for he had no 
one to expect longer. Sud he recognised the beloved features: he 
gave way to the sudden i of joy, and sank lifeless on the sand, 
with the exclamation, “ Oluff!” Since that time the hill has been called 
Oluff’s Dune. If we may believe the tradition, the African general 
became eventually strand-bailiff on Am’ram, and old people assert 

have seen the grave in the churchyard at Neble, where Oluff and his 
father, divided in life, are united in death. 

The men of Am’ram, like all the inhabitants of the west coast, are 
excellent seamen. Their boldness saves many lives, although it is not 
always that the noblest motives induce them to brave storm and sea to 
help the afflicted. They find their living principally in stranded ships. 
About ten miles west of Am’ram is a long succession of shoals, in which 
ships are frequently cast away. The time is now past, it is true, when the 
pastor would pray from his desk, “ If a ship is to be wrecked, may it be 
on this coast!” But this prayer finds an echo still in the heart of man 
an old sea-rat ; and when the storm howls, the islanders hasten to a hilloc 
in the centre of the island, where a species of ship’s mast has been put 
up, whence an extensive view seawards is obtained. From this spot a 
signal flies when a ship is in danger, and all hands prepare for a rescue. 
As the vessels run aground so far from land, it is a matter of considerable 
peril to save the shipwrecked men. The people of Am’ram are reputed 
to ask exorbitant sums for piloting, and formerly it frequently occurred 
that the pilot, when he could not get a sufficient sum from the captain, 
would mereilessly leave the ship to its fate and quietly await its sinking, 
that he might enrich himself with the spoil which the sea brought up to 
the surface. But when an Am’ram pilot has once assumed the command, 
he will save the ship if it be possible: he is perfectly acquainted with the 
passage, and does not lose his courage in danger. ‘“ The Lord be with 
us!” sighed a skipper, in his necessity. ‘“ He don’t know the yt gy 
0 than I do,” said the old pilot, half insulted, who had taken the 
wheel. 

To the south-east of Féhr is a group of islands known under the 
generic appellation of “‘ The Halligen.” At flood tide they are but a few 
inches above the surface of the sea; but when the fieree spring tides set 
in, the waves burst over them, and men and animals seek shelter on the 
scaffolding frames on which the houses are erected. These frames then 
form so many small islets cut off from each other: the raging sea sur- 
rounds them, and frequently bursts in the door and consummates the ruin, 
while the unhappy inhabitants take refuge on the roof, and anxiously 
await the subsidence of the waters. As this is so usual a calamity, the 
houses are built in a peculiar fashion, so that the roof, which is supported 
on strong beams, may remain standing even if the walls of the houses are 
washed away. ‘The only thing that grows on the Halligen is a short, 
very fine , which gives a considerable crop of sweet-smelling hay. 
This io heir cutive harvest Not a tree or a shrub grows on these 
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islands. ‘The inhabitants are obli to obtain articles of consumption 
from the mainland and adjacent islands; at times even drinking-water 
for themselves and their cattle. There is not a single spring on the 
islands, and no other sweet water than what is collected in the cisterns. 
These are, consequently, the object of constant attention. They are made 
at as great an elevation as possible that the sea-water may not force its 
way in, and the Halliger covers up his cistern before he closes his door 
against the invading waves. Even if he has spent days and nights in the 
midst of the waste of waters, that is nothing if the sea has not broken 
into his stock of fresh water, and thus robbed him of his chief resource, 
the milk which his kine produce for him. 

Nowhere is rain so welcome as on the Halligen. When a drought sets 
in, water has to be fetched from the mainland, and as this is very 
expensive, the islanders defer it as long as they can. Once when 
Christian VIII. was residing on Fohr, a drought was followed by a 
stormy season. The sea was too rough to allow boats to be sent off for 
water, and in Oeland the distress was extreme. The cisterns were empty, 
the cattle licked the salt spray from the grass, and lowed piteously ; the 
kine gave no milk, and the inhabitants saw themselves doomed to the 
worst form of death. A ship, laden with water, cast anchor off the 
island: the king had sent it. In the church at Oeland hangs a simple 
print of Christian VIII.: the inhabitants gaze on it with more reverence 
than ever yet was bestowed on the greatest treasures of art; and when 
they speak of the last king, they always designate him as the “‘ Good 
King.” Although the Halligen possess so little attraction for strangers, 
to the inhabitants they appear an earthly paradise. A contented and 
hardy race live on these poor islands, careless as the Italians at the foot 
of their voleano. The sea raves around them, ready at a second to bound 
over the barrier and destroy the home of the Halliger, as it had alread 
done to his father’s. The relics of land and town lie here buried beneat 
the waters, as they are in Italy beneath the Java: the storms root them up 
at times, and display the ruins deeply buried in the sand. But around the 
Italian’s cabin trails the clustering vine, a smiling landscape gladdens his 
heart, and his wearied limbs go to rest in the earth of his fathers beneath 
the enamelled mead. Above the door of the Halliger a row of dried fish 
may rustle in the breeze, which he has laboriously drawn from the sea: 
his life is a struggle, and his grave a mound of earth, which the waters 
wash away to sport with the whitened bones. The old graveyard at 
Oeland is half destroyed, the coffins peer out from the ground, and the 
bones of the dead dance a ghastly dance on the shore to the never- 
ceasing music of the waves. An old man goes about and collects the 
bones to bury them again at a farther distance from the sea, receiving, 
as compensation for his trouble, the remains of the half-rotting coffins, 
which li uses to smoke fish with. 

Among the numerous fiords to be found in Schleswig, there is none 
to which a more classical history attaches than the Schlei. It was once 
the commercial -route which connected Britain with Russia, the scene 
of obstinate naval contests, and, at a later period, the silent witness of 
many infuriated contests between the fishermen of Schleswig and the 
adjacent country. It has, too, a story connected with it which forms a 
worthy counterpart of Leander’s tragedy. That unhappy lover swam 
through the rapid waters of the Hellespont to his Hero ; om a loving 
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youth flew over the smooth crust of ice, from the coast of Angeln to the 
ite Swansen. The lamp which burned before the statue of the 
Madonna, in the chapel “Zum finstern Stern,” was his guiding star, 
and when the storm-brooding clouds had extinguished all the stars in the 
heavens, this glistened cheerily through the obscurity, and showed him 
the way to his beloved maiden, who lived in the valley behind the chapel. 
But, one night, the storm howled over the heath, extinguished the sacred 
lamp, and hurled the stinging snow-storm in the face of the struggling 
youth. He missed his road, and found his death at a spot where a fresh- 
water stream made the ice fragile. The Madonna was unable to recal 
him to life. At the termination of the Schlei is the town of Schleswig, 
which extends for nearly four miles round the semicircular bay. In the 
centre is the smal] island of Mewenberg, round which swarms of seamews 
flash in the sunlight, as they dart down on their prey. But, with this 
exception, the silence of the dead broods over the country. Not a sound 
of traffic is heard from the town; a few small fishing-boats lie along the 
quay, and the fishermen are spreading out their nets to dry. Schleswig 
is a town of reminiscences ; the ruin of a great city, and handsome in its 
ruin. At the extremity of the bay stands the castle of Gottorp, its 
white walls contrasting with the fresh verdure of the park, while the 
cathedral, a mutilated Colossus, proudly rises from the centre of the old 
town. Great changes have taken place since Schleswig boasted its four- 
teen churches and convents; the cathedral alone remains of the eccle- 
siastical buildings—Gottorp of the royal castles and palaces. Such has 
been the result of the Danish rule; the eountry round Schleswig has 
been, since time immemorial, her battle-field. Here one religious creed 
rose against the other; ruled against ruler, vassal against feudal lord; 
here were battles fought against internal foes, and strangers. Still, the 
country does not look like a cemetery. Men are able, in their senseless 
battles, to destroy themselves and their own works, but the forest puts 
forth its buds, and the ground grows green over the ruins of the mighty 
castle and the dust of haughty warriors. Even Schloss Gottorp, once 
the abode of princes, and the witness of royal processions and festivities, 
has assumed a different aspect. Busied wives spread out their linen to 
dry in the court-yards where knights had once appeared in their glitter- 
ing panoply; the wives of the non-commissioned officers are now gossip- 
ing at the fountain, which once listened to the tales of love whispered in 
the ears of trustful maidens; blue soldiers’ cloaks are hanging out of the 
windows, in lieu of the gay tapestry; and though there are still proces- 
sions going on, they are al to the monotonous tune of “ Right, left— 
one, two—lift your leg higher, you No. 10;” for the royal chateau is 
now a soldiers’ barrack—sic transit gloria. The peasants’ houses in 
South Schleswig are not so comfortable as those we have already de- 
scribed, for they have undergone no alteration during the last two 
hundred years. They have not even a chimney, and the smoke escapes, 
at its own sweet will, partly through the door, partly ery the ba y- 
fitting planks. It is far from being a comfortable abode for those who 
have become acquainted with the amenities of life. Barricaded by dung 
mixens, and surrounded by cabbage and fruit-gardens, in which the bees 
buzz round the trees, such a house is itself a huge beehive, which fulfils 
its object when it provides shelter against the winter’s cold, and room 
for storing all that the labourers bring home from the meadows and the 
May—vou. CX, NO. CCCCXXXVII. F 
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fields. Still, the peasants of South Schleswig have fair ideas of 
felicity, SO a ens dadamintanel Stiaddinn wight iddh ee 


to close our paper. 

P When « marriage is about to take place in the village, the bride's 
dower is fetched the day i. ga a house to her new home. 
This is the more waggons make their 

lata edthases o6d When the betrothed parties 
ee oe pee at an g nature. In the 
was the spinning-wheel, decorated with gay ribbons, and a 
ee ado tens Ge whntls the next waggon carried a 
. the third a chest; and then followed any quantity of 
tles, waniodhen, &c. There was but little in 
were humerous, and every one must have some 
eh a, stellen t in before the sagen stepped before the new 
house, and aes ong The bride and her friends had arrived in the 
mean while; the dower was carried in, the chests and boxes were opened, 
and there was an immense amount of examining and praising. The 
candles were lighted, and the fiddler tuned his instrument. Food and 
drink were handed round, the keeping room was thronged with noisy 
individuals, while one earthen pot after the other was broken before the 
door, and all the rusty blunderbusses in the village began banging. This 
ceremony is called the Jolterabend, to which friends and acquaintances, 
invited and uninvited, have access. All sorts of jokes are allowed: the 
—_ the better, as they are esteemed an honour to the bridal pair. Many 
rs also alo take advantage of this opportunity to give their 

those who can, manage to accom it by a merry couplet. 
The PeThe bride and bridegroom could scarce aie ton ‘em ~— 
by the flour, cakes, eggs, &c., piled up around them. Every door was 
open, save that of the Pesel. Ihe young fellows often crept up and laid 
hands on the door-latch: but they had scarce opened it, ere a cry was 
heard from within, and the maids made a sally with brooms and every- 
to hand. Within, the bridal bed was bemg got ready, and several 
mighty chests had been obliged to disgorge their contents. 
Pillow was Y piled on pillow, over these were spread the bed-sheets, then 
another row of pillows, whose cases were adorned with fringe—yes, that 
was a bed as it should be, so all the women said: and the old men with 
their ‘‘ nose warmers,” who were allowed to enter in the company of their 
wives, a me and made jokes, and spoke of their own Polterabend. 
The evenin ngs terminated with a dance, and a considerable 
amount of ‘Enkine The festivities of the great day must be described 

in the author’s own words : 

On the — day the sun shone gloriously on the scene, a gentle breeze played 
ie edges, the lark trilled high in air, an the stork walked 
over the grassy moor, as a procession of waggons filled with holiday 
espe into the village from the mill, On the first waggon sat the bride, 
on “i second the bridegroom, by the side of each their nearest relatives: then 
came the endless procession of the family, friends, and neighbours; and the first 
had almost entered the village ere the last had left the mill. The drivers had 
fastened red ribbons on the vans, and on their whips; and young fellows rode 
by the side of the waggons, with fluttering ribbons in their hats, and gaily 
adorned fiasks in their hands, from which they refreshed the thirsty. 
They galloped in trent, and then stopped behind; they were here, there, and 
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everywhere, whenever any one required spiritual support. They — 
enough in their Sunday state, for it is a post of honour to be selected as a 
“ Brutriicker,” and accompany the bridal pair. 

If the procession went slowly to church, it returned all the quicker, The 
Brutracker swung their empty bottles, spurred their horses at full speed: bride 
and aor had taken different places in the procession ; he drove in front at 
full speed: the solemnity was over, the fun was now about to commence. They 
drove all round the village, and thence to the inn. In the entrance stood 
Cobbler Hans, in a white apron; he was no small personage this day, for he was 
the first Schaffner. This hero is the marshal of the festivities, who arranges 
everything, and with the Brutriicker waits on the men at table. He must know 
how to use both hand and mouth, and hence it is a post of great importance for 
the well-being of the guests. He received the bridal pair in a speech, spiced 
with coarse jokes, to which the bridegroom replied to the best of his ability. 
Then the tiie tapes were thrown open, and the dinner-tables were exposed 
to view. Although the young men had diligently handed round the liquor, and 
the pastor had made no long address, the guests seemed to be hungry, for they 
scarce left the waggons ere they went to table. The men, the bridegroom at 
the head, sat down at the left-hand table, the women at that to the right, while 
the bride took her place at the end, in her crown—an ornament of pearls, which 
only virgins can wear. There was a tremendous confusion, in which no few 
starched collars and sleeves were ig abr ; and the hats would have been 
crushed had not the guests cleverly kept them on their heads. As soon as all 
had taken their places, Hans rapped on a copper-kettle, and said in a loud, 
commanding voice: “ Nu be!” (Now pray!) Mheir hands were folded, their 
heads bowed. The prayer was short, but as a compensation for this loss of time 
every mouth was set to work with indefatigable energy. ‘The waiters ran about 
with wine and spirits, and all went truly merry as a marriage bell. . . . . . 
Another blow on the kettle, and Hans announced: “ Nu is Zid de Hochtidgaben 
to gieven.” (Now’s the time to give your presents.) In the ensuing pause, the 
bride’s relatives flocked up to her, and the bridegroom’s to him, and al sorts of 
presents poured down on them. Her lap was speedily filled with silver spoons, 
painted glass articles, cups with mottoes; and between whiles rattled money, 
great and small, so that it was a pleasure to hear. Several baskets had been 
placed near at hand, which were soon filled. On such occasions it is almost 
more expensive to be guest than host; but, in return, the guests behave as if at 
home, and lielp themselves to the dainty dishes. The health of the bridal pair 
was drunk with loud applause, and Hans assailed his kettle again: the tables 
were carried off by a hundred busy hands, that not a precious moment might 
be lost: the musicians tuned their fiddle and clarionet, and the ball could 
commence. 

The sun shone over the hedge, and gazed on the merry dance: and the poor 
folk stood without, and pointed to the happy bride. ‘The sun had retired to his 
bed, but the dance still went on. The candles were lighted, food and drink 
were handed round, and Hans again struck the copper-kettle. In a clever 
speech he drew the attention of the dancers to the fact that the musicians must 

10 have something for their trouble, and he himself held the plate to those 
who appeared to have overheard his appeal. The indefatigable Hans! he, too, 
it was who caught the bride, when the maidens had formed a circle round her, 
and would not let her escape again. They ridiculed the breathless Schaffner, 
and the lads laughed at him, as he ran round the magic circle, and could not 
force his way in. But at h Hans hit on a clever plan: he kissed Annie 
first, and then Tiny; and as they loosed their hands to protect their lips, Hans 
slipped through, and triumphantly conducted the bride to the expectant bride- 
groom, who then took leave of his family and friends. 


And so terminates our summer in Schleswig. 
F2 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


San Francisco, July, 1852. 


Ar the period that Commodore Sloat, in July, 1846, planted the 
American flag in California, a certain Swiss, a Captain Sutter, had a 
settlement or colony about two miles off, upon the spot where the Ame- 
rican river falls into the Sacramento river, after having, through three 
tributary streams—the North, Middle, and South Fork—receivéd the 
waters from the snowy Sierra Nevada on the east. Captain Sutter 
ruled like an absolute monarch in his New Hetveria, kept the Indians 
under by subduing some, and making alliances with others, encouraged 
agriculture, and acted in all things like a sensible, judicious, and kind 
friend to the country, whose richest proprietor he was. At that time 
there dwelt in California a race of people who were too slothful to take 
the trouble of tilling the fertile ground, and whose sole occupation was 
to tend the sheep and cattle, from which they derived their only means 
of support. A little corn and oats, some pumpkins and melons, were all 
they required, and the few luxuries of which they had any knowledge 
were brought to them in the scanty number of ships that frequented 
their excellent harbours. By degrees some Americans.and other strangers 
came to settle among them ; small towns sprang up, and the rich soil 
began to attract the attention of emigrants. It was then that an occur- 
rence took place which, as if by magic, worked a sudden change all over 
California. 

Captain Sutter had despatched an exploring party to the mouitainous 
regions to look for pine forests, and as some fine ones were found about 
half way up the South Fork, a person called Jemes Marshall as sent 
thither in February, 1848, to construct some saw-mills. While he was 
digging a channel for the water, Marsha!i observed some yellow particles 
glittering at the bottom of the watercourse ; he took them up, and soon 
ascertained that they were pure gold! Large lumps were found, and 
before the expiration of a very few cays, gold to the amount of a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars had been obtained without digging, and merely by 
lightly scraping in the sand. He endeavoured to keep this discovery 
secret, but the report of it flew with the rapidity of lightning, and had 
th» most extraordinary results. The magic name of gold turned every 
head. Lawyers, physicians, clergymen, agriculturalisis, mechanics, 
tradesmen, labourers, sailors, soldiers, all—all forsook house and home, 
and their usual occupations, and rushed towards that part of the country 
wheve they hoped in a short time to dig up fabulous riches. Villages and 
hamlets became soon filled, or created, by the migratory mob, like en- 
chanted paiaces in fairy tales, that suddenly spring up where the eye had 
before only beheld a dreary waste; and in those wilds which had hitherto 
only been inhabited by bears and savage Indians, there arose amidst the 
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mountain echoes the sound of man’s energetic labour. And this was 
the origin of Sacramento. 
In the year 1849 merely a few tents were to be seen there ; but only 
a short time had elapsed when upon the high shore stood a pretty town 
with handsome houses ; and now that municipal government has 
been established there, it contains about forty thousand inhabitants. 
The town is built in form of a‘square, and all the streets which run 
llel to the river are, according to the American plan, numbered 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c., and all those which cross them at right angles are named 
after the letters of the alphabet, A, B,C, D, &c. The streets are wide, 
and like those in San Francisco, either laid with planks, or covered with 
sand. But the houses appear to be more solidly built than they are at 
San Francisco. Wide awnings spread from the houses give the appear- 
ance of a gallery running in front of them. Shops are to be seen every- 
where, even in the upper stories, so that the mths town looks like a 
large warehouse, or collection of stores. If San Francisco be the foun- 
tain-head of trade for all California, Sacramento is the same for all the 
small places in the eastern gold districts; and from these small places, 
of which there are an astonishing number, goods are again transmitted 
to the various little hamlets that‘are strewed here and there on the banks 
of the rivers and in the recesses of the woods, and it can easily be 
conceived how expensive those goods are when, after passing through so 
many hands, they are sold to the last purchaser. 

Sacramento lies at the extremity of a vast plain on the left side of the 
river of that name, where it receives the “‘ American river.” In conse- 
quence of its situation it is exposed to inundations every spring, when 
the snow melts up in the mountains and the rivers overflow their banks. 
Last March the town was visited by such a dreadful inundation that the 
lower half ef the houses were all under water, and the only communi- 
cation which could take place among the inhabitants was by boats, as on 
the canals of Venice. Almost all the houses were exceedingly injured, 
and much property was lost. At kcme, such a national misfortune would 
have been engraved on men’s minds, and years would have elapsed before 
it would have passed into oblivion. Here, in this new country, the un- 
toward accident was speedily forgotten, and within a week after the 
_ had retired, the seocer Ay was no more thought of than a passing 

am. 

Whilst I wandered about, reading the signboards, and gazing on all 
the novelty around me, the population began to awaken, The town 
gradually shook off its stillness ; bootiis were unlocked—window-shutters 
were onened—idlers began to lounge around the shops and inns—custo- 
mers began to creep in—little cars, containing bread and other articles of 
food, were driven about the streets—life returned with all its commotion 
and noise—and trade once more seized its sceptre. 

As Sacramento is the centre of a large and fertile district, it holds 
constant communication with the surrounding country by means of dili- 
gences, which go daily to several places. On the exterior of these 
coach-offices there was to be heard the most frightful uproar. Fellows 
were bawling out, at the top of their lungs, the names of the places 
whither the vehicles were going, lauding the beauty of the country, the 
comfort and cheapness of the conveyances, the excellence of the horses, 
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and almost fighting with each other to drag passengers from the rival 
coaches to those of the establishment to which each belonged. It was 
curious to see them bombarding each other with melons, pears, loaves of 
bread, or whatever came first to hand, until the conqueror had inscribed 
the ’s name on his list, and had locked up the cash paid for the 
journey. I hesitated long between two rival companies, but at length 
fixed upon the one which seemed to me the most respectable. My des- 
tination was the town of Colonna, distant about seventy miles, and where 
the greatest and most promising “diggings” are situated. I took my 
seat in a handsome carriage, lined with purple, and smartly fitted up. At 
first I flattered myself that I should enjoy all the advantages the promise 
of which had seduced me from the opposition coach, but I soon found 
that I had failen into a den of wild beasts. We drove about to all the 

in the town, and took up passenger after passenger, each 
more disgusting-looking than the one who had preceded him, until at 
last I found myself jammed in between two unshaven Americans. One 
of these was so polite that he would not send the contents of his mouth 
past my nose out at the window, but whenever he wished to discharge 
the same, he seizetl me by the nape of the neck, and bent me forward, 
in order to eject it behind my back ; a manceuvre which, to my dismay, 
he repeated every three minutes, so that during the whole journey 
I was kept swaying back and forwards like a pendulum. 

During the first thirty miles, we passed over an interminable plain 
completely level, with here and there a patch of wild oats, and more fre- 
quently a tavern with some grand name, where spirits were always to be 
had. Brandy, indeed, is not much used here, but other kinds of strong 
drink are greatly in requisition. As we drove on, cutting the thin grass 
surface, dust arose in clouds, our faces and our clothes were covered with 
it, and the heat was almost insupportable. After we had traversed 
this disagreeable plain, we came to more broken ground, to a hilly 
wate with deep valleys, but where everything seemed arid and burnt 
up. The very bushes looked red, the grass grew here and there in little 
tufts, and the soil was parched and hard. It was only now and then, 
where a solitary spring appeared, that there was any trace of vegetation, 
and all else around gave evidence that irrigation would be required 
here to make the land at all productive. After a very fatiguing journey 
of ten hours’ duration, we reached the town of Colonna, having passed 
near it “ Sutter’s Mill,” where gold was first discovered. 

At the bottom of a valley where a foaming cataract rushes over a stony 
bed, its waters bright and clear above, but lower down assuming a turbid 
reddish hue, in erty village, yon $0 washings in it, lies the town, re- 
sembling a newly-built vi consisting of one straight street, with 
about a couple of hundreg wooden houses outta white, end an unpre- 
tending Methodist church. Here, as usual, are to be seen booths, with 
their awkward signboards, taverns, and gambling-houses. There is a 
bridge over the stream here, which was built on speculation by a Dane. 
A toll is paid for passing over it by persons on foot, as well as by those 
who cross it on horseback, in carts, or in carri 
— masses Seneateed ees ae were not found in the imme- 

i i , on the hills, on the margin of the river, and amon 
the surrounding bushes, intimating the presence of numerous me a 
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diggers, who in this little town all the necessaries of life, one 
would be inclined to wonder how its many booths, shops, and stores, 
could possibly be supported among these distant wilds. With the influx 
of labourers wants so soon accumulate, however, that ae “we 
inging up near this one; we passed a rising city, only a few mon 
ak  sesedy furnished with three-story houses, sae 4 Po fone booths, 
&e.; and about a mile farther on lies a third town, George Town, which, 
not much more than a week since, was burnt to the ground, but is already 
rebuilt, and is again engaged in its former brisk trade. 

Disorder reigns here supreme, but at the same time the creative power 
is all-triumphant, and exercised with such lightning-like rapidity, that 
one almost fancies oneself in those fabulous Oriental lands, where en- 
chanted castles and marvellous scenes are created by the wave of a magi- 
cian’s wand. 

But how they labour here! It is work, work, continually. There is 
nothing to be aol but the noise of the spade, the pickaxe, and the 
“cradles;” and everywhere are to be seen weary, exhausted-looking 
forms, bathed in perspiration ; one stumbles constantly over heaps of cast- 
up earth and gold-diggers’ holes, and the whole place resembles a battle- 
field. The day before my arrival a vein of gold had been found close to 
a house in the town itself, and the digging had already commenced; two 
days afterwards the proprietors refused to sell two feet square for 16,000 
Rixbank dollars! The diggers commenced with a small hole in the 
earth, but when I returned to Colonna after an excursion which occupied 
about four days, the whole of that part of the town was undermined as if 
with a trench, the diligences had to go round by a back way, and people 
had already commenced removing some of the enn to the outskirts. 

The {prevailing recreation after the fatigue of gold-digging is the 
gambling-table. I looked into one gaming-house at Colonna, which was 
kept by the “ Star from Texas,” an Amazon who, three years previously, 

served as a soldier in the Texan war, and was now reposing on her 
laurels, which she took care to gild as much as ible. Here I saw 
Chinese and negroes, Americans, Europeans, and Indians, all engaged 
in the same ruinous pursuit, and presenting a picture which it would be 
difficult to portray. 

The intense heat which prevails all over California from the beginning 
of the month of July had withered everything, so that it was only on the 
margins of the larger rivers and smaller streams that vegetation was to 
be found at all luxuriant. But during the rainy season, and immediately 
after it is over, the country is most beautiful; then the fields are dyed 
with the most brilliant tints, then the air is scented with aromatic per- 
fumes. Trees of immense size, fit for timber, medicinal plants of the most 
precious description, vegetables of all kinds abound here, and from the 
beginning of April till June, few lands are so blooming or so fertile as 
California. 

The Fauna is as rich here as the Flora. The woods are filled with 
numbers of grey bears, tiger eats, the so-called American lions, and other 
wild beasts dangerous to the inhabitants of the country, as well as with 
herds of elks and deer. Rats swarm in millions everywhere ; the marten 
the weasel, and the beaver yield fur in abundance ; hares and two sorts 
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of squirrels afford excellent food. The abominable odour of the skunk is 
discerned at the distance of nearly three miles. Turtles sometimes fre- 
vent the rivers, which are filled besides with salmon, and other excellent 
. Frogs and toads abound, among the latter the dangerous horn- 
toad; likewise worms and snakes, especially the rattlesnake, which often 
gets into the po houses, and creeps behind their chests or 
amongst their homely articles of furniture. Thousands of birds warble 
in the woods, and rival with their brilliant plumage the bright tints of the 
flowers; and wild pigeons and partridges give the sportsman plenty of 
employment. 
here are many theories respecting the source of the gold. The most 
probable seems to be that it was forced out, little by little, from the bowels 
of the earth, in whose depths that as well as the other heaviest metals are 
found, and subsequently became deposited or imbedded in the rocky 
masses that were upheaved by volcanic agency. Being loosened, in the 
course of thousands of years, from these beds “ the action of water, the 
ld has followed the a ae course of these mountain streams, and 
thus sunk to the bottom. This idea may be entertained or not at 
pleasure ; but so far is certain, that the whole of California, with the ex- 
ception of the tract of land bordering on the coast and the immense 
lains, contains gold, and that, not to mention the old mines in Columbia, 
Peru, and Chili, gold has been found in the southern or old California, in 
Mexico, in the isthmus of Panama, and in Guiana; so that there is reason 
to believe that the whole under-formation is full of this metal, not only in 
veins, but also mingling with the earth. 

It must not, however, be supposed that gold lies upon the fields as if 
it had been rained down from the skies. ‘The tele has often to 
search for it along tracts whole miles in length, make excavations 
amidst the hard rocky ground, or to turn up the sandy soil, only to see 
his labour lost, his hopes disappointed, his experience deceived. Wherever 
there are most rivers there is most chance of finding at least some gold ; 
and as it is evident that the country has undergone manifold revolutions, 
with, to speak familiarly, many ups and downs, it is not alone in the beds 
of the existing streams that it is found, but up in the higher regions, 
wherever there had formerly been a watercourse. It is therefore reason- 
able to search for gold not merely amidst sand banks and in hollows, 
where are the deposits of water, but also on the summits of the hills ; and 
the best places to look for gold is amidst the strata of quartz or mica 
where rapid streams have worn the rock into roundness. Even on hills 
of considerable elevation it is not uncommon, after having cleared away 
the exterior layer of sand, to light upon a solid rocky soil, in which are 
found cavities lined with stones similarly rounded. It is, then, to be 
inferred that at some period or other there has been a powerful rush of 
water here, and it is absolutely certain that gold will be found in the 
recesses where the water, after having formed a sort of whirlpool, has 
taken a quieter course; the gold, from its weight, has sunk down, and 
has remained stationary even after the bed of the stream has elevated 
itself several thousand feet above the original channel. Gold is to be met 
with sometimes in appearance like a fine, leafy, shining grain, mingled 
with sand, or lying in longer or shorter veins, and is extracted by careful 
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washings ; sometimes in larger or smaller lumps, in weight valuing from 
one to several thousand dollars; and then it lies generally very deep in 
the sand or in the layers of stone. It is also seen in fissures in the rocks, 
where it can be scraped off with a knife after the rock has been blasted. 
Frequently it is so intermingled with the quartz as to be almost invisible, 
and in cases it is obtained by a more elaborate process. 

Gold is procured by four different means, which I shall now endeavour 
to describe, availing myself of the phraseology in use here. The mode 
which yields the largest return is river digging, in which the gold is ob- 
tained in the bottom or bed of the stream. It is by no means uncommon 
in river digging to construct canals of 1800 ells in length, and, on seein 
these, one can imagine how much labour and capital have been mane 
often without much profit; for it sometimes 4 ns that a river, the 
water of which has been drained off with much dificulty into the above- 
mentioned canals, is not found to be rich in gold at the bottom thus dried 

. When the water has been turned from its natural channel the gold- 
digging begins. Several deep holes, of about a couple of ells in width, are 
dug, and the sand and small stones, called “dirt,” which are removed, are 
thrown into a machine called a “ tomlong.” This is a water-pipe made 
of wood, and slanting pretty much; the lowest end is the ee and 
at the bottom is a plate of sheet iron, resembling a sieve, with three or 
four lines of holes. The whole of the lower part rests upon a large trough 
divided by two transoms, and which projects somewhat farther out than 
the end of the wooden machine, which rests on it. In the upper part of 
this “tomlong” a tube, made of linen, is introduced, through which 
water is conveyed ; it has an opening of about five inches in width. The 
dirt is then thrown up by those who are digging at the bed of the river 
into the upper end of the tomlong—the water flowing through the tube 
sinks the dirt and carries it down upon the plate of sheet iron—the sand 
and all the finer particles pass through the holes of the sieve, while the 
stones which remain are removed by two men whose duty it is to attend 
to this part of the operation. The constant flow of water carries off from 
the trough beneath all the finer sand, which by degrees forms a heap in 
front of the tomlong, and this process is repeated until the whole of the 
sand is thoroughly washed and sifted, as well as every morsel of stone to 
which gold might adhere fully cleansed. 

It often happens that the ground is so hard that the spade cannot 
penetrate it; the hammer is then used to break it, and where the stones 
are large, the combined strength of several men is required for this 
purpose. This digging of dirt is therefore no light labour, especially 
under 90 deg. of heat, and standing up to the knees in water. If the 
dirt is much mixed with clay, a more copious stream of water is necessary 
to separate it from the stones and to cleanse them. The tomlong has 
then to be lengthened by fixing several tubes one within another. When 
evening comes, every one seizes his own “ pan”—a metal basin of con- 
siderable size—fills it with the dirt which has passed through the sieve, 
and had been left lying in a heap, takes it to the water-side, and washes 
and shakes it diligently until every grosser particle is removed, and there 
only remains at the bottom of the pan a layer of dark iron-sand. This 
iron-sand is then carefully washed, and laid on a little white-tinned box 
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to dry, after which the sand is either blown away, or withdrawn by 
means of a or quicksilver, and the residue at length yields the 
golden reward of the day’s toil. 

It were vain to endeavour to describe the anxiety with which the gold- 
seekers look for the presence of gold im the iron-dust, the joy which 
sparkles in their eyes when it is found, the deep disappomtment, the 
lowering brows, the sighs, the curses which follow when it is ascertained 
that none is there, that their hopes have been blasted, and their labour m 
vain ! 

Another method is followed in Sie, the idee of door’ ole, In this, 
gold is dug out of sandbanks, hills, the sides upon the 
plains or the mountains. The excavator sets forth on an exploring ex- 
pedition, laden with his spade, which is rounded like a shovel, his ham- 
mer, and his pan. He stops at some spot which his experience or know- 
ledge leads him to select, and begins to dig into the ground; he works 
away, going from forty to one hundred feet deep, through sand and 
gravel, until he reaches the solid rock, where he fills his pan with the 
“dirt” that lies just upon it, which he then washes in the manner before 
described, to ascertain if the work has been profitable. Should it not 
prove so, he wanders farther on. 

Nothing can be more unpleasant than this wandering life. The ex- 
cavator despairs of success before he has dug down to the rocky 
stratum ; he then leaves the place, and moves on somewhere else. An- 
other comes shortly after, avails himself of the first digger’s labour, hews 
away a little deeper down, and finds gold im plenty. If the slightest 
rumour of his good luck gets wind, diggers are to be seen hurrying to 
the spot from many adjacent diggings, but within a few hours the mine 
from which so much was expected is again abandoned as good for 
nothing. With this constant excitement and hunt after richer places, 
much precious time is lost, and the high price of the means of 
or travelling consumes all that had previously been gained. Sickness is 
often produced by ul! this over-exertion, united to the regular mode of 
living; and many of the digzers become insane i: consequence of the 
alternation of feelings, the sudden elevation and depression of spirits, the 
animation of hope, and the sullenness of despair. 

if the digger happen to arrive at a place which, from appearances, he 
judges will be productive, and where he thinkr he can remain for some 
tame. he marks out a space of about twelve ‘eet im breadth, and drives 
sticks in the ground, to ene of which he affixes a notice that he has taken 
a “ ciaim” there, which meaus that he has taken possession of it. Should 
he not immediately begin to work his “claim,” any new comer would 
have a right to contend its possession with him. He brings hither his 
tyviiag moveebles, erects a wooden hut, a tent, or nails a few twigs 
together under some leafy oak, drives a few stakes into the ground to 
ferm a bedstead or support for his hammock, digs a hole in the earth to 
serve as @ fireplace, and he “is at home.” If the tract is promising, it 
is not lung before he is joined by several other gold-seekers; they form 
themselves into a eompany, take an extensive “claim,” and divide it into 
shaves, some of which, if all goes well, are sold at a very high price, even 
fetching oceasionally many thousand dollars. The company chooses a 
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ident, or captain, a secretary, and tax-gatherer, and constitutes itself 
into a corporation, with full powers to make laws and cause them‘to be 
observed. Other companies are soon raised near the same place, and in 
a short time a town springs up, and bustle and commerce grow like grass 
in early summer, too often bringing in their train vice, disorder, misery, 
and ruin. 

The work at the “dry diggings’’ goes on upon the whole much as 
the before-mentioned “ river icgings,” only the want of water renders 
some arrangements needful. If the soil be of that quality to 
yn pod tomlong to or bap he clays it is necessary onthe sand ils 

ins to ase water from co ies, who, upon specula- 
tion, ten pod ane water-pipes laid in all those aan gold- 
digging principally goes on. There are a number of in the neigh- 
somhaed of Colonna, which take a course of from fifteen to twenty-five 
English miles, over high hills and deep valleys, and are supported by 
immense beams of wood, like masts. When it is remembered that every 
plank costs from 2 to 3 dollars, and that the pay of a workman is 
6 dollars per day, one may form an idea of how large a capital is required 
to construct such aqueducts. Yet the whole region is intersected by 
them, and one cannot take fifty steps along the roads without stumbling 
ou one of them. It is from these that water is brought for the tomlongs. 
About 80 rix-dollars is the amount paid for as much water as will serve 
for a day’s washing ; but those who work by night with lanterns pay only 
half that sum. Before these water conduits were constructed, the ex- 
cavators were often obliged to convey the “ dirt” in buckets on mules to 
distant rivers, for the p of washing it. It is evident that this must 
have made the work ce more tedious and laborious. 

It is not, however, in all “dry diggings” that it is necessary to make 
use of the tomlong, and to pay large sums for water. When the soil is 
tolerably free from clay, and the excavations take place in the vicinity of 
a river, nothing is used but a “ cradle,” which is not an intricate machine, 
and is sufficiently effective in sifting the iron-sand from the dirt; the 
former having, as usual, to be washed in the pan to separate the gold 
from it. There is another kind of digging, which differs from those just 
mentioned by the excavations being made horizontally, and the dirt which 
holds the gold being thus loosened. These, often deep excavations, are 
fraught with danger to the labourers, on account of the frequent slips of 
the earth ; latterly, the expensive expedient has been resorted to, for 
safety, of supporting the roof with props, so that the soil cannot fall im. 

excavations are often very profitable, but are always so laborious, 
that they are not now so generally resorted to as the others. 

The quartz mimes are considered the best, for not only are they 
tolerably rich, but they admit of a longer stay at one place, and therefore 
of leading a more regular life. Quartz and gold are, without doubt, 
associated, for one finds the latter almost always in combination with the; 
former. Quartz mines are most frequent in South California, and com- 
plicated crushing machines are beginning more and more to be employed 
there to break up the quartz. Expensive as these machines are, it is 
calculated that the labour of four months with them at the quartz mines 
will repay what they cost. The more simple process consists in breaking 
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up the quartz with a hammer and an iron pile, then burning the pieces 

in a strong fire, which makes them fall into smaller portions, » en they 

can be crushed fine, and lastly withdrawing the gold by means of 
ilver. All modes of gold-digging are very defective, and 
less many improvements will be made in ies. 

But is there really so much gold in California? I think I hear the 
reader ask. Yes, a t deal of gold; yet it is more frequently found 
by a lucky chance than by ind and painstaking. I myself have 
seen lumps of gold worth 6000 dollars, and I have heard from others 
that in a “claim” seventy ounces of gold per diem had been obtained for 
a term of ten weeks; that 15,000 dollars worth had been dug up in the 
course of five weeks in a very ordinary “claim,” which had been worked 
before ; that under a small loose stone, gold to the value of 2200 dollars 
had been found; and many similar instances of success. Yet there is 
nothing more uncertain than gold-digging. Two persons, for example, 
who arrived here at the same time, and wished to try their luck in the 
mines, each selected and worked a “claim;” between the two claims 
there was a belt of earth unturned up. A dispute arose between the 
parties as to which of them had a right to this, and not being ab!e to 
come to any agreement, they sent for a third person to act as umpire; he 
settled the matter by giving a few feet on either side of the disputed 
ground to each claimant, and by way of a reward for acting as judge on 
the occasion, a piece of earth in the centre was made over to him. From 
this little piece he obtained, within eight days, gold to the value of 
30,000 rix-dollars, while his fellow-labourers on both sides were forced to 


give up working, ee that the earth yielded scarcely any return. I 


ve heard people who have long resided in California say, that notwith- 
standing immense drudgery, they have often not made enough to pay 
their daily wants, but have been compelled to incur debts; and that men 
who in Europe were well off, and came out with some little capital— 

hysicians, lawyers, clergymen, merchants, &c.—have been compelled to 

ire themselves out as day labourers, to escape perishing from absolute 
want, and have finished their hopeless career by filling a pauper’s grave 
in this gold-teeming earth. 

I recommend to my readers the perusal of a little work entitled 
“Sixteen Months at the Gold-Diggings,” by Wood. It is a jovrnal 
kept during a residence ut the mines, and which, with perfect truth, 
describes all the sufferings that are in general the lot of the labourers 
there. During my own stay here, I saw an official report to the follow- 
ing effect: “Out of 100 persons who go to California, 50 generally be- 
come totally ruined; 40 earn about as much as they would do at home; 
5 make a little more ; 4 do very well, and 1 becomes rich—sometimes ¢x- 
ceedingly wealthy.” He whose mind is absorbed in the idea of making 
a amnly fortune in the Jand of gold will exclaim, “ Why should not { be 
that one ?” 

It must be taken into consideration how expensive everything is here. 
The very tools necessary to carry on work cost a large sum. A spade, 
for instance, 24 rix-dollars; a tomlong, 204; a hammer, 20; then 
& fowl costs 16 rix-dollars ; and all articles of food are equally high in 
price. ‘The cheapest plan is to bourd in come one’s house, wi:ere that is 
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possible. All sorts of deceptions are practised upon new comers; not 
only in the towns, but even at the mines, where there are plenty of people 
lurki Ag gene — wild beasts, to spring upon a new a = 
devour him. The innkeepers spread glowing reports respecting the rich- 
ness of different tracts of land, in ioe ~ bring thither “ume for 
themselves.” Another fraud is to offer for sale “a claim,” given out to 
be very productive, and which is sold for a large sum, the owner having 
himself strewed the lumps of gold about, which he shows the purchaser 
as being found in the excavation. 

The gold-digger has no society but amongst the thoughtless, the 
reckless, or the debased—no pleasures but vicious ones. It is easy to be 
pious amidst the holy, to be respectable among the good, to be moderate 
among the temperate; but how many do not imitate bad example when 
it is constantly before their eyes, and not having strength of mind to 
resist, follow the multitude to do evil! 

Then let sickness come, which is so ready to attack a stranger in 
a climate to which he is unaccustomed, where he has so many fatigues to 
undergo, and where the very water he drinks is often injurious to him— 
let sorrow or failure prey upon his mind, and drown the voice of ho 
let day after day see him plunging deeper and deeper into want and debt 
—and let there be none to say a soothing word to him, no kind hand to 
cool his fevered brow—alas! his thoughts will fly from that golden land 
with all its glitter and its specious promises, back to nis poorer native 
soil, where, though the earth contains no hidden treasures, none are left 
so friendless and neglected, and where honest industry can at least win 
its daily bread. 

Before leaving the subject of the gold mines, I will say a few words 
concerning the way in which justice is administered there, which has its 
peculiarities. There is certainly no law to be found in its old judicial 
forms; that is to say, no written decrees or edicts, to be interpreted and 
carried out by a rich bench of judges, and a still richer hake of jegal 
sub-officials. Justice is preferred to law, rather than law to justice, that 
is the whole difference. It is seldom now that the gold-diggers labour 
singly. They generally form themselves into companies, frequently 
consisting of eighty persons; among these companies the injured too 
often take vengeance into their own individual hands. But this mode 
of redress is wearing out, the companies usually select a certain number 
of persons to form a jury, who acquit or convict the accused; in which 
latter case, the sentence, whatever it may be, is executed forthwith. 
Every one respects the decision of the jury, for all are interested in - 
holding justice ; therefore security of life and property is pretty generally 
ensured now at the mines. Formerly, the gold-diggers used always to 
go about arimed--now pistols are only seen in the gambling-houses, 
being ve longer considered necessary by way of protection in common. 
Formerly it was the custom for every one to bury his treasures under 
rocks. or bushes. or in the ground under his own tent. This is no longer 
done ; people either carry their gold about with them in leather bags, or 
they leave it locked up in chests at home; though, of course, they do not 
proclaim to every one the quantity of which they may be . 

At the diggings one finds a mixture of all sorts of people; one hears 
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all and beholds every possible kind of garb and physiognomy. 
There are, , most Americans, and their language is most prevalent. 
‘Next in mamber come the Chinese, an industrious, and thrifty 
here, as everywhere else, are kept down the arrogance, 
by the ill-usage, of other people. Should the Chinese have 
® rich tract, they are driven out of it by a stronger corporation 
with sticks and blows, and may thank God if not with pistol-shots. ‘The 
state, which only claims three dollars annually from the other diggers 
for the right of working the ground, exacts the same sum per month 
from the poor Chinese, upon the plea that, if they were not more heavily 
taxed | than others, the population of the Celestial Empire would soon 
overrun the American shores of the Pacific Ocean. I think I have heard 
it asserted that only within the last year about 49,000 Chinese have come 
to California. They live almost entirely on rice, observe the strictest 
cleanliness and order, and it is pleasant to visit their tents, and see how 
well arranged and comfortable they are. One meets these poor, melan- 
choly-looking people wandering a in troops, hunted from place to 
place, carrying their moveables on their shoulders, and suffermg adversity 

with the greatest patience. 

The gold-digger is a peculiar figure. The legs are thrust into a pair 
of long boots, and besides his pantaloons he generally wears only a red 
or blue woollen shirt. His long, uncut, waving locks descend from 
under a hat which is often seen hanging on his neck, while his shaggy 
beard reaches almost to his breast. In this guise, with his cheek and 
brow bathed in the perspiration consequent on his bodily exertions, you 
see the unsophisticated son of labour and liberty—sometimes, too, the 
millionaire is, or is to be. 

And now a word respecting the gold-diggers’ mode of performing the 
owe or voyage to this place. They can come to it by sea, round 
Cape Horn, or over the Isthmus of Panama, or by a land journey crossing 
the American table-lands, prairies, and mountains; and each way is 
dreadful. Independent of the length and tediousness of the voyage 
round the stormy Cape, of the extreme coldness of the weather, and the 
sea-sickness, there frequently occurs a scarcity of provisions on board, 
and the passengers are exposed to many kinds of privation. The passage 
from New York to Chagres, thence over the Isthmus of Panama, and so 
oa to San Francisco, is certainly more convenient, but exceedingly 
expensive. The vessels also carry so many more passengers than there 
is accommodation for, that they are packed as closely as herrings in a 
barrel ; there is no space wherein to take the least exercise, and they may 
consider themselves fortunate if they should not be short of provisions 
and water; and sickness is almost the certain consequence of this crowded 
state of the ships. But worse than these is the land journey in which 
the Mississippi is crossed. The road traverses table-lands and sandy 
deserts, where not a drop of water is to be found, where every living 

ing perishes beneath the intense heat of the burning sun. Beasts of 
burden fall down and expire, and men themselves lie helpless from the 
effects of fatigue and thirst. 

Often when the caravans have ed forward, they have just arrived 
im time to see the snow falling ami the chain of hills which stretch 
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between the arid plains and California, and to find the mountain passes 
closed against them. Numbers then perish in the snow in endeavouring 
to force a passage ; others, reduced to a state of famine, first eat their 
beasts, then fall frantically upon each other—destroy their children—and 
becoming insane from misery and despair, actually, when help at length 
arrives, refuse the food that is tendered to them, to devour their pen, 
half-stiffened corpses! The annals of mankind contain nothing more hor- 
rible than the statements of the fearful sufferings that in such shocking 
cases have been contended with. Too often all the better feelings of 
human nature have been extinguished, and men have become as savage 
as wild beasts. I will not shock my readers with more minute accounts 
of these horrors, but they form a chapter in the history of human life 
which the physiologist ought not to neglect to study. 

California, or rather that portion of the country which is called Upper 
California, and which now forms one of the United States of America, is 
bounded on the north by that Oregon territory which has latterly caused 
so many disputes with England ; it is separated from Arkansas and the 
vast country through which the Missouri flows by the Sierra Nevada, 
from whose inaccessible and snow-clad heights descend namerous rivers 
that fall into the Pacific Ocean, and on the south lie between it and 
Mexico sandy deserts of extent. Formerly this country was only 
inhabited by tribes of wild Indians, but these have been driven from the 
coasts and plains into the woods and mountain recesses, all that remain 
to them of the extensive lands inherited from their forefathers ; but, with 
the exception of a few, they do not quietly acquiesce in this spoliation, 
and there is not much safety for the gold-diggers who approach their 

Ferdinand Cortes and his followers annexed California to the crown of 
Spain, and it was not until 1823 that it threw off its allegiance to Spain 
and united itself to Mexico, which had become an independent state. A 
revolution broke out in 1836, when it was doubtless intended to proclaim 
California as a separate and free state; but it only ended in scenes of 
disorder and violence, which presented an occasion for the interference of 
foreign powers, and when the Mexican war took place, California was 
added as a province to the United States. At the period that gold 
was discovered, California contained about 15,000 inhabitants; now, the 
population is estimated at 2,000,000, and, where used to be the silence of 
solitude, the stroke of the hammer, the noise of the “ cradle,” and the 
eas of water through the “ tomlong,” are now everywhere to be 

eard. 
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EUTRAPELIA : 


AN OMNIUMGATHERUM LITERARIUM, CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
BARROW ON ‘ WIT.’ 


VI. 
THE “PAT ALLUSION.” 


§ 2. 
Sometimes it [Eutrapelia] lieth in pat allusion to a known story.—Barrow: 
Sermon XIV. 


To further illustrate the “pat allusion,” present we next a draft on 
Alexander Pope. No fear, in his case, of its being dishonoured, with 
that mere negation, ‘“ no effects.” 

Ridiculing certain stiff and stately dinner-parties, he thus patly alludes 
to the prandial privations of the Governor of Barataria : 


Is this a dinner? this a genial room ? 

No, ’tis a temple, and a hecatomb, 

A solemn sacrifice, performed in state, 

You drink by measure, and to minutes eat ; 

So quick retires each flying course, you’d swear 
Sancho’s dread doctor and his wand were there.* 


Another example. The poet is bewailing the penalties a poet has to 
pays in respect of troublesome notoriety, importunate intruders, and the 
ike. Then comes allusion to a “ known story :” 


’Tis sung, when Midas’ ears began to spring 

(Midas, a sacred person and a king), 

His very minister who spied them first 

(Some say his Queen), was forced to speak, or burst. 
And is not mine, my friend, a sorer case, 

When every coxcomb perks them in my face ?¢ 


A third. When the Goddess in the Dunciad has anointed Cibber, 
her chosen son, “ God save King Cibber!” is heard from dunces in chorus 
far and near, from “ familiar White’s” and Drury-lane, and Hockley-hole 
—shouting their Vivat rex ! with lusty roar : 


So when Jove’s block descended from on high 
As sings thy great grandfather Ogilby),t 
oud thunder to its bottom shook the bo 


And the hoarse nation croaked, God save thing Log !§ 


In the following book, Pope exhibits Great Cibber sitting “ high on a 
gorgeous seat, that far outshone Henley’s gilt tub or Fleckno’s Irish 
throne ;” while entaptured crowds turn coxcombs as they gaze, and his 
peers shine round him with glory reflected from him, their central sun : 








* Pope's “ Moral Essays.” Ep. IV. 

t Pope’s “ Prologue to the Satires.” (Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot.) 
t Alluding to Ogilby’s version of sop’s Fables. 

§ The Dunciad. Book I. 
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then comes allusion to a known story again, not this time from sop, 
but from Paulus Jovius : 


Not with more glee, by hands pontific crowned, 
With scarlet hats wide-waving circled round, 
Rome in her Capitol saw Querno sit, 

Throned on seven hills, the antichrist of wit.* 


(Camillo Querno, the commentators tell us, was introduced as a buffoon 
to Leo X., and promoted by that letters-loving pontiff to the honours of 
the laurel; “‘a jest which the court of Rome and the Pope himself 
entered into so far, as to cause him to ride on an elephant to the Capitol, 
and to hold a solemn festival on his coronation.”’) The less known a sto 
is, however, the less is, ceteris paribus, its effect. A pat allusion that 
needs a note to explain it, may be considered not pat, and so far a failure. 
This objection noway applies to the mythological allusion in our next 
extract : 

. . . « When Dulness smiling,—Thus revive the Wits ! 

But murder first, and mince them all to bits. 

As erst Medea (cruel, so to save !), 

A new edition of old son gave ; 

Let standard authors, thus, like trophies born, 

Appear more glorious as more hacked and torn. 

And you, my critics, in the chequered shade, 

Admire new light through holes yourselves have made.t 


In addition to the reference to son recoctus, there is a humorous effect 
produced by the parody in the last line on a well-known line of Waller’s 
—for Pope, no doubt, had Waller's verse in his mind at the time, and 
perhaps intended a reminder too of Milton, in the “ chequered shade” of 
the line before. 

Generations have already been, and generations to come, we suppose, 
will be, amused by the Sir John Cutler allusion, in “ Martinus Scriblerus,” 
in illustration of man’s individuality. ‘“ They make a great noise about 
this Individuality : how a man is conscious to himself that he is the same 
Individual he was twenty years ago; notwithstanding the flux state of 
the particles of matter that compose his body. We think this is capable 
of a very plain answer, and may be easily illustrated by c familiar ex- 
ample. Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted stockings, which his 
maid darned so often with silk, that» they became at last a pair of silk 
stockings. Now, suppose those stockings of Sir John’s endued with 
some particular degree of consciousness at every particular darning, they 
would have been sensible that they were the same individual pair of 
stockings both before and after the darning; and this sensation would 
have continued in them through all the succession of darnings ; and yet, 
after the last of all, there was not perhaps one thread left of the first 
pair of stockings, but they were grown to be silk stockings, as was said 
before.”t Good as the story is, we have perhaps no right to it here, as 
a “known story,” which we should have had, on the other hand, to the 
analogous narrative of Sir Francis Drake’s ship. 


Robert Lloyd—the dissipated, reckless, short-lived friend of Churehill 


ener 


* The Dunciad. Book LI. t Ibid. Book IV. 
t “ Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus,” ch. xii. 
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and Cowper (discordant conjunction of names—so worldly a cleric and so 
unworldly a layman !)—has the following allusion in his rhyming Epistle 
toa Lady, introduced with copious compliments enow on “ female knack 
at prose,” in the form of letter-writing : 

With mine, di a *s prose, 

And put a ama pnt 

Who would, so long as taste prevails, 

Compare St. James’s with Versailles ? 

The nightingale, as story goes, 

Famed for the music of his woes, 


In vain against the artist tried, 
But strained his tuneful throat—and died.* 


Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World” is often enlivened by “ pat allu- 
sion” to stories appropriate to the Chinese cosmopolite. Here again, 
, is a class which does not properly fall within our category—and 
this on two grounds, from their being (first) something less than ‘ known” 
stories, and (secondly) something more than mere “allusions.” One 
example nevertheless may be foisted into such an omniumgatherum as 
the present, without much further damage to our already compromised 
character for consistency. The Chinese philosopher accompanies his 
friend, the Man in Black, to Westminster Hall. ‘“ But bless me,’’ he 
exclaims, “what numbers do I see here—all in black—how is it possible 
that half this multitude find employment ?” His companion explains, 
that they live by watching each other :—for instance, the catchpole 
watches the man in debt, the attorney watches the catchpole, the coun- 
sellor watches the attorney, and all find sufficient employment. “I 
conceive you,” shrewdly answers our intelligent foreigner, ‘they watch 
each other, but it is the client that pays them all for watching; it puts 
me in mind”—here comes the pat allusion—‘‘of a Chinese fable, which 
is entitled ‘ Five animals at a meal ;’ 

“ A grasshopper filled with dew was merrily singing under a shade; a 
whangam, that eats grasshoppers, had marked it for its prey, and was 
just stretching forth to devour it ; a serpent that had for a long time fed 
only on whangams, was coiled up to fasten on the whangam; a yellow 
bird was just upon the wing to dart on the serpent; a hawk had just 
stoo rom above, to seize the yellow bird; all were intent on their 

rey, and unmindful of their danger: so the whangam eat the grass- 

opper, the serpent eatthe whangam, the yellow bird the serpent, and 
the omic the yellow bird; when, sousing from on high, a vulture gobbled 
up the hawk, grasshopper, whangam, and all in a moment.”¢ The critical 
may object that the fable, though piquant, is im-pertinent, by going too 
far, al implying too much. 

From Cowper's poems we may select examples more strictly pertinent 
to our pu . Here is one—where the poet is describing an author’s 
delight in the work of his own hands : 


He views it with complacency supreme, 

Solicits kind attention to his , 

And daily more enamoured of the cheat, 

Kneels, and asks Heaven to bless the dear deceit. 





* Rob. Lioyd’s Poems: Familiar Letter of Rhymes to a Lady. 
+ Citizen of the World. Letter XCVILI. 
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So one, whose story serves at least to show 
Men loved their own productions long ago, 
Wooed an unfeeling statue for his wife, 
Nor rested till the gods had given it life.* 


In Cowper’s day, profane swearing in ordinary conversation was 
miserably common among Persons of Quality—the biggest big-wigs of 
the noes: being, too often, the biggest sinners in this respect. 
sev satirises their habit of fixing “ attention, heedless of your pain, 
with oaths like rivets forced into the brain,’’ and goes on a tale to tell ; 


A Persian, humble servant of the sun, 

Who, though devout, yet bigotry had none, 
Hearing a lawyer, grave in fis address, 

With adjurations every word impress, 

Supposed the man a bishop, or at least, 

God’s name so much upon his lips, a priest, 
Bowed at the close with all his graceful airs, 
And begged an interest in his frequent prayers.t 


The happy use to which Cowper could turn a story, borrowed from 
east or west, was never perhaps more happily proved than in the closin 
lines of his hearty, genial Epistle to his hearty, genial old friend, Séiagh 
Hill : 

But not to moralise too much, and strain 

To prove an evil{ of which all complain 

(I hate long arguments verbosely spun), 
One story more,§ dear Hill, and I se done : 
Once on a time an emperor, a wise man, 

No matter where, in China or Japan, 

Decreed that whosoever should offend 
Against the well-known duties of a friend, 
Convicted once, should ever after wear 

But half a coat, and show his bosom bare. 
The punishment importing this, no doubt, 
That all was naught within, and all found out. 


Oh, happy Britain! we have not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary measure here ; 

Else, could a law like that which I relate, 

Once have the sanction of our triple state, 

Some few, that I have known in ion of old, 
Would run most dreadful risks of catching cold ; 
While you, my friend, whatever wind should blow, 
Might traverse England safely to and fro, 

An honest'man, close-buttoned to the chin, 
Broad-cloth without, and a warm heart within. 








* Cowper: “The Progress of Error.” 
+ Ibid.: “ Conversation.” The reader will be reminded, perhaps, of an inno- 
cent because unconscious bravura, of “ cussin’ and swearin’,” on the part of Jacky, 
the Australian savage, or demi-semi-savage, in Mr. Charles Reade’s novel, “ It is 
Never too late to Mend.” 

Namely, the rarity of true friendship; the prevalence of false. 

Co had just told, with uncommon vivaeity and point, the story of 
cynical Horatio and his servant, who “ begged to go abroad,” to see a friend—so 
rare a sight, Horatio protests, that he must needs have his cloak fetched, and see 
it too—“ the first I ever saw.” 
|| Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. A 
G 











ho in one of its most refined aspects; “ genteel 
gar 


comedy” in no sense, and of no common sort. Of this sort 
Cowper was an ved good master—a veritable master of arts. Few 
indeed who have gone in for honours to the same tri f grace, 
humour, and heart—have taken anything like so good a degree. 

(On the same theme, of Friendship end its covnterfeits, le makes pat 
allusion [in “‘The Task”] to Gay's fable of the Hare with many 
Friends. He is describing one of his pet hares, and concludes with the 


if 1 survive thee, I wili dig thy grave ; 
And when I place thee in 1t, sighing say, 
At least I knew one hare that a friend.*) 


Here is another “ fabuious” allusion, occurring in the midst of a sort 
of natural history of despotism, irs rise and progress— 
Thus kings were first invented, and thus kings 
Were burnished inte heroes, and became : 


The arbiters of this terraqueous swamp, 
Siorks among frogs, that have but croaked and died. t 


In his strictures on the “Commemoration of Handel in Westminster 
Abbey, Cowper makes allusion to a story of quite another sort : 


But hush !—the Muse sa 2 is too severe, 
And with a gravity beyond the size 
And measure cf the offence, rebukes a deed 
Less impious than absurd, and owing more 
To want of judgment than to wrong design. 
So in the chapel of old Ely House, 
When wandering Charles, who meant to be the Third, 
Had fled from William,t and the news was fresh, 
The simple clerk, but loyal, did announce, 
And eke did rear right merrily, two staves, 
Sung to the praise and glory of King George.§ 

In some of his anti-slave-trade stanzas, Cowper attacks the “ argu- 
ment” of those who said, Well, but if we don’t buy the poor black 
fellows, somebody else will—the French, Dutch, or Danes, for instance— 
and perhaps treat them much worse than we should :—his apology for 
bringing in the following story shall also be ours—so pat in the apology 
if not the story itself : 

Your scruples and arguments bring to my mind 
A story so pat, you may think it is coined 

On purpose to answer you, out of my mint ; 

But I can assure you | saw it in print. 

A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test ; 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 

And asked him to go and assist in the job. 


He was shocked, sir, like you,|} and answered, “Oh no! 
What! rob our good neighbour? I pray you don’t go! 





* The Task. Book III. t Ibid. Book V. 
Duke of Cumberland, the so-called “ Butcher” of Culloden. 
The Task. Book VI. 
Addressed to the Slave-Trade apologist, by hypothesis. 
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Besides, the man’s poor, his orchard's his bread: 
Then think of his chi for they must be fed.” 
“You s very fine, and you look ve ve, 
But apples we want, and diulee we'll Sarees 

If you wilt go with us you shall have a share,* 

If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.” 


wo the ete de a upon ae 

is apples might till they rom the tree ; 
But ye they will take them, I think I'll go too; 

He will lose none by me, though I get a few.” 


His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan ; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man.t 


A new and seasonable reading of the old but never obsolete saw, Video 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 

One example more—this time a classical one—from the bard of Olney : 
When Mrs. Throckmorton’s bullfinch was done to death by a rat, which 
gnawed through the wooden cage, and made a meal of poor Bully in ¢oto, 
beak alone exsepted,—an appropriate threnody was composed by the 
lady’s rhyming friend. (‘ Did ever fair lady,” he asks Mr. Rose, per 
epistolam, “ from the Lesbia of Catullus to the present day, lose her bird, 
and find no poet to commemorate the loss?” A question put 4 propos of 
this piece of news: ‘“‘ Weston has not been without its tragedies since 
you left us. Mrs. Throckmorton’s piping bullfinch has been eaten by a 
rat, and the villain left nothing but poor Bully’s beak behind him.”) The 
pat allusion is to Orpheus in the closing stanza—the penultimate one 
containing an honest wish that the rat had half swallowed the beak too, 
and that it had stuck fast and disagreed with him: 


O, had he made that too his prey ! 
That beak whence issued many a lay 

Of such mellifluous tone, 
Might have repaid him well, I wote, 
For silencing so sweet a throat, 

Fast stuck within his own. 
Mariat weeps—the Muses mourn— 
So, when by Bacchanalians torn, 

On Thracian Hebrus’ side 
The tree-enchanter Orpheus fell, 


His head alone remained to tell 
The cruel death he died.§ 


But we shall forfeit all claim to the first three syllables of our title of 
omniumgatherum, if so long a stay with any one Eutrapelus become the 
rule, not the exception. Looking out, therefore, in other and diverse 





* The will and shall in this line are (as regards accent) almost as awkwardl 
managed, metrict, as Hibernian or Scot would mismanage them, grammatce , 
Cowper could have done better an he liked, with next to no pains at all at all. 

“ Pity for Poor Africans.” 
Mrs. Throckmorton. 
“On the Death of Mrs. Throckmorton’s Bullfinch.” (1788.) 











directions, for individual instances of the pat allusion, we find one in 
Swift’s description of a rainy day in town, where the beau in his sedan- 
chair is mock-heroically compared to the Greeks inside the wooden horse. 
Vide the tale of Troy divine : 


Boxed in a chair, the beau impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits, 

And ever and anon, with frightful din, 

The leather sounds ; he trembles from within. 

So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed, 

Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed 

ne eye pd Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
of paying chairmen run them through), 

Laocoén struck the outside with his spear, 

And each imprisoned hero quaked for fear.* 


The following (also a classical) pat allusion occurs in Lord ree be 
celebrated squib on the retirement of Walpole and the accession of the 


Pulteney party to place, in 1742: 


And as popular Clodius, the Pulteney of Rome, 
From a adie for power, did plebeian become, 

So this Clodius to be a patrician shall choose, 

Till what one got by changing the other shall lose. 


Thus flattered, and courted, and gazed at by all, 

Like Phaeton, raised for a day, he shall fall, 

Put the world in a flame, and show he did strive 

To get reins in his hand, though ’tis plain he can’t drive.t 


The far-famed barber of Seville is always saying or doing something 
pat—'tis his vocation. As a pat allusion on his part, take the Rabelaisian 
reference to Panurge’s flock of sheep, in the scene where Figaro pretends 
to have been the man who was seen jumping out of the boudoir window, 
and is suddenly confronted with the actual jumper, the little page. 
Cherubino allows that he it was who came tumbling on the gardener’s 


beds : what has Figaro to say to that, asks the jealous count his master : 


Figaro (révant). Ah! s’ille dit....cela se peut. Je ne dispute pas de ce 
que )’ignore. 

Le . Ainsi vous et lui... ? 

Figaro. Pourquoi non ? la rage de sauter peut gagner: voyez les moutons de 
Panurge ; et quand vous étes en colére, il n’y a personne qui n’aime mieux 


+ Comte. Comment, deux & la fois!. . . 
Figaro. On aurait sauté deux douzaines, &c.t 


me | Bubb Dodington, by letter, how the parliamentary opposi- 
tion should act, in the aaieiesl struggle which ended in Walpole’s re- 
signation, Lord Chesterfield insists that the decisive battle must be in 





* Swift contributed these lines—racy part of a graphic whole—to the “ Tatler,” 
where Steele welcomed them “for self and readers,” as written by “one who 
treats of every subject after a manner that no other author has done, and better 
than any other can do.” 

a a Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Oct. 16, 1742. And his “ Reminiscences,” 
~ Beaumarchais : “Le Mariage de Figaro,” IV. 7. 
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the House of Commons, since among the peers the ministers are too 
strong to be chaken, and “ for such a minority,” his lordship adds, “ to 

with such a majority, would be much like the late King of 
Swedon’s attacking the Ottoman army at Bender, at the head of his 
cook and his butler.”* 

Here again ‘s a characteristic example from Horace Walpole’s letters, 
where the writer, then on his travels, has been concentrating a deal of 

ip into scanty space, and is proud of the result: “ You see how I 
Gist all my speculations and improvements, that they may lie in a small 
compass. Do you remember the story of the prince, that, after travellin 
three years, brought home nothing but a nut? They cracked it: in it 
was wrepped up a piece of silk, painted with all the kings, queens, king- 

doms, and everything in the world: after many unfoldings, out step 

a little dog, shook his ears, and fell to dancing a saraband. There is a 
fairy tale for you.”+ Mr. Macaulay is pleasantly addicted to pat allusions 
of this fairy-tale kind. 

Canning, in early life, wrote an essay on the exceeding curiosity men 
have to know what the world may think of them. There is no craving, he 
ulleged, the gratification of which is so eagerly desired, or, in general, 
so heartily repented of ;—and his apposite illustration is the story of 
Mereury going into the statuary’s shop, a mere mortal in form, and, 
after purchasing at a considerable price a Jupiter, a Juno, a Fury or two, 
and some other knick-knacks of the same kind,—pointing to a statue of 
himself, which stood on graceful tiptoe in the window, and asking what 
might be the price of that elegant image? “Sir,” replied the artist, 
“you have proved se good a customer to me, for some of my best pieces, 
that I shall but do you justice if I throw you that paltry figure into the 

If there is neither Wit nor Humour, properly speaking, in the writings 
of Rousseau, there is frequently an indulgence in that pat allusion which 
belongs to Eutrapelia, and is our present theme of illustration. Ags 
where, in the very act of disclaiming (from his prevalent lack of self- 
possession ) ali ability to say what is pat to the purpose, until too late, he 
asserts his ability to make an excellent impromptu a loisir (only give him 
loisir enough), but owns his incapacity for producing a good thing pay- 
able on demand, or at sight. He says he should succeed well in a smart 
conversation carried on through post-office agency, as the Spaniards 
play at chess ; and then alluding to that duke of Savoy who turned 
back, while on a journey, to cry out, “A votre gorge, marchand de 
Paris |” he applies the known story by frankly affirming Me voila /§ 

Thus, too, describing the noblesse of Savoy, and their then exclusion 
from means of aggrandisement and paths of ambition, he says, that they 
follow, of necessity, the counsel of Cineas||—alluding to Pyrrhus and his 
remonstrant privy councillor. Elsewhere he pictures himself as going to 
Grimm, like another Georges Dandin, to beg his (Grimm’s) pardon for 





* Lord Chesterfield to Dodington, Sept. 8, 1741. 
H. Walpole to Richard West, Jan. 4, 1740, 
Canning: “ The Microcosm.” No. 18. 

1 : “Les Confessions.” Livre III. 
Ibid V. 
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the offences he, the said Grimm, had committed.* Again, narrating his 
literary intercourse with Madame de Boufflers, and how she received his 
assurance that her tragedy in prose, called L’Esclave généreuz, closely 
resembled “an English piece, very little known, but of which a transla- 
tion [into French] existed, and entitled ‘ Oroonoko,’’’+—an assurance 
which madame repaid (with thanks) by a counter-assurance that no such 
resemblance whatever was traceable between the two,—the snubbed phi- 
losopher proceeds to say : “I have never mentioned this plagiarism to 
any one in the whole world except herself, and to her only because she 
had imposed the doing so upon me as a duty ; none the less, however, 
have I often been reminded, since then, of the fate Gil Blas incurred in 
the case of his patron the Archbishop.” { Perhaps of all ‘well-known 
stories” to which facete allusions have, first and last, been made, ¢his is 
the best known. Insomuch, that, not being (like Cleopatra) gifted with 
infinite variety, custom has now considerably staled, and time withered it. 
But the story must have had a capital constitution to have gone through 
so much, and served so many uses. 

Joseph de Maistre shall supply the next illustration—a man who in 
creed, character, and general characteristics, both intellectual and moral, 
poor and religious, was born and bred, so to speak, at antipodes ‘to 

usseau, though born and bred very near him, geographically—and 
not a little distinguished at that Turin where Jean Jacques may be said 
to have begun his public career—a bad beginning too, significant of what 
was worse to come. De Maistre thus rates the philosophes of the French 
Revolution : ‘* When one sees these pretended legislators take up-English 
institutions from their native soil and transport them brusguement to 
that of France, one is necessarily reminded of that Roman general who 
caused a sun-dial to be removed from Syracuse to Rome, without troubling 
himself the least bit in the world as to the question of latitude. One thing, 
however, renders the comparison after all inexact; and that is, that the 
worthy general was ignorant of astronomy.”§ 

The pat allusion is common enough in writers to whom both Wit and 
Humour are, by the general voice of critics (right or wrong), denied. 
Such a one is Schiller. And here, accordingly, is a “sample” from his 
miscellaneous stores. Writing to Goethe about the visit of Madame de 
Staél to Weimar, in 1803, he says : “‘ De Stail I saw yesterday, and shall 
see her again to-day with the duchess’s mother. It is the old story with 
her: one would think of the Danaides’ sieve, if Oknos with his ass did not 
rather occur to one.”|| Schiller was, in plain English, sick of the brilliant 
Frenchwoman, and rather dejected than enlivened by her vivacious parts 
of speech. On the Oknos duiien, Mr. Carlyle has the following note : 





* “Jallai chez Grimm, comme un autre Georges Dandin, lui faire des excuses 
des offenses qu’il m’avait faites.”—(Rousseau : “ Les Confessions.” Livre JX.) 
In a letter to Madame d’Epinay, previously transcribed, this heauton-timorou- 
menos Jean Jacques had said: “ L’Evangile ordonne bien & celui qui regoit un 
souffiet d’offrir l'autre joue, mais non pas de demander pardon. Vous souvenez- 
vous de cet homme de la comédie, qui crie en donnant des coups de baton? Voila 
le réle du philosophe.”—( Ibid. ) 
Southern’s well-known tragedy—well acted too, once upon a time. 
Rousseau : “ Les Confessions.” Livre XI. 
§ — de Maistre: Lettres d’un Royaliste Savoisien a ses Compatriotes. 
Correspon dence between Schiller and Goethe, b. vi. 
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“Oknos, a Greek gentleman, of date unknown, diligently plaits a reed 
rope, which his ass as diligently eats. This Oknos is supposed to have 
had an unthrifty wife. Hence Schiller’s allusion.”* Goethe probably 
appreciated the patness of the allusion better than we impartial English ; 
a fortiori much better than madame’s countrymen, and above all country- 
women, could, would, or should do. 

Jean Paul, on the other hand, though a German of the Germans, pos- 
sessed both Wit and Humour in as remarkable a degree as they were of 
a remarkable kind. The kind was both individual and national ; being 
conditioned and coloured by the whimsical nature of the man, and the 
peculiar genius of his fatherland. As an instance of his use of the pat 
allusion, take his description of French poetry—where he explains his 
metaphor of “ poet-peacock, with glittering tail-mirrors and tail-eyes,” by 
saying—quoad the queer term “ tail-mirrors”—that in French poetry, 
you must always, like the Christian, consider the latter end, or the last 
verse; ‘‘and there, as in life, according to the maxim of the Greek sage, 
you cannot before the end be called happy.”t Strange uses the maxim 
of a Greek sage, Solon to Croesus, may be turned to, with the roll of 
centuries, and the revolution of languages, and the whim-whams of a 
humorist, addicted to what seems far-fetched and wide-of-the-mark to 
less discursive spirits. 


Sir Walter Scott would give us work enough, were a collection to be 
made of all his achievements in this species of Eutrapelia. Some of them 
we cannot forbear from noticing. As where he says of llangowan, who 
suddenly commenced a ruthless system of magisterial reform, at the ex- 
pense of all gipsies, rogues, impostors, superannuated pickers and stealers, 
&c., in his neighbourhood—that “he wrought his miracles like a second 
Duke Humphrey; and by the influence of the beadle’s rod, caused the 
lame to walk, the blind to see, and the palsied to labour.”{ In the same 
fascinating romance occurs the following pat allusion, 4 propos of the 
earthly-minded eagerness of a throng of greedy relations, who have just 
returned from burying the old lady from whom they have “ expectations,” 
and who exchange their pious put-on funeral demeanour for the gross 
solicitude of legatees in posse, impatient to find the will, and hear it read, 
and profit by it of course. ‘ There is a fable told by Lucian, that while 
a troop of monkeys, well drilled by an intelligent manager, were perform- 
ing a tragedy with great applause, the decorum of the whole scene was 
at once destroyed, and the natural passions of the actors called forth into 





* Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iv. 

t Here is another “ pat allusion,” of Jean Paul Jean Paulish, very. The Sphinx 
story of ancient Greece is thus referred to in his satire on Bonaparte’s a or 
persecution (c'est égal), by press-censorship, of Madame de Staél’s book on Germany. 
“The whole printed edition was laid hold of, and, as it were, under a second paper- 
mill devil, hacked anew into beautiful pulp. Nor is that delicate feeling of the 
whilom censors and clippers to be contemned, whereby these men, by the faintest 
allusion, smell out the crown debts of their crown-robber (usurper), and thereby 
proclaim them. The Sphinx in Elba, who, unlike the ancient one, spared only him 
that could not read his riddie (a riddle consisting in this, to make Europe like 
the Turkish grammar, wherein there is but one conjugation, one declension, no 
gender, and no exception), could not but reckon a description of the Germans, 
making themselves a power within a power, to be ticklish matter.” 
t “Guy Mannering,” vol. i. ch. vi. 
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very indecent and active emulation, by a wag who threw a handful of 
nuts the stage."* The story felicitously characterises the proceed- 
ings’ thet taeadliatthy enened upon the funeral of Mistress Margaret 
Bertram. 


When Diana Vernon has silenced and confounded Frank 
Osbaldistone by suddenly, and a oe his flow - — 
mentary speeches, cease e y the young gentleman for 
the express cieeeea bestowing them on the young lady—telling him 
at once, and once for all, that compliments are thrown away upon her, and 
begging him therefore not to exhaust his stock in trade, but to keep his 
fine things for those who may believe in and relish them—seeing the 
utterly “snubbed”’ condition of her now dumbfoundered companion, she 
resumes “ her lively and indifferent manner,” and says: ‘‘ You remind me 
at this moment of the fairy tale, where the man finds all the money which 
he had carried to market suddenly changed into pieces of slate” t—so 
completely has she cried down Frank’s whole stock of complimentary dis- 
course by one unlucky observation. 

“ Surely,” says Reuben Butler, in the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” when 
he has counted over the money his douce guid-wife has handed to him— 
as if to assure himself that the notes were real—‘ surely there was never 
man in the world had a wife like mine—a blessing seems to follow her.” 
“ Never,” Jeannie assents, with sly simplicity and a pat allusion— 
“never since the enchanted princess in the bairn’s fairy tale, that kamed 
gold nobles out o’ the tae side of her haffit locks, and Dutch dollars out 
o’ the tother.”t{ And thereupon she bids the minister gang away now, 
and put by the siller, and na keep the notes wampishing in his hand that 

te, or she shall wish them in the brown pigg again, for fear of the ill 

lk in the neighbouring hills. 

So, when Jeannie’s titled sister, now Lady Staunton, comes to visit 
the rural manse—her relationship a necessary secret from all but Jeannie 
—and amuses herself by visiting the dairy in which, as plain Effie Deans, 
she had so long been assistant, she nearly discovers herself to the dairy- 
woman by betraying her acquaintance with the celebrated receipt for 
Dunlo heme ; which makes her ladyship, a woman of wit, and humor- 
ous compare herself to Bedreddin Hassan, whom the vizier, his 
father-in-law, discovered by his superlative skill in composing cream-tarts 
with pore in them.§ 

When Caleb Balderstone has coolly appropriated the cooper’s dinner, 
and carried it off as a dainty dish to set before the Master of Ravens- 
wood and his guests, the effect of the pursuing horseman’s address to 
him, at first so alarming, but when boldly heard out so unaccountably re- 
assuring, is thus illustrated: “I have heard somewhere a story of an 
elderly gentleman, who was pursued by a bear that had gotten loose from 
its muazzie, until completely exhausted. In a fit of desperation, he faced 
round upon Bruin and lifted his cane ; at the sight of which the instinct 
of discipline prevailed, and the animal, instead of tearing him to pieces, 
rose up on his hind-legs, and instantly began to shuffle a saraband. Not 
less than the joyful surprise of the senior, who had a himself in 
the extremity of peril from which he was thus unexpectedly relieved, was 





* “Guy Mannering,” vol. ii. ch. ix. +t “ Rob Roy,” vol. i. ch. vi, 
¢ “The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” vol. iii. ch. xi. g Ibid. ch. xii. 
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that of our excellent friend Caleb, when he found the pursuer intended 
to add to his prize, instead of bereaving him of it.”* 

The reader (unless a very light reader) of “ Kenilworth” will hardly 
have forgotten the occasion which causes Flibbertigibbet to answer Way- 
land Smith's salutation of “‘ Ha? is it thou, my mionikin—my miller’s 
thumb—my prince of eacodemons—my little mouse ?” with a reproach- 
fully pat allusion. “ Ay,” said Dickie, “ the mouse which gnawed asunder 
the toils, just when the lion who was caught in them began to look 
wonderfully like an ass.”+ 

The ostler at the Alsatian inn in “ Anne of Geierstein,” is “as sparin 
of his words, as if, like the Princess in the fairy tale, he had 
ducats with each of them.”’{ The bees imported into the Orkneys by 
Triptolemus Yellowley die off, not from want of care, but “of ower 
muckle care, like Lucky Christie's chickens.”§ Poor Peter Peebles takes 

the cue when old Fairford is stating, in law form, how the rule is for 
the client to state the cause to the agent, the agent to the counsel,— 
“The counsel to the Lord Ordinary,” strikes in Peter, once set a-going, 
like the peal of an alarum-clock, “the Ordinary to the Inner-House, the 
President to the Bench. It is just like the rope to the man, the man to 
the axe, the axe to the ox, the ox to the water, the water to the fire.”|| 
Peter's pat allusion is certainly to a sufficiently well-known story, in 
nursery circles, and out of them. 








INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
By E. P. Rowse. 


XXII. 


BORROWING OF AN OLD FRIEND. 


Come along, Tubbs, my friend, come along: I have been almost tired 
of waiting for you. You and I must now walk down this hill together. 
We will be fast companions henceforth, mind you. I shall not allow 
anybody to separate us, for I do so like you, Tubbs. I like you all the 
better for having had to wait for you. You are something of a prize pow 
I have got you, and I am full of glee—ha, ha! Tubbs—ha, ha! 

Thus spake that old demon Ruin, as he tucked Tubbs’s arm under his 
own, and began to walk smartly with him down the hill of Fortune, Of 
course they were not going in that direction without companions. Old 





* “The Bride of Lammermoor,” vol. ii. ch. v. “ Kenilworth,” vol. ii. ch. x. 
t “Anne of Geierstein,” vol. ii. ch. i. § “The Pirate,” vol. ii. ch, xv. 
) “ Redgauntlet,” vol. i. letter xiii. 
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Ruin had a number of friends and associates who were busily occupied 
with the same kind intent as himself. Strangers were being assisted to 
the bottom eee 8 hill in a variety of ways. Some were chatted to 
and talked with, and pleasantly led on without being suffered to take the 


least note where they were journeying until they had almost reached their 
destination; others were advised and persuaded to follow that road. Again, 
others — were by far the larger number) were unceremoniously 
kicked top to bottom, the poor wretches grasping, indeed, as they 
bounded , at every little trifle which seemed to give a chance of 

their fall, but being always unsuccessful, and never more than for 
& moment resting until they lay breathless at the hill’s base. Here they 
remained quite still until the time came, in mercy, to each of them, when 
a fresh im rolled them over once or twice more, and deposited them 
finally in their graves. Ruin might howl over them there as much as he 
anes but they were out of his way, and were not even disturbed by 

is yell of disappointment and undying hate. 


Friend of mine—dear friend—let me assist you up this hill. Accept 
my hand. Do not distress yourself, dear friend. With my help you can- 
not fall. See, we are ay at the top already. Ah! do you not allow 
my power to serve them whose names are entered in my book of favour ? 
an these poor struggling people coming the same way with us. I 
do not help them, and so, see the huge stones which lie in their path and 
impede their progress. Dear friend, I cause all the stones which would 
hinder you to crumble into fine powder. The up-hill journey which robs 
these creatures of their breath is smooth, pleasant walking to you, dear 
friend. Ah! never fear while I smile upon you. A cloud never darkens 
the face upon which my eyes rest approvingly, and sunshine, indeed, 
blesses him to whom I give my hand as now I offer it to you. 

Thus _ Good Fortune, so sweetly, so fascinatingly, to the Rev. 
Tolman Tawke. He kissed the hand, and rose up the Right Reverend 
Father, Lord Bishop of St. Giles’s. 


Mr. Joshua Tubbs sat in an easy arm-chair, staring at a very dull fire 
in his parlour a. There was a sympathy evidently between the 
fom red of the hollow mass of coal and the character of Mr. Tubbs’s 

caghts. For as the fire was waning, Mr. Tubbs’s spirit was fading ; 
and as the fire reminded one of a firm relinquishing business and retiring, 
so Mr. Tubbs’s mind rested upon a general closing and winding-up of 
his earthly concerns. 

Verifying that ancient adage as to misfortune entertaining a great 
aversion to loneliness, and always preferring to pay visits and make calls in 
company, no sooner had Mr. Tubbs been waited on by half a dozen writs or 
so in the matter of the Aldgate Pump and General Life Assurance Com- 
pany, than his speculative transactions of various kinds, hitherto so pro- 
sperous, turned upon him with a frown as black as night, and rivalled the 
attempts even of the respectable but unfortunate association named to 
east him down and crush him. 

So no wonder Mr. Tubbs was gloomy, and sat staring with that leaden 
eye at the expiring flame. 
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“That bill,” he muttered, “ must be met to-morrow without doubt, 
and yet, how in the world is it to be done ?” 

That certainly was the question. A few months back, if anybody had 
hinted to Mr. Tubbs that a matter of five hundred pounds would be a 
difficulty to him, Mr. Tubbs could either have surveyed the wretch with 
a pitying glance as one would look upon a very deplorable idiot, or he 
cid have kicked him as a ship’s mate would kick a negro cook, just 
as his humour had inclined him. But now Mr. Tubbs’s resources were 
thin and meagre as those of a country curate, and his power of borrow- 
ing in the open market was about on a par with that of the last-named 
enviably-placed personage. Still it was to be hoped that difficulties might 
be to some extent arranged ; and therefore the object now was to procure 
sufficient help just to satisfy clamorous and imperative demands, so that 
no absolute prostration should take place. 

As to this bill, then, for five hundred pounds, due to-morrow—where 
could the means to meet it be obtained? Why, there was Smith, that 
fine, hearty, good-natured, and wealthy fellow—Smith, who had been 
such a bosom friend, who had been accustomed to come regularly once a 
week to dinner—he was just the man to do a little favour of this kind. 
Mr. Tubbs would call on Smith at once. 

And he did call on Smith without delay. And Smith said how glad 
he was to see him, and shook him by the Sind so warmly, and looked so 
kindly in his face, that Tubbs was quite affected. But then Smith 
always was such a nice, free, warm-hearted fellow. 

‘Tubbs was not long in mentioning the object of his visit. He sur- 
rounded his request with a little army of apologies, and shifted it back- 
wards and forwards so many times, that he seemed uncertain whether he 
should not withdraw it altogether. 

But Mr. Smith eagerly interposed. 

** My dear friend, there’s no occasion to apologise. It is a most reason- 
able request. I am quite delighted you have made it, so pray don’t dis- 
tress yourself.” 

There was positively a tear in little Tubbs’s eye. It was so kind of 
Smith to treat the matter in this handsome way. He could scarcely 
have refused, of course, but then he might have acquiesced surlily and 
savagely, and caused Tubbs to bemoan that he should have had to ask 
him the favour. Tubbs seized Smith’s hand, and shook it warmly, 

“Nothing gives me greater pleasure,” said Smith, with fervour, “ than 
helping a friend when it lies in my power.” 

“T am sincerely obliged, my dear Smith,” said Tubbs—“ truly obliged, 
T can assure——”’ 

“Oh, you know,” interposed Smith, in a half-reproving tone, and with 
a most benignant air, “we must all help one another in this world, 
What would life be without good feeling and friendly disposition 
amongst us ?” 

“ Ah, what indeed !’’ exclaimed Tubbs, looking upwards. 

“ Now, in regard to this little want of yours,” resumed Smith, “ what 
leasure it would have been to me, to be sure, to have assisted you if I 
ad had the means.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed Tubbs, in amazement, for Smith being notoriously 
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worth fifty thousand pounds at the least, he thought he could not have 
heard i 


se a ~ 
“I say, if I had had the means,” Smith, in his blandest tone, 
and pressing Tubbs’s hand most kindly again. ‘‘ But, bless you, you 
don’t know what cails I have upon me just now.” 

“Eh !” exclaimed Tubbs again, still bewildered. 

“ What a worry money is,” remarked Smith, complacently, gently 
rubbing his hands. “Do you know, Tubbs, I often wish there was no 
such thing as money in the world.” 

“Cannot you lend me the five hundred pounds ?” inquired Tubbs, 
recovering himself somewhat. 

“I am so sorry,” replied Smith—“TI really am so sorry—you cannot 
think how sorry I am. If you had asked me, now, only last week, 
or the week before that, or if I were not going out of town next week, 
or if. Bless me, I did not know it was so late” (looking at his 
watch); “ will you excuse me—an important engagement.”’ 

“ you cannot lend me the five hundred pounds?” again asked 
Tubbs, relapsing into a dreamy state. 

“ I’m sorry—very sorry,” replied Smith, putting on his hat—“inex- 
pressibly sorry (ditto his gloves) to say I cawnor.” 

Tubbs lifted his eyes, and was about to say something, but instead of 
Mr. Smith he saw Mr. Smith’s footman, who was waiting to show him 
the door. And Tubbs slowly walked forth, and after staring for a mo- 
ment at Messrs. Bracelet and Bramble, the confectioners’ cart, which was 
standing outside, having brought materials for an elegant supper which 
Mr. Smith was to give that evening to about a hundred wealthy people 
(for with no other guests was Mr. Smith minded that Azs supper should 
be furnished), our poor little friend hurried homewards, with dismal fore- 
bodings as to the Pature. 

He thought he would just try Jones about this five hundred pounds. 
Jones’s mansion was in his way, and he would call. Having been an old 
friend, perhaps Jones might do the needful, although, certainly, it showed 
Tubbs’s inexperience in the borrowing line, that he should thus feebly 
and inconelusively argue. For I cannot forbear a word on this point, 
reader. If you are really in great difficulty, in sad trouble, in mise- 
rable embarrassment, nl you are disposed humbly to ask help of some 
one, go and make your request to that stranger walking in the road. 
“Eh? why, he will think me drunk, or foolish, or that I mean to insult 
him.” I dare say he will. I have not much doubt but that he will. 
And yet, what would you propose to do instead? “ Why, I would ask 
assistance at the hen of some old friend.” Just so. I expected as 
much. Now let me say to you again, petition the stranger, supplicate 
Moses the money-lender, inquire of Grasp and Greedy the rich lawyers, 
what they can do for you, attack the old lady coming from the bank 
with her dividends—all these suggestions of mine are profound wisdom 
compared with your own proposition, when you are in adversity to seek 
help from “an old friend!’ Oh, dear! this is so absurd, so truly 
ridiculous ; it shows your judgment to be so very much on the decline, 
and tells such a woeful tale of decaying intellect ! 

Jones was at home, and, like Smith, he was very kind. He didn’t 
shrink at all when Tubbs asked him for the five hundred pounds. He 
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quietly answered that he would discount Mr. Tubbs’s acceptance, with a 
good name at the back of it, and hinted at the governor, or deputy- 

vernor of the Bank of England. But as Mr. Tubbs did not see his way 
clearly to the inducing of either these City magnates to endorse an accom- 
modation bill for his benefit, no good was done in this quarter. 

Now, it is very melancholy to.relate that Tubbs was not a man of the 
stamp which the world delights to stare and gasp at, to parade as a 
marvel of goodness or of wickedness (giving preference to the latter, 
my 3 its creating more excitement). Things having come to this dire 
pass, Tubbs should, so to speak, have made a sortie on his difficulties, 
and have endeavoured, by a desperate piece of swindlerian bravery, to 
have annihilated them ; and in the event of failure he should have anni- 
hilated himself, so simultaneously destroying the fortress and its besieging 
army of creditors. But, unfortunately, such little gunpowder as Tubbs 
had in him was damped by a small stock of honesty, which, though sadly 
deteriorated, had not entirely lost its power of spoiling, thwarting, and 
upsetting many brilliant plans and projects which otherwise he might have 
been disposed to adopt. 

And so poor Tubbs sat down moaning. 

There was an end of him then, of course. When a man is really in 
difficulties, and he sits down bemoaning his situation, the vultures will 
soon gather about him and devour him. It quickly got abroad that a 
man who had lately made some little stir in certain circles, was about 
making a great stir in certain other circles—eircles wherein all mishaps 
are sources of gratification and profit. People shook their heads, and 
discovered ali at once that they had never liked the man, and related 
the strange misgivings which had filled them, even when partaking of his 
turtle and venison, as to his soundness and respectability. He was de- 
clared to have been a cheat, an impostor, a miserable upstart, a vulgar 
fellow. Mr. Smith said to Mr. Jones, “I told you so;” and Mr. Jones 
remarked, “ Yes; I expected what would be the end of it.” And when 
the final crash had come, and Mr. Tubbs’s insolvency in respect of a 
good round sum, represented by five figures, was openly en a 
cheap weekly newspaper, which mainly lived on crimes, bankruptcies, 
and such like appetising matters, presented its readers with a portrait of 
the unfortunate, together with divers pieces of information regarding 
him, his family, and his ancestors, as false and malicious as the con- 
cocters of the vile trash were mean and base. 

Down they came upon him. Everybody who had a claim upon him 
hurried to get that claim settled first. No one had any merey. They 
sold his furniture, they locked him up in prison, they made him bank- 
rupt—they tugged and clawed at him like so many fiends. And Tubbs’s 
little reign was over. The tiny grocer’s shop recurred to his mind, and 
a longing to return to his old humble pursuits took possession of him, 
and haunted him night and day. 
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THE END OF ROSA VANRUEN'S JOURNEY. 


THERE were seven parties to the suit, and seventeen counsel to be 
heard. The learned vice-chancellor was now enduring the sixth, who, 
having divided his argument under fourteen heads, was just glancing at 
a few subsidiary matters bordering upon a third point out of five points 
embraced by the first of the said heads. His honour seemed to say that 
this point was not material, whereas Mr. Mylud psc that it was, 
which led to a conversation as to some custom prevalent at the time of 
William the Conqueror. The sixteen other counsel here joined in, and 
after much discussion, and after the whole learned body had settled on 
the said custom like bees on honeysuckle for a clear half hour, it was 
found that the flood of light which was so much required to reveal the 
truth of this difficult question must yet be sought elsewhere, whereupon 
Counsel No. 7 nineties 2 to try his hand and raise his voice. But his 
honour had had enough for the day, and adjourned. ; 

We will not trouble the reader with a minute account of the progress 
of the t cause of VanRuen versus Judkins. Suffice it to say that 
the whole seventeen counsel were heard, but the effect upon the vice- 
chancellor for a time was serious. Tough as he was, irritation of the 
brain ensued, and not even mention of the case was allowed. for a 
lengthened period. However, one fine morning his honour proceeded to 
deliver judgment, and sundry faces in court turned pale with intense 
anxiety. 

And a wonderful judgment it was. Whither had fled all that mysti- 
fication with which the real points at issue had been so carefully sur- 
rounded ?—what had become of that plausible vesture of exaggeration 
and falsehood, artfully interwoven, which had been cast about the real 
question ? His honour was not to be blinded or deceived. He brought 
out the case in its true colours, he presented it in its true proportions. 
Even the beaten party were dismayed and silent, mortified and subdued. 
There was no room here for appeal. That fortunate young lady, Miss 
VanRuen, about whom there were such curious conversations in the 
court, was declared entitled, under some will of an old Indian nabob, 
defunct half a ceutury ago, to an enormous fortune. ‘“ Lucky girl! Is 
she engaged ?” asked every young barrister still in single blessedness, and 
with an empty brief-bag. 

The instant the judgment was concluded, one of the spectators in 
court, a young man, pale as through recent illness, immediately departed, 
and hurrying to a railway station, northward, took the train to a village 
about thirty miles distant. Arrived at his destination, he proceeded to 
a small but pretty dwelling not far off. Here some one opened the door 
hastily to him, saying : 

“ Marsden, in one word « 

“For the plaintiff,” said Marsden, divining the other’s meaning, and 
passing hastily into the house. 

It was Mr. Christian who had met Marsden. Their hands clasped, 
and they did not speak again for some moments. 

“If this had come sooner,” said Mr. Christian, slowly, “the poor girl 
up-stairs might perhaps have been saved.” 
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“Ts she then so ill?” inquired Marsden, sadly. 
“ There has never appeared to me really any chance of her recovery. 
That a constitution like hers should even. so far have rallied was won- 


“ How well I recollect the night,” said Marsden, “ when, myself so 
sorrowful in mind, so ill in body, I met one upon whom had fallen a 
burden heavier than that which been laid on me. It was a mighty 
lesson to me. I shall never forget the anguish, the absolute despair, of 
that long night when I wand along the sea-shore, and, in my bitter- 
ness, cursed the hour of my birth. It seemed to me as though some 
blight had rested on me from my first hour, and I could not conceive a 
worse condition than my own, But when, scared and horrified, I saw 
her lying on that cold, wet sand, so desolate and forlorn, and apparently 
at the point of death, my heart told me that here was a fate even worse 
than mine, and a humiliation with which mine could not compare.” 

“Yes, ae girl,” said Mr. Christian, “I, too, shall not forget your 
bringing her in in your arms. At first I fear I was minded to be very 
uncharitable. It seemed a serious charge to come to us almost as soon 
as we had settled in our new abode. But who could resist my dear 
Emily’s appeal to do what we could for the poor outcast. Thank God, I 
yielded to it.” 

“Is Emily up-stairs ?” inquired Marsden. 

“She scarcely ever leaves Miss VanRuen,” replied Mr. Christian. 
“Did you see anything of Winks in London ?” . 

“Yes ; he is coming down to-morrow night.” 

“*T hope he will come in better temper than he left.”’ 

“Oh, there was nothing in that. Winks is a little inclined to be 
— of everybody just now. What a fuss he made last summer because 

ily had been seen riding with young Butcher! However, I suppose 
Emily will, ere long, reward, as he deserves to be rewarded, one of the 
best and kindest-hearted men that ever lived.” 

“T’m afraid this will be a house of mourning before it can be a scene 
of rejoicing,” replied Mr. Christian. ‘‘ But I must tell Emily the news, 
and the poor sufferer too, gently. Too abruptly might destroy her, weak 
asshe is now. Will you follow me presently 7” 

Marsden nodded, and Mr. Christian left the room. After a short 
interval, Marsden ascended to a little sitting-room up-stairs, wherein, on a 
sofa, lay Rosa VanRuen, with Mr. and Emily Christian near her. 

_ The great news had evidently been told, for all were flushed with ex- 
citement. 

Rosa held out her hand, and said faintly, 

“So you have come to tell me that I am rich—very rich—Mr. 
Marsden ?” 

Marsden shook her hand gently, but did not reply. He then greeted 
Emily Christian, who seemed rejoiced at his return (but mainly, as we 
must believe, because it heralded another return on the morrow). 

“ What a beautiful evening!” he remarked. 

The window (open) near them commanded a glorious view over miles 
of superb country, flooded now with the 1 of the dying sun. The 
soft air came stealing in with the odour of honeysuckle and roses, whigh 
usenet round the window. Not the faintest sound broke the deep 

nce, 
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_ Rosa gazed earnestly on the scene. “Such a contrast to that even- 
ing,” she murmured. 

net What evening, dear Rosa ?” asked Emily, bending over her. 

“The evening when I began that long journey,” faintly answered 
Rosa. “ It is drawing to its close now,” she added. 
| They all ame nearer to ht, and gused upon her with mingled feling 
we and anxi 

it rained! old it was!” she resumed, with a shiver, 

“How turned from me as I hurried through the streets! Oh that 
I began my journey, how different to this, when it is near 


its end !” 
Marsden hastily w whispered something to Mr. Christian, and the latter, 
much drew his daughter aside, and appeared to endeavour to 


her to retire. But the invalid spoke : 
“Emily, don’t leave me now, dear gul. Be with me only a few 
minutes longer.” 

Who could resist this appeal? Emily took the hand of the dying 
girl (yes, she was dying). “No, no, I am with you,” she said, gen 

“ All that has | since that evening,” resumed Rosa, “ seems like 
a dream. How should I be for the events which have since 
occurred. That you should have received me here” (addressing Mr. 
Christian), ‘‘ wretched outcast as I was; that almost immediately after- 
wards there should have dawned upon me the good fortune which has 
now been realised; and that in this hour you all should be around me 
when But where is Mr, Marsden?” 

Marsden took her other hand. 

“Oh, I would mot for worlds have failed to say a parting word to 
you,” she continued. ‘“ You saved my life when it was fleeting from me 
mm pain and misery. Dear friend, who so fitly should witness its passing 
now in peace and happiness ?”’ 

They saw, of course, that she was rapidly leaving them, and gazed 

her in mournful silence. 

The great change slowly crept over her: the scene darkened without 
and within. 

Oh that night of death which awaiteth all, how should we pray that it 
may come to = wae softly, peacefully! so that calmly we may fall 
asleep in sure ho to a glorious morrow in a brighter world ! 

he fen pean now glides iat the mighty ocean of eternity, my 
sotor-ym turns Teste oes but involuntarily, to many an ad- 
mired beauty in the fashionable assembly, the glittering ball-room, the 
crowded theatre. I behold life in its antensity—life with every fascination 
round it; but at this solemn moment such scenes of dazzling brightness 
—- me poor and dim, gloomy and unsatisfying, compared with that 
iby the small death-chamber before me, now flooded with the 

rich glory of opening heaven. 

Yes, as the earthly puny me faded, that nobler effulgence illuminated 
the little room. Say no it was fancy : as that pure spirit passed to 
7A, o-counl ah. chante voices reached the ears of those who 
and and sheavenly brightness rested on them. And they looked 

to the starry heavens as Rosa VanRuen’s new home, and prayed 
they aight meet her there in a future day. 




















and Certain Members of his Family. 


XXIV. 


In a cheap, quiet little house in the suburbs of London, behold Mr. 
Joshua Tubbs and family. ‘The bishop came forward when things were 
at their worst, and allowed his father-in-law a certain annual sum, upon 
the which he has lived to the present time. On the whole he is quite 
as happy now as he was in his temporary exaltation. He would be 
happier if he could resume his shop; but the bishop objects to this. 
Mrs. Tubbs by no means admires the change, but makes best of it, 
Young Mr. Tubbs, who in the days of prosperity had been leading a life 
of idleness, felt acutely stricken and bowed down when he became a clerk 
in the Wastepaper-office, under government, and used to make his 
appearance at home about five o’ in the afternoon with a very pale 
and distressed countenance. Even he, however, fell into the new train 
of things at last, and now copies his half-dozen letters, and answers his 
half-dozen inquiries per diem, with a devotion and a stern determination 
to do his duty to his country worthy of great admiration. 

The firm of Butcher and le is defunct. Mr. Butcher retired, and 
died a month afterwards. The pleasant stimulus afforded by sharp law 
practice having been too abruptly withdrawn, the blood in Mr. Butcher's 
veins waxed chill, and ere long ceased to circulate. His revered remains 
lie under a highly ornamented stone in a country churchyard, and no 
youthful aspirant after the particular rye se of fame achieved 
the lamented deceased ever passes that tombstone without feeling, if it 
should be his high privilege to do even one half the mischief done in his 

fessional lifetime by the legal luminary sweetly sleeping there, how 
= y and wealthy he shall be. 

The Thorneley pride—ah! how it fell when poor Mary ceased to be. 
Old Mr. Thorneley bowed his head then, and never raised it again. 
Even as he had sown, so did he reap. 

Winks married Emily Christian, and Harry Butcher talked at the 
club about calling him out; but he didn’t do it. Instead, he turned his 
attention to Miss Gripe, the money-lender’s daughter, and finally married 
her. When the deed was done, Mr. Harry repented, and thought that of 
all the persons in this world the least likely to make him happy was the 
lady to whom he had just been united. Too late to mend now, Harry 
Butcher. Others have made similar discoveries, but, miserable creatures 
=e are, ye are beyond help, and ye must bear patiently your burdens. 

ike some incurable diseases, they will only get worse if you attempt to 
remove them. 

Three le were rendered very wealthy by a will which Rosa 
VanRuen had made in atiigatin of verdict in her favour—Mr. and 
Emily Christian, and He . In regard to the latter, therefore, 
all the troubles and mestifcations attendant upon poverty were at an end. 


Alas! that wealth could not bring back that great source of happiness 
mretrievably lost. Riches had conferred position and influence. The 
now unfettered and vigorous exercise of an intellect above mediocrity 
might bring honour and distinction ; but ae eg was in her 
Stave, and there is a shade ear pata bre 
eunshine of prosperity or fame will ev 

H 


’s happiness which no 
er banish. 
2 
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THE BATHS OF LUCCA. 







BY FLORENTIA. 


VI. 
Fétes at Lucca—Vespers, Illuminations. 


Lone had we anticipated going to these fétes, the first I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing in the land of stoled priests and gorgeous ceremonies ; 
and when the day really arrived (Monday, the 13th of September), I rose 
early, finding it impossible to waste the hours in bed in my present state of 
delighted expectation. A fine day was certain, for the parting clouds over 
the mountains to the east indicated sunshine and blue sky. 

Well, here we are in the good city of Lucca, swarming with people, 
mostly contadini from the neighbouring hills, and strangers, like ourselves, 
arrived from the Baths or Florence. No sooner were we installed in our 
apartments at the Universo—where the padrone received us with a polite- 
ness very suspicious to my mind, as indicative of his determination of 
cheating us—than we had no end of visitors. 

First and foremost appeared Baldassare, the Adonis of the Baths, his 
handsome face beaming with delight in the hopes of escorting us— 
a hope which I internally determined should be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. What is beauty without expression? is a question that has often 
been asked, but never with more reason than @ propos of this young man, 
whose features, chiselled in the most classical mould, are positively un- 
pleasant from their extreme vacuity. 

But I must not be too severe. He is at least good-natured, and on 
the present oecasion had done all that he could devise to make our stay 
agreeable. So, leaving to the proud houses of the Orsetti and the 
Bernardini the task of settling the claims of their low-born townsman, I 
cordially thanked him for all his exertions in our behalf. 

Were we well ?—were we pleased with our room ?—should he take a 
box for that evening at the theatre ? 

I replied Ves to all these questions, by which time the youth had 
placed himself in a statuesque attitude, and was gazing at the ceiling 
with all the expression he could muster. I was rapidly growing weary of 
a flagging conversation (for Baldassare, when not dancing, has nothing 
in the world to say), when the door opened, and the Countess T. ap- 
peared. Giving a patronising nod to the aspiring beauty, she advanced 
towards me, full of her usual hopes and fears. She pitied me for the long 
drive I had had from the Baths, for being in an hotel, for not having 
dined; in fact, for everything, I was called “poveretta.” She was 
shabbily dressed, yet had a certain distinguished air about her that would 
have redeemed her in any society. She speaks such pretty, soft Italian, 
and has such a gentle way of pressing one’s hand and looking lachry- 
mosely in one’s face, which, although it means nothing in all the world, 
and is done to every one whom she considers worthy of the honour, still 
pleases at the moment, and makes one like her. ‘To hear her talk, one 
would have thought my enjoyment at the coming fétes was to her a 
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matter of the greatest moment, so earnest were her hopes, so pathetic 
her fears. 

“You must remember, cara signora,” repeated she, “that the court 
not being at Lucca, there will be none of the gaiety and éclat we usually 
look for—no opera, no balls, no accademia; but still ”—and she pressed 
my hand—“ I trust you, who are so amiable and so good, will be amused ; 
also the signora sister,” turning towards R., who, not speaking a syllable 
of Italian, could only bow and smile. ‘Cara amica, if I can be of any 
service to you, command me and my house—tutto 6 a sua disposizione— 
you = mistress.” And the good-natured little countess again took 
my hand. 

, seeing no probable conclusion to this affectionate scene, in 
which he could take no share, having earnestly gazed at his boots, 
arranged his hair in an opposite mirror, and sat for some time staring 
like a handsome Grecian mask, took his leave for the present. He was 
rather in awe of the countess, who, being too dignified to patronise, acted 
on him rather as a damper. Besides, he did not exactly like us to see the 
precise estimation in which the doctor's son was held by the high-born 
dames of Lucca. 

The countess and I, seated side by side on a couch, became tenderly 
affectionate, and I was called “ poveretta” over and over again. I offered 
her my carriage ; she responded by renewed offers of her house and all it 
contained. At this touching crisis, our interview was cut short in the 
most pathetic moment, when for the twentieth time she had pressed m 
hand and called me “ poveretta,” by the appearance of a round, poion 4 
natured face peeping apologetically in at the door. This was a face we both 
knew—the excellent Cavaliere Trenta—who, as his cards express it, being 
chamberlain to his royal and imperial highness the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, commands everywhere a certain position. When the cavaliere, 
with his white hat and orthodox blue coat and gold buttons, had fairly 
got into the room, I warmly welcomed him. He, on his part, was 
charmed to see us. ‘ Sempre belle—sempre amabili,” as he flatteringly 
said. The countess, too, received him graciously, and called him 
Cesarino, or little Cesar—rather a droll diminutive addressed to a fat 
old man. But as he was the head of one of the oldest noble families in 
the city, and resided in a palazzo twice as big as her own, the countess 
considered it safe to be facetious. But Trenta cared little for her or her 
condescensions. ll his attention was fixed on us, and the idea of 
escorting us about occupied him entirely. 

He declared he felt young again—able to do anything and go any- 
where “ coll’ amabile signora”—and actually began to show his agility 
by dancing. But we persuaded him not to over-exert himself, and at 
length got him reseated for the present. ‘The countess now departed, 
shaking her little fair curls, set in stiff rows round her face, with the nods 
and bows she bestowed on me. 

We now walked out in order to see the progress of the preparations ; 
and as we passed through the town it was evident some great event was 
in petto from the additional bustle and activity in the streets. The 
crowds collected at the various cafés, and the display of all sorts of goods 
in the shops and on the tables planted at the corners of the various 
thoroughfares, told of some solemnity. If I possessed any proper know- 
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ledge of architecture, I might aspire to describe the cathedral a rich 
specimen of Lombard gothic; but, unhappily, I do not understand the 
ies of architecture, the very nomenclature proper to descriptions 
famous buildings is to me a closed book, and I can only put down my 
i ions of what I see im the simple vernacular. It is very beautiful 
an very ancient, dating from the year 1060. Alexander the Second, 
previously Bishop of Lueca, commenced its erection during his papacy, 
out of the love and regard he bore to his native town. 

The facade is formed by a multitude of small oper arches supported 
by i rising tier above tier, and resting below on the solid 
arcades which form the portals or porches; along the sides of these 
porehes appear a series of curious basso-relievos, which are much esteemed 
—one in particular, by the hand of Niccolo Pisano, seulptor of the won- 
derful Baptistry at Pisa. At one corner of the edifice springs a lofty 
campanile, light and airy in appearance, being raised, like the facade, on 
a series of open arches. On entering the Duomo, it would be difficult to 

ounce on its size, so perfect are its proportions ; it is, however, of very 
dimensions, consisting of a vast nave, with spactous aisles on either 
side, and a choir and transept. The pillars supporting the nave are some- 
what heavy and massive, but the ceiling, which instantly catches the eye 
from its rich eolouring of deep blue, admirably relieves the somewhat 
stern character of the architecture ; when I saw it, however, all aspect of 
sternness had disappeared, for the pillars and entablature were decorated 
with rich crimson damask, bordered and striped with gold, giving the 
church the appearance of a splendid ecclesiastical drawmg-room. Along 
the top of the arches in the nave rus a gallery, or lattice, carved in the 
most delicate gothic fretwork imaginable; at a distance, one might believe 
it was lace, so fragile do the beautiful patterns cut in the massive stone 
appear. Here and there a fine old window of painted glass, glowing in 
deep rich shades of blue and red, flung down radiant shadows aslant the 
aisles, heightening the gorgeous appearance of the interior. The spacious 
ifice was in total solitude, save here and there a few solitary figures 
kneeling in the shadow of an overhanging altar. Trimmed and fur- 
nished for the féte, spotless and beautiful in its gorgeous trappings, the 
effect of the Duomo was indeed striking. Everything spoke of expec- 
tation, of anticipation: the guests were all bidden ; the vast pillared 
aisles were wreathed; the Y were laid; all waited the hour and 
the moment when silence would burst into strains of delicious melody, 
when twilight would vanish into floods of glorious light illuminating 
every column, and solitude would give place toa mighty multitude, crowd- 
— steps, the porticos, filling every chapel, occupying every space. 
any such reflections as these occurred to the mind of the worthy 
old cavaliere, I much doubt, but he enjoyed the church also, in his own 
- On entering, he declared it to be the very finest Duomo in all 
Italy, and defied any one to assert the contrary; which proposition, 
not being contradicted, he looked on as an admitted fact. It was 
devotional, he said; to demonstrate which fact he knelt down at every 
altar, in the most unaccountable places, and in so abrupt a manner, that 
I several times was in danger of falling over him. One moment he was 
expatiating on the antiquity of the edifice; the next, before I could 
reply, he was kneeling on the bare stones, muttering prayers with a 
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velocity quite astonishing; which done, he instantly rose and continued 
his discourse, only to repeat the same performance the very next minute. 

After he had regaled himself sufficiently with this devotional exercise, 
we ed round the building. First, he led me to a circular cha 
standing in the midst of the nave, in defiance of perspective or 
effect, covered with gilding, and surrounded by multitudes of gold and 
silver lamps, and innumerable glass chandeliers. Upon the altar the 
miraculous crucifix, or Volto Santo, in whose honour the fétes of the 
Santa Croce are given, reposes. This miraculous image, su to 
bring every kind of prosperity to the good city of Lucca, is said to have 
been carved by Nicodemus. As yet the Volto Santo was not exposed, 
but stood shrouded by a veil of crmmson silk. Near the chapel of this 
famous image—the peculiar object of devotion to every native Lucchese 
—stands an exquisite ideal statue of San Sebastiano, by Civitalis, the 
celebrated Lucchese sculptor. In the centre of the nave.an iron cresset 
descended from the roof, within which some flax was placed. It is the 
privilege of the Archbishop of Lucca, together with the Pope, durin 
the singing of the “Sic transit gloria mundi,” to light this flax on all 

nd occasions ; so the flax lay prepared to be fired at the approaching 
fetes. The high altar, standing in a deep semicircular choir, was richl 
decorated with silver crosses, candlesticks, and plate ; to the left red 
the chapel, dedicated to the imdependence of Lucea, now dwindled to a 
name, which the fine sculptures of Giovanni of Bologna, beside the altar, 
will long outlive. Here, in the palmy days of this once sturdy little 
republic, which contrived to maintain its liberty from the time of the 
Lombards until our own century, the gonfalonieri and magistrates yearly 
knelt, and registered solemn vows and prayers for the defenee and pre- 
servation of the national independence. A few old crones were all that 
remained to offer up their prayers at the altar of national liberty, whose 
very shadow has now fled, to be replaced by the alien sway of an Austrian, 
who cares as little for Lucca as Lucca does for him. 

After admiring the cathedral sufficiently, we were joined by Baldassare, 
who insisted on our immediately taking our places in the palchi. The 
procession to the altar began to form soon after we were seated. Priests 
and canons in black, red, and purple, issued from the sacristy, awaitin 
the arrival of the archbishop, who appeared at last, dressed in splendid 
robes of crimson, but wearing his spectacles. At his appearance the 
crowd of priests rapidly formed into pairs, and entered the choir, where, 
after making: low obeisances before the altar, they took their seats on either 
side; the archbishop, mounting the steps, seated himself on his throne, 
surrounded by the canons, also wearing mitres. The service now began in 
good earnest; bursts of magnificent martial music broke forth from the 
galleries, precisely resembling an overture to an opera; not a note or 
eadence expressed the solemnity of church music; all was of the earth 
earthy, and I could hardly persuade myself 1 was not seated in a box at 
Covent Garden hearing the “ Prophéte.” Night had now closed in, 
the chandeliers were lit, and the whole cathedral assumed a character of 
gorgeous brilliancy quite overwhelming. ‘The floods of light that irra- 
diated the chapel of the Volto Santo were dazzling: hundreds of can- 
delabra, like so many constellations, shone around it, and rays of bright 
light issuing from within increased the brillianey. ‘The aisles, before so 
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desolate, were now ce Om = a moving mass of thousands, all pressing 
pel. 


towards that glittering The fumes of the incense perfumed the 
heavy air; the music echoed through the aisles in strain after strain of 


rich y, taken up first by one orchestra, then by the other, in re- 

sponsive chorus: now, one organ thundered forth in mighty melody, then 

theater replied ; the voices on‘ this side responded to those opposite ; 

until every sense was intoxicated by the glorious scene appealing to 
sense with such powerful eloquence. 

After a time, I began to observe the company in the tribune seated 
around us. On one chair sat a priest, so fat and bloated his very robes 
seemed as if they must crack with the immense internal pressure; a 
large double-chin rested on a dirty white collar; his eyelids, heavy with 
sleep, were partially closed. Next him sat a lady, who certainly had 
forgotten she was in a church, for she never ceased talking and laughing 
one instant with a gentleman sitting in the row behind her. There 
was a levity in her whole manner highly displeasing. But no one 
looked yes bry not even the scrupulous cavalier of mine, who, however, 
himself abstained from all conversation. In a seat near him was a 
little hunchback dwarf, so low in stature that his head barely reached 
the top of the chair. He was the only person near me holding a 
prayer-book, which he studied with unwearied attention. Not one 
moment were his lips closed, and the prayers he muttered ought to have 
relieved his soul from years of purgatory. By him was seated an Italian 
nobleman to whom I had been previously introduced. His red face and 
martial grey moustache, added to a very common expression of counte- 
nance, looked anything but aristocratic. His countess, who sat beside 
him, was equally vulgar, something like a broken-down housekeeper out 
of place, dressed in rusty black. I have heard of a gentleman who, 
seeing his own cook crossing the hall in her Sunday best, so entirely 
mistook her as bowingly to escort her into the drawing-room, and beg 
her to be seated whilst he called his wife to receive her. But the noble 
lady near me was in the other extreme ; and if she had been seen by a 
stranger in the lofty apartments of her own palace, she would infallibly 
have Een taken for her own maid-servant, and desired to retire. 

The music had never entirely ceased. Occasionally the instrumental 
pieces were varied by vocal music, and voices of great lesnie and of that 
peculiar mellow quality so common in Italy, made the old arches echo 
with many a melting cadence. One barytone in particular sang a solo 
with fine effect, his voice telling wonderfully well in the solemn music 
allotted to him. Then came a chorus, given with a precision that re- 
minded one of the performances at Covent Garden: taken up alter- 
nately by either orchestra, in a kind of musical conversation, the effect 
was grand and original—at least to me, unaccustomed as I am to 
Italian church music. Then there was a beautiful concerto, played by a 
boy on the violin, accompanied by the orchestra, which was also charm- 
ing, and rested the ear, fatigued by the noise of the powerful instru- 
mental performance. 

At last, for even the most delightful enjoyments will weary one, I be 
to grow tired; the pieces of music seemed interminable, and what is 
or prayers they possibly made to last out so many hours I cannot divine. 
No one seemed to know in the least what they were chanting ; even old 
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Trento, learned as he usually is in such matters, only replied gene- 
rally, “that they were the Vespers.” That such operatic music can 
produce one devotional feeling I ys disbelieve, and support my 
opinion on the light and frivolous conduct of those around me, who 
evidently considered the whole display in the light of a concert. No one 
can listen to such melody, calculated to delight the most fastidious ear, 
amid such a scene of beauty as the illuminated Duomo presented that 
night, where the eye revelled in luxurious contemplation, without a 
certain feeling of excitement and exaltation that transports one out of 
oneself into an ideal world. But this chaotic and indefinable feeling, 
whether directed to heaven above or the earth beneath, or the waters under 
the earth, is not religion, and woe, indeed, to those who deceive themselves 
intu the notion that such confused and dreamy aspirations (vague as the 
echoes of the music that aroused them) draw them nearer to heaven, or 
are acceptable to the Deity. The music ceased at last, or only sighed 
forth in a few bars of beelatiee sweetness. Vespers were ended. The 
archbishop rose, and was attended by his suite, many of whom issued 
from behind the grand altar, where I doubt not they had enjoyed a 
comfortable sleep during the musical service. The dense crowd, which 
waved to and fro, like the billows of a troubled sea, filling the whole 
body of the vast edifice, with difficulty parted to let them pass. Ad- 
ministering blessings with his two fingers as he swept by, the archbishop, 
always wearing his spectacles, at length disappeared under the shadow 
of the hangings of the gallery to the left of the altar, where the sacristy 
was situated, 

The crowd was overwhelming in the vicinity of the chapel of the Holy 
Countenance, now one gorgeous mass of illumination. But we were 
determined to see the an and, nothing daunted, pushed on in the 
throng, which entered at one side of the chapel am made their exit 
opposite. Literally at the risk of having our clothes torn off, we reached 
the entrance, guarded by a sentinel, and never shall I forget the horrible 
impression made on me by the miraculous image. IJluminated by a blaze 
of light that fully displayed every line, a horrible black figure as large 
as life was suspended on a crucifix over the altar. The hideous white 
staring eyes, resembling large glass beads, actually seemed to glare on 
us ; altogether, it was the most unpleasing sight i ever beheld, the life- 
size of the figure tending to increase the disagreeable impression. The 
head, leaning to one side, and the hands, were all that were visible of the 
black figure, the remainder of the body and limbs being clothed with 
more than royal splendour. A crown of gold glittering with costly 
jewels encircled the head; a velvet robe spangled with magnificent em- 
broidery, down the front of which ran a broad belt of solid gold set with 
jewels, descended to the feet, cased in shoes of solid gold, one resting on 
& sacramental cup of the same metal. The glittering magnificence of 
the figure, thus loaded with priceless splendour, increased tenfold the 
sinister aspect of the black face—more like a frightful monster seen in a 
nightmare than anything else. On either side stood two beautifully 
sculptured angels, one holding a massive golden sceptre set with dia- 
monds, costly in itself, but appearing quite insignificant beside the glit- 
tering mass of gold and jewels heaped on the cross and figure.- The 
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presented the keys of the city, formed of silver, and im a 
licating attitude seemed to implore the protection of the image. 
Behind the altar, in a little niche, stood a priest, to whom the crowd of 
See | presented their crosses and 
i rubbing on the golden shoe, he ‘returned to them 
kiss. Now and then, when some monk or privileged person approached, 
priest left his little nook, of which they took possession, and them- 
kissed and handled the golden shoe, which rested in the sacra- 
mental cup,—for what particular purpose I cannot imagine, as such an 
could not be considered as a part of the original crucifix. I 
heard the jewels and gold worn by the figure estimated at sixty 
, but I do not think the value ts known with certainty. 
It is, however, one of the richest images in Italy, and received some 
gifts from the munificence—or extravagance—of the Princess 
Elise Baciochi. The city, too, proud of this monstrous statue, supposed 
to be the prime cause of the national prosperity, is almost yearly in- 
ereasing its value by some rich offering, as was the case on a late occa- 
sion, n a splendid golden sceptre was presented. Also, a few years 
back, a large lamp of pure gold, now suspended before the chapel, was 
given as a mark of grateful acknowledgment to the image for having 
warded off the attacks of the cholera, so fatal in its effects at Leghorn. 
After Trenta had duly performed his pious orison on the steps of the 
altar, and also kissed the golden shoe, and we had gazed sufficiently on 
the mass of gold and jewels, lit up by floods of light streaming from 
innumerable lamps and candelabra, we made our way out of the chapel 
towards the entrance. 

The cool night air was delicious after the heated atmosphere, heavy 
with incense and with the breath of thousands crowded within the church, 
and we paused under the arched portico to arrange the course we were to 
take in order to see the illuminations. 

A dispute instantly commenced between our two cicerones as to the 
best route to take, in which I carefully avoided taking part. After they 
had railed at each other with true Italian rapidity, and settled the matter 
to their own satisfaction, we set forth. On reaching the piazza, sur- 
rounded with trees, one side of which is occupied by the Ducale Palazzo, 
& beautiful scene opened out: it was as bright as da , festoons of lights 
were garlanded from tree to tree, and the whole of the vast facade of 
the palace was illuminated by lamps, every window wreathed with burn- 
ing torches. People may fancy that gas is dispensable to a grand 
illumination, but we such is not the case the brilliant aspect of Lucca 
“the industrious” on that very night will prove. The streets were actually 
refulgent with light, and when we had reached the neighbouring Piazza 
of San Michele, on which stands that exceedingly quaint old church with 
its tiers of small agches piled one above the other over the portal, sur- 
mounted with a gilt statue of the archangel, one might distinguish 

line, and trace every carving on the illuminated front, bristling 
with lights, rows of lamps being suspended along each arched story. 
Every single house in this piazza, as also the houses in all the principal 
streets, was provided with iron branches bearing three large lamps, besilles 
the lights that illuminated every window, and large torches fixed 
along the fronts of the buildings. No one house was left in utter dark- 
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ness, contrasting with some bright neighbour, asim London. The illu- 
mination was universal; every window glistened; the ensemble completing 
and filling the eye with the uniform and appropriate arrangement, spe- 
cially effective in the facade of some immense palace, such as appeared 
here and there along the outstretching lines. The crowd was dense, and 
it was with difficulty we could p , but every one was quite civil and 
well behaved; no cries, no ouths, no drunkenness de the popula- 
tion, but all innocently =, the novelty of the scene. In our walk 
we passed by the palaces o Guinigi, the Orsetti, and the Nobili, with 
many another historic name, recalling various recollections of the feuds 
of the middle ages, when Lucca, the beloved and favourite city of the 
imperial Othos and Henrys, proudly boasted her valuable privil 
over the other Tuscan cities. The windows of each house were filled 
with spectators; the cafés below were thronged with guests, who, loung- 
ing on the seats and forms, surveyed the passing crowd. Old Trenta, 
armed with a large stick, protected me very skilfully from the onslaughts 
of dirty urchins and rude contadini. When any one was particularly 
boisterous and pushing, he reminded him somewhat sharply of the re- 
spect due to his superiors; when his expostulations were unheeded, he 
grew very savage, and forgetting the weight of his eighty summers, 
seemed vastly inclined to knock the offenders down. Every now and 
then we paused to contemplate some particularly striking coup dail, 
where three or four converging streets displayed long lines of quivering 
brillianey. But such spirits as our young and old escort were not long 
in harmony as to the course we were to pursue, and as the procession was 
momentarily expected to arrive, they fell out as to where we should best 
see it pass. Stopping full in the midst of the dense crowd, they began a 
loud dispute, Baldassare declaring that Trenta did not know what he was 
about, to which the cavaliere replied that, on the contrary, Baldassare, as 
usual, was on the point of committing one of his usual imbecilita. The 
dispute waxed high; I vainly endeavoured to appease them by declaring 
that all was equally new and agreeable to us; but such pacific assurances 
went quite unheeded ; their Italian blood was up, their nimble tongues 
set going, and to stop them seemed impossible. At length the old 
cavaliere, who was obviously in the right, and gave very excellent reasons 
for wishing to return to our apartments, whose windows commanded the 
front of the Duomo, called Baldassare “un impertinente,” and told him 
to hold his tongue —‘“ perché parlava inutilmente.” This enraged that 
gentleman in the highest degree. He actually grew red in the face, and 
sternly begged the cavaliere to remember he might bear a joke, but woe 
te any man who should offer him an imsult—-a boutade that only made 
Trenta laugh with a kind of quiet contempt at the rage of the doctor's 
son and heir. He continued quietly to pursue his path until all further 
progress was stopped by the pressure of the dense crowd a ing 
the approaching procession passing from the Duomo to the ehu San 
Frediano, where, according to ancient custom, it is met by the arch- 
bishop. A long train of monks emerged from the dense erowd, with 
clasped hands, muttering prayers, but staring about them, nevertheless, 
without the least reserve. Here were Augustans, Dominicans, Capu- 
chins, Franciscans, and regulars, dressed in every variety of costume, 
some with brown robes, fastened round the waist with cords ; some— 
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the Dominicans—in white draperies with black hoods and capes ; while 
others were attired in the usual clerical close-fitting costume of black, with 
small, short cloaks ‘epeonens to — white collars; crucifixes, crosses, and 
banners dividing the separate fraternities, were borne by small acol 
Every one, om symbols passed, bowed and took off his hat ; = 
indeed, remaining uncovered the whole time. Among the latter was 
the old chamberlain, who, scrupulously devoted to etiquette and precisely 
devout, always knew exactly the proper thing to do on every occasion. A 
more unpleasant, ill-favoured set of men than the priests, with tonsured 
heads and close-cut hair, I never looked upon. Fat, greasy, their appear- 
ance gave rise to the most unpleasant ideas of dirt and filth, making one 
carefully avoid their very contact. On they filed in long lines, “ black 
spirits and white, red spirits and grey.” tae of all came the canons, 
wearing white mitres, and closing the first part of the procession, which 
was soon to receive great additions from numbers waiting to join the 
archbishop at San Frediano. The cavaliere now hastened towards the 
hotel, determined to place us there, in order to be near the ceremonies 
that were to conclude the evening. Baldassare, who had exhausted him- 
self in the late encounter, followed, silent and submissive. He had made 
himself ridiculous, and shown in how little esteem he was held by the 
cavaliere. Perhaps, too, he remembered that anger was exceedingly un- 
becoming, and that his classical face never looked so well as when in a 
state of statue-like repose. 

By oe our party had swollen into quite a little reunion, and we 
sat round, talking and awaiting the arrival of the procession. On it came, 
a grand and solemn throng, escorted by the military, and accompanied 
by hundreds of acolytes and priests bearing large lighted torches. The 
bells rang, cannons ered, and military music from time to time burst forth 
in a martial strain. The darkness of the night increased the effect of the 
illuminations, which were peculiarly brilliant in the vicinity of the Duomo. 
Every house blazed with lamps and torches, fastened to doors and windows, 
and the candles carried in the procession itself looked like fireworks as 
they glanced among the dense masses of the assembled crowd. The 
various fraternities we had before encountered passed first, in long lines, 
their Ny looking still darker from the light thrown by the 
torches. Next followed the Gonfaloniere—that ancient name still re- 
maining to recal the days of republican independence—attended by the 
prefect and the officers of the municipality, dressed in flowing robes and 
mantles of black silk, carrying in their hands grotesquely-shaped, round, 
black velvet hats, bound with gold lace. The judges followed—in number 
twelve—grave and reverend signiors, dressed somewhat like the former 
group. After these personages had filed by, came the canons richly 
attired in crimson damask, still wearing white mitres, a dress they did 
not appear to alter through the entire fétes. Then, last of all, walked 
the archbishop, a moving mass of crimson and gold, the rich folds of his 
vestments blazing in the torchlight and sweeping the stones as he passed. 
He appeared to be rapt in deep devotion, his hands were clasped in 
prayer, and his lips moved incessantly. 

€ now descended" to the street, intending to enter the Duomo with 
the procession, in order to hear the music. ‘The cavaliere took possession 
of me, and pressed on immediately in the rear of the archbishop, spite of 
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the are of the sentinels, whose remonstrances he put down in a 
tone of authority that quite imposed on them. Seeing only an old man, 
-whose silver hair and venerable aspect commanded respect, accompanied 
by a young woman, we found favour in their sight, and they actually 
owed us to join iz the procession. Perhaps they set me down for some 
distinguished visitor, escorted by the grand duke’s chamberlain—a foreign 
princess at least—and so allowed us to pass. Why we were permitted 
such signal honours, granted only to sovereignty, I cannot say, but they 
were granted to us; and while the rest of the party were groping about in 
the dense crowd, we were proudly stepping along through opening lines 
of thousands of spectators, and attracting no small portion of the general 
attention. I “a, yor to Lucca to see the procession, and lo! I was 
actually myself forming one of it. The cavaliere looked delighted, his 
bland and courtier-like countenance beaming with gratified pride. I 
bore my honours as if they were my rightful due, and strode along with 
a dignity and composure worthy of Antonina, Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 
The immense crowd through which we passed increased in number. 
Large bodies of troops were standing in the piazza under arms, and the 
band thundered forth full and joyous strains of inspiring music, an appro- 
priate expression of the delight and exultation beaming in the happy 
faces around, lit up by thousands of torches and flambeaux that danced 
and glared in all directions. The three vast portals of the Duomo, raised 
on flights of broad steps, displayed the whole of the vast interior, glisten- 
ing as if on fire. Masses of light hung from every pillar, and descended 
from the roof in innumerable candelabra, shining like so many constella- 
tions of bright stars. A passage was with difficulty formed by the 
soldiers down the centre of the aisle; but, at last, a wide opening space 
admitted the procession, which passed with slow and measured steps to- 
wards the choir. As I stood for a moment on the steps of the entrance, 
I lost all sense of individuality, and seemed actually moving in a dream ; 
the scene around was so grand and overwhelming, so pompously magni- 
ficent, and, above all, so novel, that I fairly felt transported out of my- 
self into an ideal world, glorious and triumphant, formed of all the parts 
of this wondrous whole, the deception being powerfully increased by the 
deep gloom of the surrounding night, lending to outward objects an un- 
real and fantastic aspect. Never shall I forget that moment; it was en- 
chantment—I neither remembered who I was nor where I stood. 

As we entered the church, peals of the most heavenly music burst, 
echoing from either side, in strains of rich and delicious harmony. The 
organs, the crashing instruments, the mass of voices, all lelacll in one 
loud hosanna of rejoicing and praise, grand as it was glorious. My 
trance was ended—the overwhelming effect of the music had aroused me 
—tears rushed to my eyes, and I was my own humble self again, escorted 
by the old chamberlain, and excessively stared at by the thousands 
through whose dividing ranks we slowly passed. How I enjoyed that 
night I cannot hope to describe, and how proud and delighted the cavaliere 
was to escort a lady, evidently esteemed as a royal personage, was sufli- 
ciently expressed in his countenance. 

A group of distinguished officers in rich uniforms were standing round 
the entrance of the choir, now divided from the nave by a epeny 
railing. They, far from disencouraging our pretensions, received us wit 
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politest bows and smiles, and made way for us to take our places on 
oe Oy aie the rear of the ecclesiastics. All this was very 
flattering and delightful, as may be conceived. I held up my head, and 
thought moreof myself than I had ever done before. The glorious music 
swept through the aisles for a brief space, but the service was not long ; 
we soon rose; and before the procession had left the church, 

down the open alley guarded by soldiers, through the nave to the en- 
trance, with the same honours and conscious of exciting the same atten- 
tion as when we entered. Once in the piazza and among the crowds, 
Trenta’s delight and glorification burst forth. 

“ Now, signora mia, am I not the person to cicerone you? Baga- 
tella! why you were treated like a princess ; the Gran Duchessa herself 
could have no better. There is that imbecile’Baldassare, who has 
taken charge of your sister and the rest, where has he been? Poor fool! 
does he fancy that he is able to do what Cesare Trenta can ?” 

“ Certainly not,”’ replied I, “unless he is a greater fool than I take 
him for ; but tell me, caro cavaliere, how came we to be treated in such 


a distinguished manner ?”’ 
“ Can you ask?” replied he. ‘I am chamberlain to his highness the 
duke, and seeing a lady like you, you were of course taken for seme 


stranger of high rank, escorted officially by me. Ecco come é stato. 
Come with me, and you will always be sure to be well off. As it hap- 

ed, it was just as it should be,” continued Trenta; “if there had 
oan more we should not have been treated with so much distinction. 
Come always with me, cara signora, e lei godra di tutto—there is none 
in Lucca who could have done so much.” 

With many boastings and rejoicings, his kind old face beaming with 
satisfaction, cavaliere and I treaded our way to the hotel, where the 
remainder of the party soon joined us. They had witnessed with as- 
tonishment our appearance in the rear of the procession as it passed down 
the aisle, and were amused beyond measure at the cavaliere’s account of 
how I had been mistaken for a foreign princess, and allowed royal honours. 
A terrific bantering now commenced between Baldassare and the old gen- 
tleman, the latter affirming the good luck was all owing to his general- 
ship, and the former declaring that it arose from accident. The disputes 
and various boastings of these eternal belligerents were growing warm, 
when I begged them to remember, that if we were to dress for the theatre, 
they must depart. So at once the old gentleman, forgetting all former 
— claimed the support of Baldassare’s arm, and they exeent most 
amicably. 

After seeing the last of the procession we went to the theatre, which 
was elegantly decorated, and of good proportions. I was not much 
pleased with the play—a translation from the French of Scribe—con- _ 
taining the history, loves, and adventures of a certain very uninteresting 
mulatto gentleman. A poor réchauffé, indeed, of that extraordinary 
drama in eight acts and as many tableaux “ Le Docteur Noir,” in which 
Frédérick Lemaitre used to electrify the London audiences by his pas- 
— of ena 

talian stage e present day is devoid of all originality. Alfieri 
and Goldoni are forsaken for Sadie and Breas, Such 3 thing as an 


original tragedy is never seen. 
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Our box was crowded with visitors, much to my satisfaction, as I de- 
termined not to listen to one syllable of the sorrows of the “ Sonatrice 
dell’ Arpa” and her mulatto lover. The cavaliere, who would consider him- 
self wanting in proper etiquette if he did not listen to every word of a 
play, however uninteresting, sat opposite, casting on me most troubled 
28 indignant glances expressive of his feelings at our determined chu- 
choteries. Occasionally he ventured on a long “ Hush!” but finding no 
one listened to or regarded him, the poor old chamberlain could only 
assume a dolorous and melancholy expression of reproachful indignation 
and hold his peace. 

The box reserved for the court was untenanted, the grand duke and 
duchess being at Florence, and etiquette here not itting any occu- 

ants of inferior rank. The farce which followed the play was very 
wart the plot consisting in the accidents which befal an unfortunate 
traveller arriving at a miserable inn promising every accommodation and 
affording none. He gets no dinner but bread and salad, he finds no 
better bed than the table, the waiter assuring him all the time that, 
beyond comparison, he is in the most eae albergo in all Italy, 
but that in consequence of the rooms being filled, the cook in bed, and 
the larder locked up, he must have patience. On his asking for a valet 
de place, a wretched individual appears, so excessively deaf as to be un- 
able to understand a word the traveller utters. The waiter slaps the deaf 
man on the shoulder, declaring him a paragon, and leaves the unhappy 
traveller to his care, who wishing, in the absence of all provisions, to pro- 
ceed to an eating-house to dine, desires him to call a coach. The valet 
de place rushes off head foremost, and returns with a most valuable 
specimen of the medical profession, having understood ‘“ medico” for 
“Tegno,” the Italian word for coach. This self-important personage, 
like all of his tribe, overwhelmed by business, advances towards the tra- 
veller watch in hand, desiring to be acquainted with his ailments in the 
shortest possible time. The unhappy gentleman, utterly at a loss to 
account either for his appearance or his question, becomes very wroth, 
and declares he was never better in his life. The doctor, in a fury, vows 
he has been insulted, and threatens he will thrash the traveller with his 
stick, which he brandishes aloft, retiring after a long and violent harangue 
compounded of a volley of abuse spoken at railroad speed. The valet de 
place—after contriving, on the retirement of the doctor, almost to poison 
the victimised gentleman with Epsom salts (or sali Jnglesi, as they call 
them), which he purchases in a mistake, and serves up at his dinner (a 
mistake which gives occasion for some rather coarse jocularity )—is finally 
kicked out, and the traveller, sorrowfully accommodating himself on a 
table for the night, the piece concludes. 
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As the Memoirs of the Duke of Ragusa, which have afforded so curious 
an insight into the condition of France, military and political, during the 
last fifty years, are drawing to their close, they are arousing a vast 
amount of acrimony and ill-will in Paris. This was naturally to be ex- 
pected, for the last portion of the Memoirs refers to statesmen and war- 
riors some of whom are still left on the scene, or whose death has been 
so recent that they still live in the memory of their contemporaries. 
Hence, too, considerable hesitation has been evinced by the editor: 
originally he designed that the Memoirs should terminate with the over- 
throw of Charles X.; but fortunately he has altered his mind, and 
brought them down to the year 1841. The history of two such reigns 
requires hardly any commentary: it has been already verified by suc- 
ceeding events, and the Bourbons, true to their character of learning 
nothing and forgetting nothing, paved the way for that happier state of 
things which can alone secure the prosperity and welfare of France. 

In truth, the French were magnanimous in the extreme: they allowed 
Charles X. the greatest latitude; and even when the pressure grew in- 
tolerable, they urged him to concessions which might have secured the 
throne for his family ; and when at length they rose in self-defence, 
their treatment of the bigoted king was marked with a degree of modera- 
tion, which may bably be ascribed to the contempt they felt. The 
reign of Charles K. commenced under the most flattering auspices, and 
his abolition of the censorship put the crown on his popularity. But a 
false step soon changed the current of public opinion. The king had 
said to the general officers who followed Louis XVIII. on foot to the 
tomb, “You accompanied my brother’s remains on foot; henceforth 
you will be near my person on horseback.” A few days later they were 
dismissed on half-pay. It is supposed that this ungracious step was 
insisted upon by M de Villéle, who was jealous of the popularity the 
king had acquired with the army, and wished to show that the power 
was in himself alone. The clergy, too, soon did their share in estranging 
the public mind: 

I must confess that the intriguing movements of the French clergy were per- 
ceptible everywhere. Now, if the est nation is religious and disposed to 
render to the priests all that is their due in the interests of morality and reli- 

ion, the priests become an object of antipathy to them as soon as they inter- 
ere in secular matters: and yet, among us, it is a mania of theirs to do so. 
They were found in the provinces to be intriguants, and insubordinate towards 
their superiors, and, at court, seizing every opportunity to interfere in the 
highest political questions. Whatever lengths i. might go to, they were 
always sure of impunity. A mandate of the Cardinal de Croi, chaplain-general 
of the army, and Archbishop of Rouen, an honest man, but passive instrument 
of the intnguers by whom he was surrounded, caused intense excitement. In 
this extravagant publication he seized the civil authority, and upset all the laws 
which governed the kingdom. This, however, produced no unpleasant results 
as far as he was concerned. Prince Metternich, who was then at Paris, said to 
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me, “ At Vienna a priest, for such conduct, would have been stripped of his 
office and sent to a seminary.” But Cardinal de Croj did not even receive a 
reprimand from royalty. This mode of action, so terrible in its effects, was felt 
everywhere, even in the army. The chaplains of divisions had too great 
authority conceded them, which humiliated the officers. They made regular 
reports to the chaplain-general. They sent notes about the conduct of the 
officers, and the minister of war frequently gave appointments in accordance 
with them. More than once the chaplain-general overthrew the labours of the 
inspectors. In what country could such a system possibly succeed ? 


The death of the Emperor Alexander secured Marmont the embassy 
to Russia, to which country he proceeded, with a magnificent retinue, in 
February, 1826. On the road, he Pan at Berlin, to pay a visit to 
the king. He speaks in high terms of all the military arrangements of 
the Prussians, and the simplicity which characterised the court. Among 
other sights he visited the arsenal, which was decorated with an 
immense number of captured French flags. He consoled himself, how- 
ever, on closer examination, by finding that these flags had belonged to 
the French regiments before the eagles were given in exchange. They 
had been found in a store during ‘the occupation of Paris. There was 
also a large quantity of flags belonging to the Garde Nationale, and, as 
Marmont justly says, all these flags, collected with such care and dis- 
played with such pride to the ignorant, only attested the entrance of 
foreign armies into France and Paris, of which the whole world was 
aware. But as regards the praises he bestows on Russia, we are bound 
to be silent ; for the French ambassador evidently succumbed to that rare 
fascination which is the speciality of the Russian reigning house. We may 
make room, however, for one anecdote referring to the present emperor : 


I witnessed with admiration the education given by Nicholas to his son, a 
charming prince of rare beauty, and in whom time will doubtless develop great 
qualities. I asked the emperor to allow me to be presented to him, and he re- 

lied, “ You want to turn bis head. It would be a fine motive of pride for the 
ittle fellow, if he were to receive the homage of a general who has commanded 
armies. I am much affected by your wish to see him, and you can satisfy it 
when you go to Zarské Zelo. You will have an opportunity to meet my children. 
You will examine them, and talk with them; but a formal introduction would be 
unsuitable. I wish to make a man of my son before I make a prince of him.” 
The entire staff of this heir to a great empire consisted of a lieutenant-colonel, 
his governor, and the masters engaged in his education. More than once the 
emperor, on hearing the details of the education of the Duke of Bordeaux, 
lamented with me the ridiculous pomp which surrounded that prince from his birth. 


The coronation at Moscow was accompanied by an event of great im- 
rtance—the unexpected arrival of Constantine, who had long declined 
ing present. Even for that sanguinary tyrant Marmont can find words 
of apology—almost of praise. The only thing that can be justly said in 
his Lae is, that he was sensible of his own defects, and therefore re- 
signed the throne ; but beyond that our sympathies with the butcher of 
Warsaw cannot go. For the Emperor Nicholas, the effects of his visit 
were incalculable; for the Russians are great sticklers for the wen | 
right of kings, and they could not quite comprehend the escamotage whie 
taken place. Constantine’s presence at the coronation showed the 
legitimacy of the succession, and every murmur was hushed. After the 
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coronation festivities were over, Marmont had the distinguished honour 
of dining en famille with the emperor, who added to the honour of the 
invitation by the remark: ‘I have asked you to a dinner without cere- 
mony: you will dine with Madame de Nicholas.” With the dessert 
the heir apparent, who went through his exercise as a private in 
the presence of the guests. Who can doubt but that Nicholas had 
thenceforward one staunch partisan the more at the court of France. It 
is, in truth, surprising at what a cheap rate monarchs can purchase friend- 
ship. After leaving Moscow, Marmont spent some days with Constantine 
at Warsaw. The grand duke, he tells us, was not a great general, for 
he was deficient in one of the most indispensable qualities. He also takes 
occasion of this visit to give us his views of the Russian army. The only 
noteworthy paragraph, as applying to recent events, is the following: 

To prove the indispensable slowness of recruiting in the Russian army, I will 
mention a recent fact. At the period when I quitted Russia, the army was at 
such a strength that, after deducting the troops in Asia, Finland, and the home 

rrisons, there were 300,000 men in readiness to be concentrated on any point, 
in addition to the army of Poland and the Cossacks. The two Turkish campaigns 
carried off by illness, plague, &c., and the enemy’s fire, 200,000 men. This 
estimate may appear exaggerated, but it was made by Prince Woronzoff, one 
of the most celebrated Russian generals, whose assertion is an authority for me. 
The state of Europe not being alarming, the authorities did not hasten to fill up 
their places. When the Polish insurrection broke out, in 1830, scarce 120,000 
men could be collected. During that war, which lasted nine months, the utmost 
strength concentrated did not exceed 150,000 men, which prolonged the contest. 
The great strength of the Russian army, in 1826, resulted from the levies extra- 
ordinary of 1812 and 1813, which were only disposable in 1815, and were kept 
up by peace having endured since that period. 


The embassy to Russia, although flattering to Marmont’s pride, was 
his ruin in a financial point of view. During his absence his affairs fell 
into such a state of confusion, that he was forced to sell up everything 
to satisfy his creditors, and only reserved to his own use five hundred 
avyear. The king lent him 20,0007. in his hur of need, but the revo- 
lution of July finally stripped him of all the hopes he had entertained of 
being able to rescue his paternal property. A prospect was held out to 
him of the supreme command of the expedition to Algiers, but this he 
was eventually juggled out of by the minister of war. But these per- 
sonal matters need not detain us: events were daily occurring in Paris 
which the impending storm, the most important of which was 
the dissolution of the National Guard. On Louis XVIII.’s return to 
France, he had decided that the National Guard should perform the 
service at the palace on the 3rd of May, being the anniversary of his 
entrance into Paris. This was kept up by Charles X., who, however, 
altered the day to the 12th of April, the anniversary of his entry in 
1814. It was also the custom to have a grand review of the National 
Guard on this occasion. Things went on quietly till 1827, when the 
populace began to grow dissatistied, and the king was inclined to defer 
the review sine die, but was over-persuaded by the Duke of Reggio, 
commandant of the force. The absolutist party did all in their power 
to exacerbate the people, and spread rumours that the king’s life would 
be endangered at this review. The troops were consigned to their 
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barracks, and cartridges issued to them. On the appointed day, 50,000 
men of the Garde Nationale assembled on the Champ de Mars. Thin 
went on very quietly, the only exception being that in three of the 
legions the cry of “ Vive le Roi!” was accompanied by others of “ Down 
‘with the Ministers!” “ Down with Villéle!” and isolated shouts of 
“Down with the Jesuits!” After the troops had marched past, the 
Duke of Reggio went up to the king to receive his orders. Charles X. 
replied to him, in our author’s hearing : “ M. le Maréchal, you will issue 
a general order, in which you will inform the National Guard of my 
satisfaction with the number and excellent appearance of those present 
at the review, as well as the sentiments expressed on my behalf, while 
adding my regret that a few cries which it pained me to hear were 
mixed with them.” 


The king set out for the Tuileries. On arriving there and dismounting, he 
took leave of us at the foot of the staircase. He came up to me, and said, with 
that air of bonhomie peculiar to him, “ Come, there were more good than bad.” 
I immediately vanliedl, “Why, more than seven-eighths were good.” Such was 
the kimg’s temper when he returned home; but the legion of the Chaussée 
d’Antin, the same which had uttered hostile cries, while passing under the win- 
dows of the minister of finance set up one hoarse shout of “Down with 
Villéle The minister was dining with M. Appony, the Austrian ambassador, 
and was immediately informed of the insult. In his fury he quitted the table 
and went to the Tuileries, where he induced the king to order the dissolution 
of the National Guard. The men on duty were dismissed hurriedly and dis- 
po | in the middle of the night, without having even been relieved from 

e.. posts. 


This extraordinary event had an immense influence on the destiny of 
France. After insulting and offending a vain body of men, they were 
sent home without being disarmed, and were converted into the most 
bitter enemies of the king. To add to the general dissatisfaction, the 
censorship was restored, and Charles X. plainly evinced the sentiments 
by which he was led by visiting the camp at St. Omer. He was so well 
received that he gave way to some slight feelings of absolutism, and even 
said to the Duke of Mortemart, after a review : ‘‘ With those brave fellows 
aking might make himself obeyed, and the progress of E aeagny ong be 
greatly facilitated.” To this the duke drily responded that “ the king 
would be unable to dismount, and he was already fati .” But, while 
paving the way in this royal fashion for despotism, the king yielded to 
public opinion by dismissing Villéle, and choosing a ministry from 
among the liberal elements. This step restored the affections of the 
people for a while, but it was soon seen that his confidence was given to 
the exponents of diametrically opposite principles. The ministry was 
placed in an equivocal position, for it had to combat the royal influence, 
which was exerted to thwart their progress. After various changes from 
bad to worse, Polignac was placed at the head of affairs, and the over- 
throw of the monarchy was consummated. 

On Sunday, the 25th of July, the fatal ordinances were issued, although 
Polignac had given his word on the night of Saturday to Pozzo di Borgo, 
the Russian ambassador, that no coup d'état would be accomplished. 
Owing to the agitation prevailing in Paris, Charles ordered Marmont to 
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assume the command, and thus his downfal was rendered a certainty. The 
old saying about Quos Deus must be true, or else the king would have 
remembered how Marmont behaved on a prior occasion, when entrusted 
with the command at Paris. After the Duke of Ragusa, the dauphin 


most precipitated matters : 


The spectacle presented by the royal family on my arrival at St. Cloud was 
not very reassuring. Every one is acquainted with the range of the dauphin’s 
mind. It has not the capacity to combine two ideas; but, on the other hand, 
his resolution is unchangeable, though the absurdity is, that this absolute deci- 
sion, which no reasoning can change, is, in nine cases out of ten, the result of 
accident. Thus it is impossible to arrange anything satisfactorily with him. 
His share in the power was, therefore, fatal. He prevented any effective 
remedy being applied to the immense difficulties of the moment. King 
Charles X. was distinguished for gentleness and kindness. He knew that 
nature, in gifting him with those qualities which made him loved, had not en- 
dowed him with the eminent capacity to master and subjugate the situation. 
His heart was easily moved, and his mind could be worked upon, at least 
momentarily. The action might be fugitive, but it could be renewed. In addi- 
tion, he remained under the influence of the opinions of his youth. I could 
recount a thousand instances which would recal the Prince of Coblentz in all his 
purity ; still there was considerable straightforwardness about him. Ail these 
qualities, had they been opportunely employed, might have saved both himself 
and us, but their effect was destroyed by the harshness and savage pride of his 
son. 


Until the 28th, matters remained tolerably quiet in Paris, but then 
the people began to rise. Collisions took place between them and the 
troops, and Marmont’s best resource was to send off messengers to the 
king, informing him of the state of things. By three in the afternoon it 
became evident that the whole population was up in arms against the 
Bourbons, and Marmont proposed concessions. A deputation of five 
notables waited upon him. After a consultation he decided on sending a 
statement of their grievances to the king. This was of no effect, for 
Polignac still kept Charles in the dark as to the true state of things, and 
entertained the opinion that the revolution must be put down by force. 
Marmont, who must have borne in mind the 13th Vendémiaire, had not, 
however, the oon to endorse such views, and allow the popular party 
to strengthen their hands by his temporising policy. As for any attempted 
reconciliation with the Parisians when their blood is once roused, the 
events of 1848 have amply demonstrated the fallacy of such measures. 
The king, who in this matter was far-sighted, consequently replied to 
Marmont’s appeal by ordering him to keep his troops together, and 
operate in masses. Instead of this, he allowed them to be cut off in 
detachments, and when he saw the absolute necessity of concentration, 
the oe of his delay cost a heavy loss of life. At the same time, 
defection me visible among the troops, and M. Casimir Périer carried 
over the 5th and 58rd Regiments stationed on the Place Vendéme. This 
was the turning point, and henceforward the people had everything in 
their own hands. One fault followed the other in rapid succession, and 
Marmont was saved the commission of further mistakes by a royal order 
to fall back with all his troops on St. Cloud. This was effected with 
such indecent haste, that the marshal was unable even to call in the de- 
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tached posts he had stationed to defend the entrances of the narrower 
streets. What can we think of a general, grown grey in warfare, who 
calmly allowed a detachment of the 6th Regiment to cut their way 
through to the Champs Elysées, with a loss of twenty-eight out of the 
fifty men which it originally counted. But it was Marmont’s unhappy 
destiny to be continually oy pa to circumstances which were altogether 


superior to him, and hence he committed one great succession of errors, 
each more inexcusable than the other. The only thing that can be urged 
in his defence was, that the garrison of Paris was numerically too weak. 
It only consisted of ten thousand men and twelve guns, and of this small 
number twelve hundred were disarmed and cut off when the insurrection 
broke out, as they were scattered over the city on detached duty. But 
we cannot for a moment allow his plea that the events justified his 
attempting to negotiate with the insurgents. His duty was simply to 
repress the revolution as quickly as possible, for in no other case is it so 
true that the person who hesitates is lost. 

On Marmont’s retreat from Paris, he met the dauphin between St. 
Cloud and Boulogne, who received him with great part saa The king, 
however, listened to his representation of the state of affairs in Paris, and 
sent off the Duke of Mortemart with full powers to negotiate. The next 
day Marmont spent in inducing the king to retire from the vicinity of 
the capital, and in the evening, fearing an attack on St. Cloud, of which 
he had been advised, he issued a general order to the troops without con- 
sulting with the dauphin, who was commander-in-chief, on the subject. 
This led to a very pretty scene. 


The dauphin entered the royal apartment at the moment I quitted it, but by 
another door. I, consequently, did not meet him, but I had not long to wait for 
him. Two minutes had scarce elapsed when he came to me in a furious manner, 
He ordered me to follow him, and I hardly entered the room when he seized me 
by the throat, exclaiming, 

“Traitor, miserable traitor! you dare to issue a general order without my 
permission !” 

On this sudden attack, I seized him by the shoulders, and thrust him far from 
me—he, redoubling his cries and recommencing his insults : 

“Give me your sword!” 

“Tt may be torn from me, but I will never give it up.” 

He bounded on me, drew my sword, and I fancied a would strike me with 
it. He then shouted, 

“Gardes du Corps, help! Seize the traitor! carry him away!” ... . 

Half an hour elapsed, om M. de Luxembourg, captain of the Guards, brought 
me back my sword, and informed me that the king wished to see me, 1 went 
mmediately. The king said to me, eka. 

“You have done wrong to publish a general order without submitting it to 
my son; but I allow he has been too quick. Goto him, Confess your fault: 
he will allow his.” 

“Too quick, sire! is it thus that a man of honour is treated? See M. 
le Dauphin? Never! A wall of bronze henceforward is raised between him 
and me. Such is the reward of so many sacrifices, the recognition of such 
devotion! Sire, my sentiments towards yourself are not equivocal; but your 
son causes feelings of horror to me.” 

“Come, my dear marshal, calm yourself: do not add to all our misfortunes by 
Separating from us!” the king sald, mildly. Then, taking both my hands, and 

wing his arms round me, he led me to the door of his cabinet, which was 
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purposely left ajar that all the officers on duty might be witnesses of the 
reparation. 

The quarrel was patched up, however, in spite of the wall of bronze. 
The marshal said, in a solemn tone, “ Monseigneur, I have come by the 
king’s express orders to acknowledge that I was wrong in publishing an 
order without your consent.” The dauphin replied, “As you allow your 
fault, I confess I was a little too quick.” He then added, “ Besides, I 
have been punished for it, for I cut myself with your sword.” Here was 
a fine rtunity, which Marmont, as a Frenchman, could not neglect ; 
so he added, “It was never intended to shed your blood, but to defend 
it.” The dauphin then said, “ Come, don’t think any more about it-— 
embrassons-nous.” Marmont had his revenge, for he would not stoop to 
be embraced, and when the dauphin shook his hand, he would not press 
his in return. But, with all his faults, the dauphin displayed considerable 

erosity of feeling; for after he had abdicated the throne in favour of 
the Duke of Bordeaux, he asked Marmont to forgive him as a Christian 
and aman. It is a pity that Marmont did not imitate his generosity by 
erasing this circumstance from his Memoirs. 

E one is acquainted with the stratagem by which Charles X. was 
Siemntien St. Cloud, and the details of his progress to the sea-coast do 
not possess such interest as to cause us to dwell at any length upon them. 
Three commissioners were appointed to attend Charles X., and he sum- 
marised their character very simply: “ Au fait et au prendre, ce sont 
deux coquins et un renégat.”” At Cherbourg two American packet-boats 
were placed at the royal disposal, one of them being the Charles Carrol, 
which, strangely enough, belonged to Joseph Bonaparte! On arriving 
at Portsmouth, Marmont received a certificate from the king of his good 
behaviour, and the world was all before him where to choose a new 
master. He acted wisely in quitting the king, for the sight of the man 
to whom the final catastrophe was in great measure owing, must have 
been anything rather than agreeable. 

From England, Marmont proceeded to Vienna to ensure the safety of 
his Dalmatian property, and received a hearty welcome from the emperor. 
_ The late events in Paris formed the principal topic of his conversation 
with Prince Metternich, and the complicity of the Duke of Orleans was 
discussed. Marmont held him guiltless of such perfidy. He had not con- 
spired directly, as was proved by the slight powers he was invested with 
at starting ; but it was probable he had foreseen the revolution, and pre- 
pared betimes to profit by it. For this purpose, he neglected nothing 
which could increase his popularity and flatter the chiefs of the people. 
He had greatly "ang the royal cause by blaming too openly the method 
of government; but he was innocent of any immediate attack on the 
rights of the king. Metternich was of the same opinion, and confirmed 
it by the following anecdotes : 


In 1815, and after the return from Ghent, the Duke of Orleans paid a visit to 
Metternich. He said that he must be aware of the unpopularity of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, and how destitute they were of ability; that a novel 
overthrow was evidently preparing for them; and he asked Metternich if the 
foreign powers would give him the advantage of their sanction, in case he might 


be summoned to take their place on the throne. The prince gave him a formal 
and negative reply. 
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At a later period, the Duke of Orleans made the following overture to Prince 
Bugene. He informed him that it was superfluous to prove that the Bourbons 
were unfit to govern; he and Prince Eugene had each their partisans, and he 

ed to him to unite them, in the event of a revolution occurring, and give 
the throne to the candidate who received the most suffrages. Eugene re lied, 
that if France were ever again in a state of revolution, his influence would be 
exerted in behalf of the son of his benefactor. Eugene informed the Emperor of 
Austria of this proposal and his reply. 


We think it may be safely assumed that the Duke of Orleans exerted 
his utmost strength to overthrow the state edifice, in the hope that he 
might find good entertainment for himself amidst the ruins. At the 
period of the catastrophe, Charles X. and his family first designed to 
retire to Austria, when the emperor told Marmont, with a laugh, “he 
would clear out the palace of Briinn for them,” where the Duke of Reich- 
stadt was then residing. The events of 1830, according to Marmont, had 
a pernicious effect on the son of Napoleon, by arousing his vanity, and 
suggesting too flattering dreams of power. The young duke had been 
educated to entertain some degree of reverence for legitimacy, and as long 
as the elder branch retained the throne, he remaired quiet ; but when 
they were expelled in favour of the Orleans branch, he considered that he 
possessed a right to the throne, for he, too, was legitimate in his way. The 
a of Marmont’s Memoirs referring to the young Napoleon will, pro- 

ably, be read with great avidity; and the interest they possess will serve 
as our excuse for dwelling a little fully on this subject. His first intro- 
duction took place at a ball given by Lord Cowley, where all the imperial 
family was present. Marmont found that the young duke bore considerable 
resemblance to his father : his eyes, deep set in their orbit, and smaller than 
Napoleon’s, had the same expression, fire, and energy. Lis brow was like 
his father’s. The lower part of the face and the chin were Napoleon’s, His 
complexion, too, bore the same pallid hue; but the remainder of his face was 
Austrian. He was, also, five inches taller than his father. During a length- 
ened conversation, the young man spoke ardently of his profession, and 
the desire he felt to be engaged in the field. He hoped that France and 
Austria would one day be closely allied, and their armies fight side by 
side. ‘‘ For,” he said, “ I cannot and dare not make war against France. 
My father’s commands forbade me, and I will never infringe them. My 
heart also, as well as a wise and good policy, forbids me.” Soon after 
this interview, Marmont received permission from the Austrian govern- 
ment to spend a large portion of his time with the young duke, and we 
fancy must have bored him sufficiently with the accounts of the French 
campaigns and his views of Napoleon’s policy, such as have been described 
more than enough in these pages. ‘The only passage worth quoting is 
the following, in which the duke seems to display a judgment beyond his 
years. In allusion to the last campaign, he remarked, “ My father and 
mother ought never to have quitted Paris, the one for war, the other for 
—_ This is the nant portrait Marmont draws of the young 
uke : 


The Duke of Reichstadt is one of the most remarkable examples of the caprices 
of fortune. Born on the step of the highest and most powerful throne, destined, 
apparently, to rule over a multitude of peoples, his star, so brilliant at its dawn, 
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gradually paled. Each day during his life obscured his future, and finally all 
was over with him at the age of twenty-one, after having passed his brief life in a 
false situation, crowded with opposition, contradictions, and anguish. His body 
was naturally fragile. He was greatly weakened by the rapidity of his growth. 
Several of the most important organs were not sufficiently developed, while 
others seemed to absorb all the powers of his life. His stomach was extremely 
small, and his brainenormous. A bad system of living, at first resulting from a 
want of appetite, and then from an error of judgment, doubtless contributed to 
augment this state of suffering. His education was directed by an honourable 
man, Count Maurice von Dietrichstein. It might have been more extensive, and 
borne better fruit. He was well acquainted with modern languages ; but he 
possessed slight aptitude for the exact sciences. A good memory had favoured 
the study of history, which he was well versed in. Military studies possessed 
the chief attraction for him. He found but slight pleasure in the fashionable 
world, where, however, he was welcomed. At a later vate, when his development 
had been completed, he would undoubtedly have been different, but a pretension 
to stoicism and high reason would have kept him for a length of time on guard 
against the ieeeieney of woman. He was a good and graceful horseman, and 
remarkably active. His face had something gentle, serious, and melancholy about 
it, though sometimes a piercing and harsh look, which reminded you of his father 
when enraged, flushed his face. His education, and the strange position he occu- 

pied, had forced him to employ dissimulation at an early age. Thus this was a 
marked feature of his character. He has been accused of being false and deceit- 
ful. This accusation does not appear to me to have been justified ; but his ex- 
treme reserve, and a degree of prudence beyond his years, prevented him from 
ever being carried further than he wished. In conclusion, his manners, some- 
times caressing, and the seduction he exercised, when he chose to take the 
trouble, authorised, to a certain extent, this unjust accusation on the part of his 
enemies. 

_ His mind was lucid and clear. His comprehension was facile, his eoncep- 
tions prompt, his applications correct. His chief defect was aiming at effect, 
and this was most = in public This young man, despite his 
qualities and his seductiveness, was not perfect, and I know not if nature 
had endowed him with — to play a part of the first rank in the complica- 
tions of the period, but he had precious elements in him, and, above all, charac- 
ter, graciousness, and finesse, qualities highly necessary in the difficult position 
in which he found himself. He was fond of his grandfather, and managed to 
say all he pleased to him without causing offence. The emperor, and, indeed, 
all the royal family, loved him tenderly His death was a great political 
event. The military party in France, known as the Bonapartists, had no bond 
of existence after his decease. It was only held together by the son of that 
man who had been the amazement of the world, in such manner that, for the 
past, it appealed to the imagination, and for the present, it was presumed to 

ve the support of a powerful monarch. Without Austria, the Bonapartist 


party was a cipher. Being reduced to the other members of the imperial 
amily, it has no longer even a nominal existence. It has passed away, and its 
reminiscences alone survive.* 


The death of the Duke of Reichstadt was superinduced by the ex- 
ertions made to bring his regiment into a proper state of efficiency. 
He was obliged to lay up from an indisposition, but some evil-disposed 
persons, among others a man of the name of Kutschera, aide-de-camp- 
general to the emperor, asserted that the young duke was effeminate and 
wanted energy, as he allowed himself to be defeated so easily. These 





* It must be borne in mind that this was written in 1832. 
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remarks were repeated to him, and wounded his feelings deeply. From 
that moment he voluntarily committed acts of imprudence to prove his 
courage. He was very fond of shooting, and indulged in this sport 
during the most trying weather. The result was speedy and terrible, 
and soon there was no hope left of saving his life. He died on the 
anniversary of the battle of Salamanca. Marmont received from him, 
shortly prior to his death, his portrait, with the bust of his father oppo- 
site, under which he wrote the following lines : 


Arrivé prés de moi, par un zéle sincére, 

Tu me contais alors l’histoire de mon pére ; 
Tu sais combien mon Ame, attentive a ta voix, 
S’échauffait au récit des ses nobles exploits. 


Marmont was received in the most affectionate manner at Vienna, 
and even Germans put themselves out of their way to pay him compli- 
ments. Thus, on being presented to the Archduchess Therése, the 
present Queen of Naples, then about fourteen years of age, her father 
said to her, “If you are well acquainted with history, you will already 
know the marshal.” He speaks well of Viennese society, and has the 
justice to tell the truth about the paternal government. The following 
remark deserves quotation in the present ultra-liberal days : 


An opinion, very generally spread, has established the fact that Austrian Italy 
is weighed down by the taxes, whose produce is sent to Vienna. According to 
an official report which I saw, and whose truth is incontestable, it is proved 
that, under the French administration, the amount of taxation was half as much 
again as at present, and at the same time a much smaller sum was devoted to 
the public works in the country. 


After a lengthened residence in Vienna, Marmont proceeded on his 
travels, of which he has already published an ample account in an im- 
mense number of octavo volumes. They need not, therefore, detain us; 
but we will select one anecdote, for the express benefit of those travellers 
who pin their faith on the statements of their ciceront. 


On my arrival at Milan, the triumphal arch, begun by Napoleon and finished 
by Francis I., was receiving the last touches. This monument instances a fact 
honourable to the monarch who completed it. Instead of emulating Napoleon, 
who obliterated from all monuments on which he put his hand the marks of his 
qumereny: and substituted his own, to create in posterity the illusion that 
1e created them, the Emperor Francis desired that this arch should preserve 
the character and reminiscence of the times in which it was erected. History 
is imperishable. In lieu of changing facts, it should make them known in their 
a succession. ‘This prineiple was followed here. The arch represents in 
its lower part Napoleon’s entry into Vienna; the upper portion depicts Francis 
entering Paris. It is a résumé of our history of that day! Still, while render- 
ing justice to the intentions of the Emperor Francis, the spirit has been dis- 
guised in the execution. The bas-reliefs executed by Napoleon’s orders have re- 
mained in their place, but the book which explains the monument oes to the 
Emperor Francis what refers to the Emperor Napoleon. The entry of the latter 
into Vienna has been transformed into a representation of the Emperor of 
Ausiria’s entry into Milan. This manner of interpreting the bas-reliefs is the 
only one known at the present day, and will remain so in the future. 


During the course of Marmont’s travels he appears to have spent some 
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considerable time in Egypt, where he was intimately A¢ with Mehemet 
Ali. In the last volume of his Memoirs he supplements the details 
already published in his Travels. It is evident that the Pacha had long 
meditated a rupture with Turkey, and he told Marmont that, being well 
aware of the hostile intentions of the Sultan, he did not feel disposed to 
strengthen his hands by paying the annual tribute. Marmont was cogni- 
zant of the truth of his suspicions, for, on passing through Constantinople, 
he had learned from the French and Austrian ambassadors that their 
influence to prevent hostilities had proved ineffectual. Still he thought 
it his duty to advise the following mode of proceeding : 


In spite of the justice of your views, you cannot follow without danger the 
course you propose. You would lose in the eyes of Europe the rights you have 
acquired, and which have been recognised. ‘The de facto power, however great 
it may be, and particularly in Turkey, where it frequently overthrows the de jure 
authority, cannot cause the latter to be totally forgotten. Do not try to lose a 
useful ally. Your rights date from the treaty of Kutayah, when all Europe in- 
tervened, and thus you have a place in the European family. But you received 
the investiture of the provinces you govern as a vassal, subjected to tribute and 
various conditions. As long as you fulfil these you have the opinion of the 
world on your side. If you try to liberate yourself from them, you tear with 
your own hands the title-deeds of your authority, and Europe will become your 
enemy, as the Ottoman Empire must not be weakened As regards 
the tribute, you can delay the payment by various pretexts, or only pay it in 
part but you must not state that you refuse to pay it longer. Do not sacrifice 

y one imprudent step certainty for uncertainty, or take the shadow for the 


substance. 


Mehemet Ali, as may be supposed, was not particularly pleased at this 
advice, but ended by following it. He acknowledged the wisdom of such 
procedure, and never changed in it: he never gave any ground for the 
charges brought so gratuitously against him, and did not once think of 
marching to Stamboul or overthrowing the Sultan’s throne. Marmont 
then informed Metternich of the advice he had offered Mehemet Ali, who 
conceived the idea of inducing the great Powers to interfere. France 
and England answered evasively, while Russia accepted the proposition, 
when suddenly the war broke out, owing to “ the intrigues of the English 
ambassador, a species of madman, who served blindly and even with 
exaggeration the wild fury of Lord Palmerston against us (the French), 
for it has been clearly proved that the hatred of England for Mehemet 
Ali was based on the friendship the latter felt for France, and the as- 
cendancy we exercised over him.” But Mehemet Ali spoiled his own 
game by a desire to satisfy his personal feelings. He had such an intense 
hatred for Khosrey Pacha that he insisted on his dismissal from Stamboul, 
and at the same time Austria provoked an intervention which delayed 
the natural course of events. Prince Metternich entertained such a 
terror of the victorious march of Mehemet Ali, that he, in imagination, 
saw him already in Stamboul; he therefore ordered the Austrian inter- 
nuncio to hand a note to the Porte engaging it not to yield to the de- 
mands of Mehemet Ali, but claim the assistance of the envoys of the 
great Powers in settling the matter amicably. Singularly enough, the 
Russian ambassador did all in his power to forward this intervention, 


while his court had strongly refused to have any act or part in it. But 
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Prince Metternich was never inclined to allow his plans to be thwarted 
any considerations of political honesty. The rage which this step of 
the Austrian produced in the Emperor Nicholas was fearful. ‘‘ Jupiter 
did not make Olympus tremble more violently ; Neptune did not lash the 
waves more furiously than did the Emperor of Russia break out upon 
the Austrian ambassador. He declared that he saw in this conduct of 
Prince Metternich a horrible act of treason, and he was almost on the 
point of sending an army into Gallicia!” This access of rage had such 
a powerful effect on Metternich that he took to his bed immediately on 
hearing about it, and kept it for three weeks, during which he was in 
extreme danger. The result was, that finding himself compromised with 
Russia, he conceived his policy drew him to an intimate connexion with 
England. “ In addition,” Marmont adds, ‘ England is the natural friend 
of Austria, for there are no opposite interests between these two powers, 
nor any point of contact which can cause them to originate.” We fancy, 
had Marmont been writing just at present, this passage would have been 
erased. The Danube will prove a most unpleasant point of contact, from 
which various divergences of opinion will emanate. However, we will 
throw in the following as a crumb for the Cobdenites: ‘* From this period 
Metternich was the very humble servant of Palmerston !” This extract 
from Marmont’s Memoirs will prove at any rate that our foreign policy 
is no creation of yesterday, and that Lord Palmerston’s name possess 
as great a prestige on the Continent seventeen years ago as it docs now 
after the conclusion of a great war. 

At the ensuing conference of London on Turkish matters, Nicholas 
went over to the side of England, although then governed by the Whigs 
—not through any predilection for us, but through his intense hatred to 
Louis Philippe. ‘ He regarded it as a great victory to break an alliance of 
which he felt an intense hatred, and he found an indescribable enjoyment 
in separating two allies, whom opposing interests divided, and old ani- 
mosities separated through so many centuries, but whom passing circum- 
stances had brought together.” It strikes us that this policy on the part 
of Russia is hereditary. However, the success of Nicholas’s maneeuvres 
was shown in the sudden separation which produced the treaty of the 
15th of July, 1839. The following passage, which terminates a fierce 


diatribe on the part of Marmont, deserves quotation : 


The affection Austria entertains for England can be understood, nor must it 
be blamed. The two states have not a single interest opposed. Each of them 
has a peculiar part to play, which proves the complement of the other. Austria 
is powerful through her numerous army and large population. Her navy is unim- 

rtant. England is powerful through her navy, and her army is secondary. 

he one is nich through her extended commerce, her colonies, and her industry; 
the other, by her agriculture and her trade, which has nothing to fear from t 
rivalry of England. Hence there are natural relations between these two 
countries, and it is but a step from them to friendship and alliance. Ages have 
set the seal on these relations. They were only interrupted during ten years. 
Prince Metternich decided on re-establishing them. There is also another point 
of view which deserves notice: it is, that Russia is the natural enemy of 
Austria as of England, and in this matter the interests of England and Austria 
are mixed up, while France, necessarily the rival and enemy of England, may 
have a variable policy which accidentally draws us near to Russia. 
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Of course, Marmont speaks with great indignation of the conduct of 
Guizot, whom he calls the dupe of England, and bitterly laments that 
France did not take the initiative by seizing on St. Jean d’Acre. She 
would have had at that period a superiority of twenty vessels of the line, 
assuring her the Mediterranean as a French lake “for an indefinite 

iod :” Europe would have been at the feet of France, who, not push- 
ing her advantages beyond the limits of reason, would have dictated laws 
without firing a single shot. Lord Palmerston’s ministry would have 
been overthrown as a necessary consequence of such procedure, and then, 
who would have been left to check the ambitious designs of France? It 
is lamentable to reflect that the absence of Marmont from his country 
alone vented such a consummation. Instead of this, M. Thiers 
aro revolutionary passions, and the Marsedllaise re-echoed in every 
street, as if the events it recalled were a guarantee of victory. And then, 
not satisfied with menacing the public repose, a still greater fault was 
committed by threatening Europe, without having the power to carry 
such measures into effect, and thus increasing the number of the enemies 
of France. But let Marmont speak for himself : 


And then, why bring up that eternal question of the banks of the Rhine? | 
certainly lamented as much as anybody the loss of our provinces on the left 
bank and of Belgium ; perhaps it was bad policy, at the Congress of Vienna, to 
deprive us of the old conquests, which only served to give France what she re- 
quired to maintain her equilibrium with those states which had been ag- 
grandised during the last fifty years. Recapture those provinces when the 
occasion is favourable ; but do not speak about it when the thing is impossible, 
and do not regard as a magnanimous resolution what is only an empty boast. 
This headstrong and senseless policy developed the slumbering feeling of pa- 
triotism in Germany. No preparations had been made for the last aty dive 
years for their defence—nothing had been organised; but these peoples, so 
suddenly, so brutally menaced in their repose, the enjoyment of their property 
and their honour, placed themselves in a posture of defence. Thus the confi- 
dence was destroyed which had been founded by habit and the interests of peace. 
But, in thus throwing down the gauntlet to Europe, the result was, that nothing 
was dared, no help was given to Mehemet Ali, and the squadrons, so superior to 
those of England, hastened to regain a sheltering port. There was a display of 
Janfaronnerie in words, of modesty and fear in action. Nations are like indi- 
viduals ; wisdom ordains apprehension of distant events ; talent discovers them 
betimes, and prepares the means to conquer them, and when they have arrived, 
courage despises and surmounts them. But to do exactly the opposite, covers 
a sovereign and a nation with ridicule and contempt. Louis Philippe, in adopt- 
ing the system suggested to him, lost the opinion for wisdom which he enjoyed, 
at a cheap rate, perhaps, and which he owed to the longanimity of his character, 
to the species of talent which nature had endowed him with, and which does 
not go beyond the means of conducting an intrigue which saves him from a 
momentary embarrassment, but never rises to the conception or the execution 
of a great system. 


At any rate—however much Marmont may despise the preparations 
made for the Egyptian campaign, of which, he says, there was not a single 
man in Europe, excepting perhaps Lord Palmerston, who believed in 
their success—events proved the wisdom of our ministry. The affairs of 
mth were placed on a satisfactory basis, and the good effects of our 

cy were shown in the last war, when the Egyptian contingent be- 
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haved admirably, and did no light part in checking the Russians in the 
Principalities. 

Marmont’s Memoirs may be said to terminate with the Egyptian 
war. He appears, in his despair with France, to have determined on 
writing no more. He was evidently no prophet in his own country, 
and in other lands his views, though treated with respect, were not fol. 
lowed. Hence he occupies his diary with cancans picked up in Vien- 
nese circles, or in descriptions of the countries he visited. y Soni the 
former he has several referring to the Princess Metternich, who was a 
violent enemy of the new dynasty in France. Thus, on her being com- 
plimented by the French ambassador, M. de St. Aulaire, on some mag- 
nificent diamonds she wore, she replied, brutally, “At any rate they 
were not stolen,” in reference to Louis Philippe’s usurpation. But the 
French minister would not put up with such rebuffs; he threatened 
the lady, in her husband’s presence, that he would report home faith- 
fully every remark she made insulting to majesty ; and the princess, 
probably fearing an embargo being laid on her millinery, thenceforward 
maintained a discreet silence. Another anecdote refers to England : 


I must give here an account of a capital lesson Mr. Lamb, the English am- 
bassador, gave the princess. The union between France and England had in- 
spired her with extreme hatred against both countries. As she was a violent 
partisan of Charles V., the raising of the siege of Bilbao had caused her extreme 
rage. She spoke before twenty persons, myself among others, in the most un- 
guarded terms. on other remarks, she said, “I should like to see Lamb 
hung, and would go and pull his legs.” This remark could not remain a secret, 
and Lamb was informed of it. Some time after, the princess made her usual 
request to him for his portrait, to be added to her collection, and the ambassa- 
dor promised it to her. But, instead of sending it in the proper form for in- 
sertion in an album, he sent her a large crayon portrait, in a frame, and informed 
her that he had chosen this size to afford her the pleasure of hanging him. 


From the remainder of the last volume, which consists of various 
mélanges, principally essays of Marmont, we need only select one as 
possessing the requisite importance for quotation. It is in the shape of 
a memoir on the commerce of Russia, written by Count Fiquelmont, 
former minister of Austria, and bearing date February 14, 1851. The 
remarks on Russian railways we especially recommend to the notice of 
our speculative readers : 


In the letter you did me the honour of writing me, you expressed a wish to 
have in writing the principal heads of a conversation we had on the commercial 
resources of Southern, as compared with Northern, Russia. I was, and am still, 
of opinion that the commerce of the Russian empire is far more developed in 
the north than in the south. The following is the ground of my argument : 

There are three lines of river navigation between the Caspian and the Baltic. 
These lines converge in Lake Ladoga, and are in communication with the 
Volkhov and the ion, by the ps ll Canal. This fluvial system, which 
traverses and unites almost the whole of the central empire, is the object of 
continued care on the part of the Russian government. Peter the Great created 
it; but the modern improvements in engineering have greatly increased the 
ramifications of this system, to which all the watercourses in the interior have 
been attached. The nature of the country renders the portages short, and they 
can be traversed at a slight expense. 

A plan of a canal still exists, which was intended to join the Dnieper to the 
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ji establish a communication between the Black Sea and the 
Baltics oes name of the Royal Canal ; but, either owing to the difficulties 
of the ground or its slight utility, it has been neglected, and remained, I believe, 
a project. The Dwina and its affluents carry te Riga all the produce of this 
part of Russia. On the other hand, steps have been taken to make the Dnieper 
navigable since my departure from Russia. If the difficulties presented by this 
igation, in the shape of cataracts, were overcome, the produce it would carry 
ay is nothing in comparison with what now goes to the Baltic. Here 
is one fact established, which assures the north a superiority of commerce. 

The second fact is still more decisive: it is that of the sea navigation. Your 
residence at Venice enables you to procure there the most exact statements of 
the commercial operations of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. You will 
learn, in the most positive manner, what time is required in sailing from 
Odessa to Cadiz; for we must take into account the time spent in waiting a 
favourable wind to the Straits of Gibraltar. This is frequently as long as 
is ired to sail co Petersburg to the United States. Mediterranean 
only the commerce of its own basin; the North Sea that of the world. 
Russia would find a greater advantage in a connexion northwards than to 
the south, even if the system of her river navigation had not imposed this law 
on her. 

Your opinion has much weight in Europe, M. le Maréchal, and I have re- 

etted, consequently, that, im your work, you strengthened the idea that the 
aan of Southern Russia are susceptible to a great development ; I understand 
by forces, produce, trade, and commerce. The conclusion would be arrived at, 

a want of expansion exists, which might, sooner or later, menace Constan- 
tinople. As I am of an opposite opinion, I may be allowed to express it here ; 
for the question is a grave one, as it is one of the principal elements of Euro- 
pean policy towards ia. There are in Southern Russia climatic conditions, 


which nce, at nearly _ intervals, years of complete drought, sometimes 


destructive to the whole of the sheep and cattle; when, during the month of 
May, the east winds — there is no rain, and the steppes supply no herbage : 
this happened twice during the twelve years I spent in Russia. It is calculated 
that every three or four years the crop of cereals is below the average. Too much 
dry weather is the cause of this. They are satisfied when the grass is not com- 

letely dried up; still years of famine are rare, for the superabundant supply in 
me rm years renders it possible to lay up the necessary precautionary stock. 
I knew several Russian proprietors, who, seduced by the appearance of a warmer 
climate, and having too large a population on their estates, made use of their 
privilege, and transferred the excess to pasture-lands in the south: they all re- 

retied it. A Count Gourieff, on the other hand, performed the same operation 

m the centre of Russia to the Volga: he doubled his fortune. 

These various facts, which I can authenticate, give me an explanation of an 
historical phenomenon which I could not understand. I asked myself frequently 
why that ng southern zone, extending from Bessarabia to Asia, never been 
_ led or civilised. The Greek colonies never went beyond the Crimean coast ; 

‘Romane did not proceed farther than Wallachia. This entire zone was only 

a highway for the migratory peoples from Asia and the Lower by my none of 
them sto there. The Tertars, who arrived in the Crimea at the time the 
Turks took Constantinople, made no establishments there: they could neither 
advance nor retire; they remained in a nomadic state. The uncertainty of the 
produce was the reply to the question I asked myself. 
. . * * * * 

The impossibility of increasing the population, owing to the uncertain produc- 
tion, famishes an eeieniie obstacle to ithe pore tre dr of any large factories. 
There is no capital sunk in the south; for the commercial houses in Odessa are 
merely agencies of houses at Petersburg, Moscow, and foreigners; but there is 
nothing which has taken root in the soil. Some persons believe that the con- 
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struction of railroads would change the face of this country by bringing the 
s of production and exportation closer. The landed proprietors would 
assuredly profit ; but would the profit be in proportion with the expenses of con- 
struction and maintenance ? General Destrem, a skilful engineer, better com- 
tent than any other person to give an opinion on matters connected with 
oor has proved most indisputably that the maintenance of the permanent 
way in Russia would be always too expensive. The soil freezes, even in the 
boasted south, to a depth of four feet, and the thaw would certainly derange the 
horizontal position of the rails. Immense labour and outlay would be required 
to repair such long distances of line. I can understand railways being made in 
countries which d a sufficient return to private companies: it is a good mode 
of laying out capital, and this way of epellion may be the cheapest. But are 
the circumstances similar when a state raises money to construct railways? The 
interest of the debt would require increased taxation, and hence those who do 
not travel would have to pay a portion of the expenses of those who benefit by 
the railways. This would peculiarly the case in Russia, where the state alone 
could construct them. The time required in finishing the Petersburg line proves 
that marshes are as troublesome as mountains to overcome. 


The remainder of this letter is occupied with a deseription of the mili- 
tary colonies, and the injury they inflicted on individuals, but this may 
be omitted, as not possessing special interest for our readers. We must 
not forget to mention, also, that some exculpatory documents are added 
by the editor to the last volume, with reference to the conduct of Prince 
Rides in 1814, and which was strongly assailed by Marmont in the 
preceding volumes. 


Our labour is ended: we have now examined, impartially, we trust, 
the Memoirs of a man who played a far from unimportant part in the 
events which agitated Europe during the close of the last century and the 
commencement of the present. Regarding them dispassionately, and 
with the light thrown upon them by other writers, we have no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of these Memoirs, and are inclined to give Mar- 
mont credit for honesty of purpose and a sincere wish to portray events 
in the manner from which he regarded them. It is but natural that many 
may be disposed to call his views in question, and deny the justice of the 
conclusions to which he has arrived ; we have whan A done so in nu- 
merous instances. But we are not disposed to join in that insane ery of 
mendacity which has been raised ; we are inclined to think that much 
valuable information can be procured from Marmont’s revelations, which 
will be employed by future historians. The history of the Napoleonic 
age cannot yet be given impartially ; too much passion still comes into 
play, and this is more especially the case in France. That Marmont 
should be an object of suspicion in his own country, and his Memoirs re- 
garded as apocryphal, does not surprise us; he, the ardent follower of 
Napoleon, became the too faithful servant of royalty, and paid for his 
devotion by a lengthened exile. In the calm retreat he selected for him- 
self, he had many opportunities for moralising on the strange scenes 
he had witnessed, Bi forming, what appeared to him, a faithful judg- 
ment. It is true that, as we have already stated in this magazine, we to 
not endorse his views about the emperor; we regret that Marmont should 
have been led away by a feeling of jealousy, which, in calmer moments, 
he must have deeply lamented ; and we are not inclined to take his judg- 
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On 


history. the other hand, we have no reason to deny the truth of his 
facts; and it will be found that all the attacks made on these Memoirs are 
the opinions he has expressed, rather than historical facts he has 
described. In truth, when we remember that a Frenchman is the author 
of these Memoirs, we ought to give him all credit for the impartiality he 
has generally displayed. 

In Soiintion: en are bound to confess that these Memoirs bear the 
marks of much excision and interpolation ; but for them we must not 
blame the author. The gentleman entrusted with the editorial duties has 
surely a right to publish what he thinks proper ; but, at the same time, 
must assume the ibility of all short-comings. We have more 

ially to lament the reserve which is evident in the last volume, which 
would refer almost exclusively to men of the day ; \but here we find little 
of importance. Surely, after exposing Marmont’s memory to so great 
obloquy by the publication of his ee on the emperor, justice would 
have required an equal exposé with reference to his successors ; and there 
is so much connected with the reign of Louis Philippe which has not yet 
seen light, that even a slight instalment would have been greeted with 
satisfaction. We cannot but assume that Marmont had written down 
much about our contemporaries which has not yet been made known, and 
we hope yet to receive a supplementary volume, serving to throw light 
on the events of the day, and indubitably possessing as much interest as 
the nine which have preceded it. 

But, even if no further revelations appear, we have much in these 
Memoirs of very great value, as furnishing further confirmation of the 
mistaken views hitherto entertained of the + deme of Napoleon I. We 
trust, therefore, that when the time comes for an impartial, because 
truthful, history of that great man to be written, the author will have re- 
course to the memoirs of his marshals for information, and amongst these 
he must not forget the mémoires pour servir which we owe to the pen 
of Marmont. Their publication has been accompanied by such a paper 
warfare, that much additional matter will thus be obtained, and we fore- 
see many revelations which we may hereafter have occasion to make 
known to our readers. 














